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=<=yN courts of law, the phrase “I believe ”’ has no stand 





ing. Never a witness gives testimony but that he is 
>, cautioned thus: ‘“‘ Tell us what you know, not what 
Jos) you believe.” 


In theology, belief has always been regarded as 
<= more important than that which your senses say is so. 


Almost without exception, “‘ belief ’’ is a legacy, an importation 
—something borrowed, an echo, and often an echo of an echo. 


The Creed of the Future will begin, ‘“‘I know,”’’ not, “‘I believe.”’ 
nd this creed will not be forced upon the people. 


It will carry with it no coercion, no blackmail, no promise of 
an eternal life of idleness and ease if you accept it, and no threat 
of Hell if you don’t. 


It will have no paid, professional priesthood, claiming honors, 
rebates and exemptions, nor will it hold estates free from taxation. 
It will not organize itself into a system, marry itself to the State, 
and call on the police for support. It will be so reasonable, so in 
the line of self-preservation, that no sane man or woman will reject 
it, and when we really begin to live it we will cease to talk about it. 


¢ As a suggestion and first rough draft, we submit this—I KNOW: 
q That I am here 

q In a world where nothing is permanent but change, 

q@ And that in degree I, myself, can change the form of things 

@ And influence a few people; 

@ And that I am influenced by these and other people ; 


eee I am influenced by the example and by the work of men 
who are no longer alive, 


And that the work I now do will in degree influence people 
who may live after my life has changed into other forms ; 


That a certain attitude of mind and habit of action on my part 
will add to the peace, happiness and well-being of other people, 
if And that a different thought and action on my part will bring 


pain and discord to others; 
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¢ That if I would secure reasonable happiness for myself, I must 
give out good-will to others ; 

@ That to better my own condition I must practise mutuality ; 
@ That bodily health is necessary to continued and effective work ; 
@ That I am ruled largely by habit ; bea « 

« That habit is a form of exercise ; 


@ That up to a certain point, exercise means increased strength 
or ease in effort; 


@ That all life is the expression of spirit; 
@ That my spirit influences my body, 
« And my body influences my spirit ; 


@ That the universe to me is very beautiful, and everything and 
everybody in it good and beautiful, when my body and my spirit 
are in harmonious mood ; 


@ That my thoughts are hopeful and helpful unless I am filled 
with fear, 


@ And that to eliminate fear my life must be dedicated to useful 
work—work in which I forget myself; 


«| That fresh air in abundance, and moderate, systematic exercise 
in the open air are the part of wisdom; 


€, That I can not afford, for my own sake, to be resentful nor 
quick to take offense; 


@ That happiness is a great power for good, 

@ And that happiness is not possible without moderation and 
equanimity ; 

@ That time turns all discords into harmony if men will but be 
kind and patient, 


@. And that the reward which life holds out for work is not idleness 
nor rest, nor immunity from work, but increased capacity, GREAT 
ER DIFFICULTIES, MORE WORK. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD 
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As the years go by, there will be constructed __ abe 
other bibles and better bibles.—Alice Hubbard 











eye HE word bible means “ book.’”’ Once the world had, practically, 
ey AX <a) but one book. Until a century ago books were few and they 
| were costly. Only wealthy people could own them. Not many 
Be i people could read and write °» °© 
Books were written painstakingly by learned men; and any 
at Ay; man who could read and write was looked upon as educated se 
<= Naturally, when a book was made, there was a desire to put into 
it all the onal the writer could gather together. Long years were required 
to make one copy of the Old and the New Testaments, and the book was very 
precious. The men who worked upon it were set apart for this sacred task. Rever 
ence for the man and his work increased as he continued to give his life for it. 
@ Then, too, he who could read possessed secrets which ordinary men could 
not know. In England, a few hundred years ago, a man was exempt from pun 
ishment if he could read and write. Often the judges who tried the prisoner 
could do neither. 
© Superstition has ever beena strong factor in influencing the actions of people. 
It has been the strongest force in attracting man to a particular religious belief. 
The book which was accepted by people in authority as containing the most 
wisdom was the most holy book and became The Book, or, the Bible. A 
king appointed a committee to decide upon what was holy in it. The Bible of 
the Hebrews and of the Christians is now only one of many books that con 
tain wisdom and good counsel °e °e 
American people who live on the fortieth parallel, in the Twentieth Century, 
need a book—many books—of truth, for truth is relative, not fixed nor static. 
This book, which we call An American Bible, is for people on this continent. 
@ This American Bible is fitted to the needs of men and women now on earth, 
and the hope is that it will help them to live—we can die without assistance. 
Any one may accept or reject it, may add to it or subtract from it °c oe 
As the years go by, there will be constructed other bibles and better bibles. 


— 


“| ing, unfolding world with which to deal : de de 

|| There have been no new religions since religions were new; but in 
<8 Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six there began to grow an American 

religion—not a religion of gods, but a religion for men * ° 
And in Eighteen Hundred Seventy-six there began to grow the religion which 
is for all women and all men. Americans need a practical bible which will 
inspire them for their day’s work. We need a bible that shall give us facts 
concerning business principles, acceptable and honorable—principles that ap 
ply to new methods, new morals, new needs. We need a bible that shall 
teach us to be well, and how to keep well; that will inspire us to obey the 
common laws of health; how to exercise, work, play, think; how to breathe 
and to eat. We need instruction in the democracy of man’s own self, the 
family, the town, the State, the general government. Europeans say that 
America has no poor. Americans want to make this literally true. America 
demands that man shall be economically free, and she gives the opportunity. 
So the American Bible must treat of Economics—the highest science man 
has yet discovered. 
@ This bible must teach the philosophy of business and also show how it 
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benefits man. It must show, too, the beauty and poetry of business, as well 
as that it is the means by which man has evolved. The American Bible 
must show us that life is very simple, and that all the beauty and luxury we 
can use, all of anything and everything we can use, is right at hand. It must 
be a book that does not require a priesthood to explain and expound. It must 
be a book that appeals to commonsense, and one that requires neither apol 
ogy nor defense. 

@ It will teach us that to eat more than the body uses brings disease and 
then death—also, that to read and study and not use the knowledge brings 
auto-intoxication or ankylosis. This American Bible will teach us that every 
energy of man was made to use, and that death follows disuse and misuse. 
© It will teach the practical application of the Golden Rule; that women 
were born free and equal with men in every and all natural right ; that woman 
has every right, as has man, to life, liberty and happiness *e *e 

This American Bible must be simple and practical, in order to meet the 
needs of Americans, who are essentially a plain, practical, upright, progres 
sive, evolving people, intent on obeying the divine law of self-preservation. 
For these reasons, we have selected practical truth concerning every-day life, 
from the writings of eight Americans *e * 


— 


ican, one of the few educated men of all history °& s 

| He was the youngest son of Josiah and Abiah Franklin, and one of a 
‘| family of seventeen children. His father was a poor candlemaker and 
soap-boiler of Boston ‘ se 

Benjamin Franklin became a businessman, a financier, an inventor, a philoso 
pher, a statesman, a diplomat—a man of affairs. 

€, He lived obedient to the simple rules that bring to man the best results 
in liberty and happiness. He made his own opportunities! 2: oe 

He started with the capital of health, good-will, determination to win suc 
cess, and an energy which never flagged. And be it said to his credit as a teacher, 
he kept this capital to the end of his life. In business he laid well the founda 
tion for every man’s success—economic independence. When he had all the 
experience he wanted in business, and had money besides, he gave his time 
and energy to public interests. He founded the first public library in America. 
While he was Postmaster-General for the Colonies, he founded our postal 
system. He established the University of Pennsylvania. It was he who first 
demonstrated that lightning and electricity are the same * * 

America needed him to represent her in Europe, and he went. He was states 
man, diplomat, financier, for a new nation and a people in trouble. He was 
always a philosopher, and he was ever a student. He had the “‘ four habits ”’ 
which are necessary to develop Americans: the health habit, the work habit, 
the study habit, the play habit. He was a cultured gentleman, at home with 
any class of people. His society was sought in the court of France, and 
he was welcomed in the most popular salons of Paris * #e 

So great was he in personality that he could set the fashion of homespun, 
Deborah-made clothes. Franklin was always the honest, simple, democratic, 
American gentleman, who loved truth above all else. 

@ He believed that for man to develop his body, his brain, his sense of 
beauty and refinement, was the best use to which he could give his life se se 
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He knew various countries, all peoples, all types of men and women, there 
fore he knew Americans as few Americans could. 

He knew the principles upon which this country is founded. Deep in his 
heart he held noble ideals. The intent of his writings is to teach and to inspire 
us to live with these sentiments clearly before us se se 

— 

©) -)HOMAS JEFFERSON, democrat—framer of the Declaration of Inde 
BN NS pendence—lawyer, educator, diplomat, stands side by side with 

~~ Franklin. Jefferson taught a nation to love to govern itself ° °© 
He showed that the purpose of government is to benefit the people. 
Our government was instituted for the people, by the people, and 
those who hold office are to be of the people. 
@ The young Republic made this man President of the United States. He 
rode to the Capitol building alone, on horseback ; tied his horse ; went in and 
took the oath of office as a private citizen assuming a great and grave 
responsibility so se 
Thomas Jefferson established no court at Washington. He did not ape and 
imitate nobility. There was only one nobility he recognized, and that was the 
nobility of character. He lived his simple life there, and his business was to 
work for the people. 
@ Thomas Jefferson was a Democrat, and he believed in political and natural 
equality as opposed to aristocracy sm se 
He had prescience. He was so great that he saw that the days of conquest 
were passing, and he took the initial step in modern business when he made 
the Louisiana Purchase. This is the greatest act of his entire life. 
@ He saw that the day would dawn when the religion of our mothers would 
not be good enough for us, because he knew we are an evolving race; that 
freedom of thought is necessary to freedom of action. So he laid the founda 
tion for separation of Church and School, Church and State. We have not 
yet recognized that one structure is independent of the other. There is an 
underground connection between Church and School—a sort of subway. And 
the country still feels a little safer if a candidate for political office “‘ goes 
to church.” sm» se 
Yet there is no wall nor roof holding them together. They are fundamentally 
free, because Thomas Jefferson knew that they must be free. 
@ He taught that The Golden Rule was the rule of life, wherever man lives 
and in whatever capacity in life man serves. He taught that he is greatest 
among you who best serves the world of work. 
@. The man who wrote the Declaration of Independence put the thought of 
human rights forever before the world. In Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six 
it made all tyrants tremble; today they know that death to tyranny is near, 
even at the door ve se 
The Declaration of Independence was the announcement of the new birth of 
the world. Thomas Jefferson laid a foundation for Democracy for all nations. 
Democracy amalgamates the classes of master and slave, rich and poor, 
patrician and plebeian, for Democracy is a recognition of monism—‘‘ye are 
all brethren.”’ 
@ Thomas Jefferson, the man of culture, of refinement, the lover, the hus 
band, the father, lived the life he taught. 
@ This country would do well to catch up with Thomas Jefferson °e ° 
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“= taught the world that liberty is the natural right of every human 
*\\ being. He loved freedom for himself, but he could not enjoy what 
“03550; was not within the reach of all. “ Where liberty is, there is my 
ee home,” said Jefferson. ‘‘ Where liberty is not, there is my home,” 
said Paine. His work was to make all men long for their birthright se se 
He came to America when this country needed a great brain to formulate into 
an argument a divine feeling which American men and women could not 
express for themselves. He wrote his thoughts in clear, limpid English which 
he who read could understand. He printed and distributed at his own 
expense many thousands of pamphlets because he wanted the people to know 
that in Seventeen Hundred Seventy-six there was an opportunity to give 
to mankind its birthright—freedom. He knew it would take many years 
for man to be born free, because man is entangled and enmeshed in a 
network of bondage. Superstitions, fears, barbaric instincts are still man’s 
inheritance. A free man—the superman—is as yet only a hope and a beauti 
ful dream. But it is a dream which shall yet come true. 

Thomas Paine was a great factor in giving to us thoughts which are grow 
ing. The result must be a nation where men may be born with their divine 
birthright of Liberty se se 
England, France and America were made more noble, more intelligent, more 
civilized by the work he did for each country and for all countries. No 
nation of the world has forgotten Paine, and certainly no religious sect has. 
He wrote of the rights of man when men believed that only gods had rights. 
At best, men had only privileges. Today we dare to affirm that women as 
well as men have rights. Paine was the pioneer of this thought. The “Rights 
of Man” will never die so long as men have rights. 

@ He believed that even in his time man was passing from the age when 
man’s actions were the result of his passions; that man was leaving the 
confines of the dominion of animals, and that the age of reason was here, 
even at the door se se 
Paine was a Quaker by birth and a friend by nature. The world was his home, 
mankind were his friends, to do good was his religion. 
ac 

BRAHAM LINCOLN, liberator of men, man of the people! He was 
‘| so wise that he knew there was no freedom for any man while any 
man was a Slave se se 
ay There is no one in history with whom to compare Lincoln. He was a 
“=<<=<! wynique figure. His work was unique and individual. He saved the 
people from themselves. America was in great peril. When the North hated 
the South and the South hated the North—bitter foes—Lincoln was counselor 
for the whole country. He was neither Confederate nor Federal. He was foe 
to no man. He was the friend to all and to each—the savior of his country. 
q No man then knew better than did Lincoln the worth to civilization of this 

epublic. He knew how precious was the life of this form of government, and 
his whole desire was to preserve it .. oe 
It is easy to act when judgment says, “‘ This side is right and that side is 
wrong.” Lincoln knew that both the North and the South were right and 
wrong. He had to deal with that hydra-headed monster, the people. The 
multitude must be educated, made to see that others had rights, even when 
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these others were wrong. But Lincoln’s work was not to teach. He must act. 
Preachers, teachers, lecturers, even private citizens, harangued, stormed, 
became embittered. It was a time when feeling, not judgment, was in the 
saddle and riding mankind. 
@, Editors of newspapers and magazines praised, blamed and denounced this 
great executive. He stopped for none of this. He had no personal griefs, 
although invectives were hurled at him. Out of this chaos and turmoil, he 
created, set in order, brought peace, and saved the country from the ruin 
which threatened se » 
No man today doubts the honesty of the heart of this great man, and few 
doubt the wisdom of his acts. Time has vindicated his deeds. 
@ He charmed men by his integrity and his nobility of soul ». s. 
He believed in the common people, and knew that eventually they would see 
the right. He was willing to wait for them to see for themselves, and to let 
time adjust men to conditions inevitable se »= 
Lincoln was a child of Nature, so close to the source of wisdom that he did 
not need to call upon books nor educators from schools, for his brain and 
heart divined the wisdom of the ages. His will and courage overcame the 
opposition of friend and foe, so that the Ship of State weathered the most 
fearful storm any nation could endure. 
@ Lincoln was the man of heart and will and brain; the man who worked 
for all of the people all of the time se se 
He loved humanity. His life was spent in serving humanity. 

—_— 


27 ALT WHITMAN, of whom Thoreau said, ‘‘He is Democracy,” 


ae ke expressed for America the spirit of liberty. This man was born free, 
Aare i and he was never in bonds to traditions. He kept his body and brain 
Sy unshackled, and he lived, loved and worked unconventionally in a 
~~ conventional world se »« 
He lived his own life of thought, and he expressed his thoughts in his own 
way. To him man was greater than the laws man had made, or the gods 
man had made, and he said so—easily, naturally and frankly. Whitman knew 
that he, himself, typified humanity, and so he sang the “‘ Song of Myself,” 
believing that this song was the honest thought of honest minds. 
@ Patriotism is a positive quality—it is love of country, and does not involve 
hatred of other countries. A patriot is one who loves his country, supports 
it, and works for its good. His individual interests are absorbed into the 
interest for the whole. He spends his time and energy for the people. Only 
a free man could be a patriot. He must have perspective and genuine faith. 
Such men are few se se 
Whitman was a genuine patriot who loved his country because his country, 
he believed, would afford opportunity for the development of men and 
women who would be children of liberty. 

He loved Nature. He believed that the Great Power manifests Itself 
through all phenomena and every form of life ; that there is in Nature no high 
and low, no good and bad, but that all is high and good... .. 

Things petty and small did not interest him. He had a perspective of life, 
and saw as many seers have not yet seen. 

He loved men as individuals, as types, and as principles personified. He 
mourned the death of Lincoln as one incarnate for another. And who can 
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forget the words of Lincoln when he first saw Whitman, “‘ There goes a man!” 
@ Whitman could lose himself in the universal. Egotists such as he can do 
this. He did not feel as the dying soldier—‘‘I am that man,” said Whitman. 
@ Walt Whitman had the dramatic perception, lived the life of all things 
and he taught others the beauty of such living ° %e 
Whatever is, is good, was his attitude toward the world of Nature. 
@ He taught these: Live your own life. Be free. Be honest. Dare to sing 
the ‘‘Song of Myself.” so se 
=— 

I=“IOBERT INGERSOLL was humorist, iconoclast, and lover of 
~| humanity °© i 
“It is said that the difference between man and the lower animals 
& ©» is that man has the ability to laugh °© °© 

When you laugh you relax, and when you relax you give freedom to 

muscles, nerves and brain-cells. Man seldom has use of his reason when his 
brain is tense. The sense of humor makes a condition where reason can act. 
@ Ingersoll knew that he must make his appeal to man’s brain. Paine knew 
this, too, and so did Voltaire, and Rousseau. But it is a winding way to reach 
the reason of most people. The unenlightened mind is in serious, solemn 
darkness *e se 
Ingersoll let the light of human sympathy penetrate first, and from the good 
nature which followed, he added good humor, then sent shafts of wit. 
@. He showed that not God, but man’s conception of a god, was preposterous, 
ridiculous, childish, unjust, impossible. For those who would listen he showed 
the way to get a perspective and see mythology as mythology, no matter where 
its record was found ‘e ° 
He caused men and women to use the same reasoning faculties when con 
templating the character of a god as of a man, of history in one book as in 
another. He knew their conclusions would then be sensible and bring a degree 
of peace and happiness unknown before to the world. 
@ Ingersoll taught that what was wrong for men ought to be wrong for gods 
and saints; that what was considered not good, sin, for man on earth, should 
not be considered as fit for reward in heaven; that there was no justice in 
eternal punishment for temporal or temporary sins °e *e 
Ingersoll asked men to be men—gentlemen in their religion, as they were 
in their politics and in their relations with their neighbors and families. 
€ Especially did he ask justice, plain common justice, for women and 
children, and for all those who were not physically able to enforce their 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness se se 
He asked consideration for criminals, those who had actually done wrong to 
their fellow-men. 
@ He pleaded for Christians and Infidels alike to follow the Golden Rule, 
and do unto others as they would have these others do unto them se oe 
Robert Ingersoll preferred to every political and social honor the privilege of 
freeing humanity from the shackles of bondage and fear. He knew no holier 
thing than truth. He preferred using his own reason to receiving popular 
applause or approbation. His keen wit, clear brain and merciless sarcasm 
uncrowned the King of Superstition and made him a puppet in the court 
of reason. 
@ He dethroned for us the God of Wrath, and proved himself to be more 
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noble, more lovable, more godlike, than the Jehovah of the Jews. No god 
today is so well loved as is this man*e °e 
— 
>= =| ALPH WALDO EMERSON was our modern Plato. He brought from 
4 Asia and the East all that was applicable to Americans. The best 






ha was his°s So 
He was “the culminating flower” of a long line of New England 
clergymen, and he inherited not only the tendency to study but also to think. 
‘* Beware when Nature sets loose a thinker in the land,” he said. And 
Emerson himself had to beware, for his thinking caused men to fear for 
' their theology. 
©, Unitarians were supposed to be liberal. Emerson found that no denomina 
tion more surely than they has the god Terminus erected as limits beyond 
which no man may think and express his thoughts in words with safety ss »«- 
But no one could mark the boundary and confines for Emerson’s thought. 
He was master of his own mind. 
@ No man had ever lived before Emerson who thought with less restraint. 
Had he lived in the time of Servetus he would doubtless have had a 
tragic death so» se» 
Had he spoken in terms such as Ingersoll used, he would have been denounced 
as Infidel—dangerous to mankind. 
@ But Emerson used always the scholarly expression, the chaste form, and 
the classic allusion. His heresy was cultured and gentle. His appeal was to the 
student mind, to men and women who lived in the realm of thought more 
than in the world of feeling:s »« 
So Emerson was not feared by the common people—they did not know of 
him. The “‘ Divinity Address”? was nothing to them. The symbols of Greek 
and Roman mythology meant nothing to the churchgoing people of America. 
© But when Ingersoll talked frankly of the ‘‘ Mistakes of Moses,” the veil 
_ of the temple was rent in twain, and fathers and mothers clasped their children 
in their arms to keep them from impending, imminent danger’ © 
Ingersoll was denounced by preachers, teachers and school boards. 
@ In America, people in all churches, in schools, sectarian or free, alike quote 
Emerson as authority in matters of belief or reason. He charms students and 
those who love books. Farmers’ wives find food for famishing brain in his 
essays. Homely truths are made poetic when he expresses them‘ °c 
Emerson’s philosophy stole softly into homes of conservative culture and 
remained as one of the household, because he made heresy, pantheism and 
reason so beautiful and necessary that no one wanted to turn them away. 
Father Taylor said that if Emerson were sent to Hell he would change the 
climate and start immigration in that direction. Literally he did these things 
for New Englands °=- 
Concord, Massachusetts, proudly claims him as her First Citizen. The city of 
Boston boasts of him as her most learned Native Son. 
@ America is proud to call him her great thinker, scholar and teacher, also 
poet and philosopher. We return again and again to his teaching for mental 
stimulant and soul tonic *e »e 
He has made for Americans a philosophy that applies to the conduct of life, 
and in it is the wisdom of the ages. 
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=| LBERT HUBBARD, the most positive human force of his time, is 

» <5) a man of genius in business, in art, in literature, in philosophy. He is 
©) an idealist, dreamer, orator, scientist. In his knowledge of the funda 
i mental, practical affairs of living, in business, in human interests, in 
education, politics and law he seems without a competitor °e 
He is like Jefferson in his democracy, in teaching a nation to love to govern 
itself and to simplify all living °e s« 
He is like Paine in his love for liberty and in his desire that all shall be free to 
act in freedom and to think in freedom. 

@ He is like Lincoln in that he would free all mankind. He, too, knows that 
there can be no free man on the earth so long as there is one slave °@ °e 
Elbert Hubbard sees, too, that just so long as there is one woman who is 
denied any right that man claims for himself, there is no free man; that no 
man can be a superior, true American, so long as one woman is denied her 
birthright of life, liberty and happiness. 

@ He knows that freedom to think and act, without withholding that right 
from any other, evolves humanity. Therefore he gives his best energy to 
inspiring men and women to think and to act, each for himself. He pleads for 
the rights of children, for so-called criminals, for the insane, the weak, and all 
those who having failed to be a friend to themselves, need friendship most. 
The Golden Rule is his rule of life. 
©. His work is to emancipate American men and women from being slaves to 
useless customs, outgrown mental habits, outgrown religion, outgrown laws, 
outgrown superstitions. He would make each human being rely upon himself 
for health, wealth and happiness ° °e 
Elbert Hubbard is like Emerson in seizing upon truth, embalmed and laid in 
pyramids of disuse. Into these truths he has breathed the breath of life and 
they have become for many of us living souls. From the thoughts of Moses, 
Socrates, Solomon, Pythagoras, Loyola, Jesus, Buddha, Mohammed, he has 
brought to us wisdom that applies to the art of living today. 
@, Elbert Hubbard is a unique figure in history. The strength of his indi 
viduality comes from his having lived much and intensely. He lives his 
philosophy before he writes it, proves his theory before he announces it. Like 
Shakespeare he has access to universal knowledge, and from this storehouse 
he draws the vital fact whenever he needs it. Without effort, his mind seizes 
upon the important part of any subject, scene or situation, and he presents 
the few parts which will suggest the whole. He knows psychology, the needs 
of humanity at large, the needs of races, the needs of classes in races, and 
individuals in a class. He knows men and women, American men and 
women, their hopes, their fears, their strength, their weakness, their possibili 
ties, and he deals with them, having ever before him the ideal. He, too, is 
looking for a Hapi, a Messiah, a Superman ‘oe Se 

He is never discouraged, never tired, never depressed. Eternal hope is in his 
heart, so every morning brings to him a New Day, and ushers in a New Year 
of the Better Day. Work, laugh, play, think, be kind, is the day’s program 
he lives and recommends. 
@ Economic freedom is the first necessity in human happiness. So Elbert 
Hubbard’s first lesson is industry, producing wealth, using it wisely, distribut 
ing it. He knows, too, that food, shelter, clothing, fuel, are not enough to 
fill man’s needs. Man has a soul to be fed and evolved as well. Love, beauty, 
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music, art, are necessities, too. Had he but two loaves of bread he would sell 
one and buy white hyacinths with which to feed his soul. He loves all animal 
life, and believes that man should spend a part of every day in the garden, 
on the farm, with horses and animals, which are the civilizers of man se om 
Elbert Hubbard is a businessman and a philosopher. He is a wise man in the 
use of his time, his energy. The law of his life is action. He knows that to 
focus his mind on the development of man is to degenerate into something less 
than a man. Man is developed, quite incidentally, through his work. Work 
is the exercise which develops brain, nerve, muscle. Work is the means which 
man uses to accomplish the end, the superman who shall understand Nature. 
He knows that greed is the subjugation of the individual, so his desire is to 
give every person about him equal opportunity with himself. He loves human 
ity. He believes in man, in the ultimate triumph of the noblest qualities in 
man. He is brother to all mankind and kindred to every living thing. He 
lives as a nobleman, every day without fear. All days are holy days. All natural 
phases of human life are sacred, and he respects them all. Through the power 
of his imagination he has lived all lives, and he condemns no man. Content 
to live in one world at a time, he has the genuine faith which does not peep 
into the Unknown, but lives to the full today, assured that ‘‘ the power which 
cares for us here will not desert us there.”’ 

@ So this, then, is the book we offer—a book written by Americans, for Amer 
icans. It is a book without myth, miracle, mystery or metaphysics—a com 
monsense book for people who prize commonsense as a divine heritage. The 
book that will benefit most is not the one that imparts the most facts, but 
the one that inspires men to think and to act for themselves. 

@ The world can only be redeemed through action—movement—motion. 
Uncoerced, unbribed and unbought, humanity will move toward the light. 


—ALICE HUBBARD 
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Sin is not hurtful because it is forbidden, 
but it is forbidden because it is hurtful. 


Franklin 
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into my hands was ever 
laid out in books ° % 
: Pleased with ‘“‘ Pilgrim’s 
“ Progress,”’ my first col 
lection was of John Bunyan’s works 
in separate little volumes °& ‘e 

I afterwards sold them to enable me 
to buy R. Burton’s Historical Col 
lections ; they were small chapmen’s 
books, and cheap, forty or fifty in all. 
My father’s little library consisted 
chiefly of books in polemic divinity, 
most of which I read, and have since 
often regretted that, at a time when 
I had such a thirst for knowledge, 
more proper books had not fallen in 
my way. Plutarch’s ‘“ Lives” there 
was, in which I read abundantly, and 
I still think that time spent to great 
advantage. There was also a book of 
DeFoe’s, called ‘“‘ An Essay on Proj 
ects,’”’ and another of Doctor Mather’s, 
called ‘‘ Essays to Do Good,” which 
perhaps gave me a turn of think 
ing that had an influence on some 
of the principal future events of my 
life. 

@, This bookish inclination at length 
determined my father to make me a 
printer, though he had already one 
son (James) of that profession. In 
Seventeen Hundred Seventeen my 
brother James returned from England 
with a press and letters to set up his 
business in Boston. I liked it much 
better than that of my father, but 
still had a hankering for the sea. To 
prevent the apprehended effect of such 
an inclination, my father was impa 
tient to have me bound to my brother. 
I stood out for some time, but at last 
was persuaded, and signed the inden 
tures when I was yet but twelve years 
old. I was to serve as an apprentice 
until I was twenty-one years of age, 
only I was to be allowed journeyman’s 


oh 





wages during the last year. In a little 
time I made great proficiency in the 
business, and became a useful hand 
to my brother. I now had access to 
better books. An acquaintance with 
the apprentices of booksellers enabled 
me to sometimes borrow a small one, 
which I was careful to return soon 
and clean. Often I sat up in my room 
reading the greatest part of the night, 
when the book was borrowed in the 
evening and to be returned early in 
the morning, lest it should be missed 
or wanted. 

BOUT this time I met with an 

odd volume of the ‘‘ Spectator.” 

It was the third. I had never before 
seen any of them. I bought it, read it 
over and over, and was much de 
lighted with it. I thought the writing 
excellent, and wished if possible to 
imitate it. With this in view I took 
some of the papers, and, making short 
hints of the sentiment in each sen 
tence, laid them by a few days, and 
then, without looking at the book, 
tried to complete the papers again, 
by expressing each hinted sentiment 
at length, and as fully as it had been 
expressed before, in any suitable words 
that should come to hand. 
@ Then I compared my Spectator 
with the original, discovered some of 
my faults, and corrected them. But I 
found I wanted a stock of words, 
or a readiness in recollecting and using 
them, which I thought I should have 
acquired before that time if I had 
gone on making verses ; since the con 
tinual occasion for words of the same 
import, but of different length to suit 
the measure, or of different sound for 
the rhyme, would have laid me under 
a constant necessity of searching for 
variety, and also have tended to fix 
that variety in my mind, and make 
me master of it. 

Therefore I took some of the tales 
and turned them into verse; and, 
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after a time, when I had pretty well 
forgotten the prose, turned them back 
again. I also sometimes jumbled my 
collection of hints into confusion, and 
after some weeks endeavored to re 
duce them into 
the best order, 
before I began 
to form the full 
sentences and 
to complete the 
paper. 
© This taught 
me method in 
arranging my 
thoughts and 
impressions 
By comparing 
my work after 
wards with the 
original I dis 
covered many 
faults and was 
able to amend 
them; but I 
sometimes had 
the pleasure of 
fancying that, 
in certain par 
ticulars, I was 
lucky enough to improve the method 
or the language, and this encouraged 
me to think I might possibly in time 
come to be a tolerable English writer, 
of which I was extremely ambitious. 
@ My time for these exercises and 
for reading was at night, after work 
or before it began in the morning, 
or on Sundays, when I contrived to 
be in the printing-house alone, eva 
ding as much as I could the common 
attendance on public worship which 
my father used to exact of me when 
I was under his care, and which I 
indeed still thought a duty, though 
I could not, as it seemed to me, afford 
time to practise it. 

When about sixteen years of age I 
happened to meet with a book, written 
by one Tryon, recommending a vege 
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4 they are best contented ; 
y) for on the days they 
work, they are good-na 
oy: tured and cheerful, and, 
! with the consciousness of 
having done a good day’s work, they 
spent the evening jollily ; but on idle 
days they are mutinous and quarrel 
some, finding fault with their pork, 
the bread, etc., and in continual ill 
humor, which put me in mind of a 
sea-captain, whose rule it was to keep 
his men constantly at work; and, 
when his mate once told him that 
they had done everything, and there 
was nothing further to employ them 
about, ‘‘ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ make them 
scour the anchor.”’ 
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table diet. I determined to go into it. 
My brother, being yet unmarried, did 
not keep house, but boarded himself 
and his apprentices in another family. 
@ My refusing to eat flesh occasioned 
an inconvenien 
cy, and I was 
frequently chid 
for my singu 
larity *e oe 

I made myself 
acquainted 
with Tryon’s 
manner of pre 
paring some of 
his dishes, such 
as of boiling po 
tatoes or. rice, 
making hasty 
pudding, anda 
few others. I 
then proposed 
to my brother, 
that if hewould 
give me, week 
ly, one-half the 
money he paid 
for my board, I 
would board 
myself. He in 
stantly agreed to it, and I presently 
found that I could save half what he 
paid me “e 5 

This was an additional fund for buy 
ing books. But I had another advan 
tage in it. My brother and the rest 
going from the printing-house to their 
meals, I remained there alone, and 
despatching presently my light repast, 
which often was no more than a bis 
cuit or a slice of bread, a handful of 
raisins or a tart from the pastry cook’s 
and a glass of water, had the rest of 
the time until their return for study, 
in which I made the greater progress, 
from that greater quickness of head 
and quicker apprehension which .usu 
ally attend temperance in eating and 
drinking. 

¢, And now it was that, being on some 
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occasion made ashamed of my ignor 
ance in figures, which I had twice 
failed in learning when at school, I 
took Cocker’s book of Arithmetic, and 
went through the whole with great 
ease Se Se 

I also read Sell 
er’s and Sher 
my’s books of 
Navigation, 
and became ac 
quainted with 
the little Geom 


ete 
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“) not only to be in reality 
industrious and frugal, 
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method safest for myself and very 
embarrassing to those against whom 
I used it; therefore I took a delight 
in it, practised it continually, and 
grew very artful and expert in draw 
ing people, 
even of supe 
rior knowledge, 
into conces 
sions, the con 
sequences of 
which they did 
not foresee, en 


etry they con 
tain ; but never 
proceeded far 
in that science. 
@ And I read 
about this time 
Locke on Hum 
an Understand 
ing, and the Art 
of Thinking, 
by Messrs. du 
Port Royal. 
€ While I was 
intent on im 
proving my lan 
guage, I met 
with an English 
grammar (I be 
lieve it was 
Greenwood’s ), 
at the end of 
which were two 
little sketches 





but to avoid all appear 
ances to the contrary °** I dressed 
plainly ; I was seen at no places of 
idle diversion. I never went out 
a-fishing or shooting ; a book indeed 
sometimes debauched me from my 
work, but that was seldom, snug, 
and gave no scandal; and, to show 
that I was not above my business, 
I sometimes brought home the paper 
I purchased at the stores through 
the streets on a wheelbarrow. Thus 
being esteemed an industrious, thriv 
ing young man, and paying duly for 
what I bought, the merchants who 
imported stationery solicited my cus 
tom; others proposed supplying me 
with books, and thus I went on 
swimmingly °e Se 


tangling them 
in difficulties 
out of which 
they could not 
extricate them 
selves, and so 
obtaining vic 
tories that nei 
ther myself nor 
my cause al 
ways deserved. 
Icontinued 
this method 
some few years, 
but gradually 
left it,retaining 
only the habit 
of expressing 
myself in terms 
of modest diffi 
dence; never 
using when ad 
vancing any 


of the arts of rhetoric and logic, the 
latter finishing with a specimen of a 
dispute in the Socratic method; and 
soon after I procured Xenophon’s 
‘Memorable Things of Socrates,” 
wherein there are many instances of 
the same method. I was charmed with 
it, adopted it, dropped my abrupt 
contradiction and positive argumenta 
tion, and put on the humble inquirer 
and doubter. And being then, from 
reading Shaftesbury and Collins, be 
come a real doubter in many points 
of our religious doctrine, I found this 


thing which possibly might be dispu 
ted, the words certainly, undoubtedly 
or any other that gave the air of posi 
tiveness to an opinion ; but rather say, 
I conceive or apprehend a thing to be 
so and so ; it appears to me; or I should 
think it so and so, for such and such 
reasons; or I imagine it to be so; or it 
is so if I am not mistaken. 

€ This habit, I believe, has been of 
great advantage to me when I have 
had occasions to inculcate my opin 
ions, and persuade men into measures 
that I have been from time to time 
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engaged in promoting; and, as the 
chief ends of conversation are to in 
form or to be informed, to please or 
to persuade, I wish well-meaning, sen 
sible men would not lessen their power 
of doing good 
by a positive, 
assuming man 
ner, that sel 
dom fails to dis 
gust, tends to 
create opposi 
tion, and to de 
feat every one 
of those pur 
poses for which 
speech was 
given to us to 
wit: giving or 
receiving information or pleasure °e 
For, if you would inform, a positive 
and dogmatical manner in advancing 
your sentiments may provoke contra 
diction and preventa candid attention. 
If you wish information and improve 
ment from the knowledge of others, 
and yet at the same time express 
yourself as firmly fixed in your present 
opinions, modest, sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will probably 
leave you undisturbed in the posses 
sion of your error. And by such a 
manner, you can seldom hope to 
recommend yourself in pleasing your 
hearers, or to persuade those whose 
concurrence you desire. 

SHOULD have mentioned before 

that, in the Autumn of the pre 
ceding year, I had formed most of my 
ingenious acquaintance into a club of 
mutual improvement, which we called 
the Junto; we met on Friday even 
ings. The rules that I drew up required 
that every member, in his turn, should 
produce one or more queries on any 
point of Morals, Politics or Natural 
Philosophy, to be discussed by the 
company ; and once in three months 
produce and read an essay in his own 
writing, on any subject he pleased. 
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Pine much business on 
(their hands, do not gen 


“4 trouble of considering 
SSS) and carrying into execu 
Gon new projects. The best public 
measures are in consequence seldom 
adopted from previous wisdom, but 
are forced by the occasion. 
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Our debates were to be under the 
direction of a president, and to be 
conducted in the sincere spirit of in 
quiry after truth, without fondness 
for dispute, or desire for victory ; and, 
to prevent 
warmth, all ex 
pressions of 
positiveness in 
opinions, or di 
rect contradic 
tion, were after 
some time 
made contra 
band, and pro 
hibited under 
small penalties 
of a pecuniary 
nature Se Se se 
fad ULES of Health and Long Life, 
and to Preserve from Malignant 
Fevers, and Sickness in General: 
Eat and drink such an exact quantity 
as the constitution of thy body allows 
of, in reference to the Services of the 
Mind se se 
They that study much, ought not to 
eat so much as those that work hard, 
their digestion being not so good .e Se 
The exact quantity and quality being 
found out, is to be kept to constantly. 
@. Excess in all other things whatever, 
as well as in meat and drink, is also 
to be avoided se se 
Youth, age and sick require a different 
quantity o» se 
And so do those of contrary complex 
ions; for that which is too much for 
a phlegmatic Man is not sufficient for 
a Choleric. 
@, The measure of food ought to be (as 
much as possibly may be) exactly 
proportionate to the Quality and Con 
dition of the Stomach, because the 
Stomach digests it se s@ 
That quantity that is sufficient, the 
Stomach can perfectly concoct. and 
digest, and it sufficeth the due Nour 
ishment of the Body. 
q@ A greater quantity of some things 


who govern, hav 


like to take the 
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may be eaten than of others, some 
being of lighter digestion than others. 
@ The difficulty lies in finding out 
an exact measure; but eat for Neces 
sity, not Pleasure, for Lust knows 
not where Necessity ends. 
€ Would’st thou enjoy a long life, a 
healthy body and a vigorous mind, 
and be acquainted also with the won 
derful works of God? Labor in the 
first place to bring thy appetite into 
subjection to reason. 

ULES to Find out a Fit Measure 

of Meat and Drink: 
If thou eatest so much as makes thee 
unfit for study, or other business, thou 
exceedest the due measure *& ° 
If thou art dull and heavy after eat 
ing, it’s a sure sign thou hast exceeded 
the due measure; for meat and drink 
ought to refresh the body, and make it 
cheerful and not to dull and oppress it. 
@ If thou findest these ill Symptoms, 
consider whether too much meat, or 
too much Drink occasions it, or both, 
and abate by little and little, till thou 
findest the inconveniency removed °e 
Keep out of the Sight of Feasts and 
Banquets as much as may be; for 
tis more difficult to refrain good 
cheer, when it’s present, than from 
the Desire of it when it is away; the 
like you may observe in the objects 
of all the other senses. 
@. If a man casually exceeds, let him 
fast the next Meal, and all may be 
well again, provided it be not too 
often done; as if he exceed at dinner, 
let him refrain at supper. 
@ A temperate diet frees from dis 
eases ; such are seldom ill, but if they 
are surprised with sickness, they bear 
it better and recover sooner ; for most 
distempers have their original from 
repletion. 
@ Use now and then a little Exercise 
a quarter of an hour before meals, 
as to swing a Weight; or swing your 
arms about with a small weight in 
each hand; to leap, or the like, for 
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that stirs the muscles of the breast. 
@. A temperate diet arms the body 
against all external accidents ; so that 
they are not so easily hurt by Heat, 
Cold or Labor; if they at any time 
should be prejudiced, they are more 
easily cured either of wounds, dis 
locations or bruises °e Se 
A Sober Diet makes a man die with 
out pain: it maintains the Senses in 
Vigor; it mitigates the violence of 
the Passions and Affections. 
c= 

EFORE I enter upon my pub 
¥ lic appearance in business, it 
may be well to let you know 
; the then state of my mind 

with regard to my principles 
and morals, that you may see how 
far those influenced the future events 
of my life. My parents had early given 
me religious impressions, and brought 
me through my childhood piously in 
the Dissenting way. But I was scarce 
fifteen when, after doubting by turns 
of several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, 
I began to doubt of revelation itself. 
© Some books against Deism fell into 
my hands; they were said to be the 
substance of sermons preached at 
Boyle’s Lectures. It happened that 
they wrought an effect on me quite 
contrary to what was intended by 
them ; for the arguments of the Deists, 
which were quoted to be refuted, 
appeared to me much stronger than 
the refutations; in short, I soon be 
came a thorough Deist. 
€ I grew convinced that truth, sincer 
ity and integrity in dealings between 
man and man were of the utmost im 
portance to the felicity of life; and I 
formed written resolutions, which still 
remain in my journal book, to prac 
tise them ever while I lived 2 oo» 
Revelation had indeed no weight with 
me, as such; but I entertained an 
opinion that, though certain actions 
might not be bad because they were 
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forbidden by it, or good because it 
commanded them, yet probably these 
actions might be forbidden because 
they were bad for us, or commanded 
because they were beneficial to us, in 
their own na 
tures, all the 
circumstances 
of things con 
sidered se se 
And this persu 
asion, with the 
kind hand of 
Providence, or 
some guardian 
angel, or acci 
dental favora 
ble circumstan 
ces and situa 
tions, or all 
together, pre 
served me thru 
this dangerous 
time of youth, 
and the hazardous situations I was 
sometimes in among strangers, remote 
from the eye and advice of my father, 
without any wilful gross immorality 
or injustice, that might have been ex 
pected from my want of religion. I 
say wilful, because the instances I 
have mentioned had something of 
necessity in them, from my youth, 
inexperience, and the knavery of oth 
ers. I had therefore a tolerable char 
acter to begin the world with ; I valued 
it properly, and determined to pre 
serve it. 
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| of good fortune that seldom 
‘ happen, as by little advan 





Thus, if you teach a poor young man 
to shave himself, and keep his razor 
in order, you may contribute more 
to the happiness of his life than in 
giving him a thousand guineas. The 
money may be soon spent, the regret 


“RIVE thy business, or it 
», will drive thee. 

“yy @ The same man can 
’ not be both friend and 

winiy flatterer. 

SoS) @ He who multiplies 
Riches multiplies Cares. 

@ An old man in a House is a good 


@. Those that are feared, are hated. 
@. The things which hurt, instruct. 
@ The eye of a master will do more 
work than his hand. 

€ A soft tongue may strike hard. 
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only remaining of having foolishly con 
sumed it; but in the other case, he 
escapes the foolish vexations of wait 
ing for barbers, and of their sometimes 
dirty fingers, offensive breaths and 
dull razors ; he 
shaves when 
most conve 
nient to him, . 
and enjoys 
daily the pleas 
ure of its being 
done witha 
good instru 
ment Se Soe 
With these sen 
timents I have 
hazarded the 
few preceding 
pages, hoping 
they may 
afford hints 
which some 
time or other 
may be useful to a city I love, having 
lived many years in it very happily, 
and perhaps to some of our towns in 


America. 
—_— 


|| though some of the dogmas 
- of that persuasion, such as 
the eternal decrees of God, 
election, reprobation, etc., appeared 
to me unintelligible, others doubtful, 
and I early absented myself from the 
public assemblies of the sect, Sunday 
being my studying day, I never was 
without some religious principles 
@ I never doubted, for instance, the 
existence of the Deity ; that He made 
the world, and governed it by his 
Providence ; that the most acceptable 
service of God was the doing good to 
man; that our souls are immortal; 
and that all crime will be punished, 
and virtue rewarded, either here or 
hereafter. These I esteemed the essen 
tials of every religion; and, being to 
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be found in all the religions we had 
in our country, I respected them all, 
though with different degrees of re 
spect, as I found them more or less 
mixed with other articles, which, with 
out any tend 
ency to inspire, 
promote or 
confirm moral 
ity, served 
principally to 
divide us, and 
make us un 
friendly to one 
another ° %e 


him. 





OURAGE would fight, 
|} but Discretion won’t let 


H\\ @ We are not so sensible 
if of the greatest Health as @ At length 
1) of the least Sickness. 

q A on example i is the best sermon. 
Despair ruins some, Presumption 
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polemic arguments, or explications of 
the peculiar doctrines of our sect, and 
were all to me very dry, uninteresting 
and unedifying, since not a single 
moral principle was inculcated or en 
forced, their 
aim seeming to 
be rather to 
make us Pres 
byterians than 
good citizens. 


he took for his 
text that verse 
of the fourth 


This respect to chapter of Phi 
all, with anop ‘Many. lippians, ‘“‘Fi 
inion that the | He that won’t be counseled, can’t nally, brethren, 
worsthadsome be helped. whatsoever 


good effects, 
induced me to 
avoid all dis 
course that 
might tend to 
lessen the good 
opinion another might have of his own 
religion ; and as our province increased 
in people, and new places of worship 
were continually wanted, and gener 
ally erected by voluntary contribu 
tions, my mite for such purpose, 
whatever might be the sect, was never 
refused Se ce 

Though I seldom attended any public 
worship, I had still an opinion of its 
propriety, and of its utility when 
rightly conducted, and I regularly 
paid my annual subscription for the 
support of the only Presbyterian min 
ister or meeting we had in Philadel 
phia. He used to visit me sometimes 
as a friend, and admonish me to attend 
his administrations, and I was now 
and then prevailed on to do so, once 
for five Sundays successively. Had he 
been in my opinion a good preacher, 
perhaps I might have continued, not 
withstanding the occasion I had for 
the Sunday’s leisure in my course of 
study ; but his discourses were either 


marble Se Se 


@ Craft must beat charge for clothes, 
but Truth can go naked. 
@ Write injuries in dust, benefits in 


things are true, 
honest, just, 
pure, lovely, or 
of good report, 
if there be any 
virtue, or any 
praise, think on these things.” And I 
imagined in such a sermon on such a 
text, we could not miss of having 
some morality. But he confined him 
self to five points only, as meant by 
the apostle, viz.: (1) Keeping holy 
the Sabbath day. (2) Being diligent 
in reading the Holy Scriptures. (3) 
Attending duly the Public Worship. 
(4) Partaking of the Sacrament. (5) 
Paying a due respect to God’s min 
isters. These might be all good things ; 
but, as they were not the kind of good 
things that I expected from that text, 
I despaired of ever meeting with them 
from any other, was disgusted, and 
attended his preaching no more. 

I had some years before composed a 
little Liturgy, or form of prayer, for 
my own private use (viz., in Seven 
teen Hundred Twenty-eight), entitled, 
** Articles of Belief and Acts of Relig 
ion.” I returned to the use of this, 
and went no more to the public assem 
blies. My conduct might be blamable, 
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but I leave it, without attempting 
further to excuse it, my present pur 
pose being merely to relate facts, and 
not to make apologies for themse se 
It was about this time that I con 
ceived the bold 
and arduous 
project of arriv 
ing at moral 
perfection. I 
wished to live 
without com 
mitting any 
fault at any 
time; I would 
conquer all 
that either nat 
ural inclina 
tion, custom or 
company 
might lead me 
into.As Iknew, 
or thought I 





stout one! 


knew, what both that and himself. 
was right and @ You can bear your own faults, and 
wrong, I did 


not see why I 
might not al 
ways do the one and avoid the other. 
But I soon found I had undertaken a 
task of more difficulty than I had im 
agined Se Se 

While my care was employed in guard 
ing against one fault, I was often sur 
prised by another; habit took the 
advantage of inattention ; inclination 
was sometimes too strong for reason. 
@ I concluded, at length, that the 
mere speculative conviction that it 
was our interest to be completely 
virtuous, was not sufficient to prevent 
our slipping; and that the contrary 
habits must be broken, and good ones 
acquired and established, before we 
can have any dependence on a steady, 
uniform rectitude of conduct. For this 
purpose I therefore contrived the fol 
lowing method. 

@. These names of virtues with their 
precepts were: 


| ‘self a slave to it. 

{i @ ’Tis hard (but glo 
Sos} rious) to be poor and 

honest : An empty sack can hardly 

stand upright; but if it does, ’tis a 


@ He that can bear a reproof, and 
mend by it, if he is not wise, is ina 
fair way of being so. 

@ He that spills the rum loses that 
only; he that drinks it, often loses 


why not a fault in your wife? 
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1. Temperance.—Eat not to dulness ; 
drink not to elevation * oe 

2. Silence.—Speak not but what may 
benefit others or yourself; and at all 
times avoid trifling conversation se Se 
3. Order.—Let 
all your things 
have their 
places; mise 
each part of 
your business 
have its time. 
4. Resolution. 
—Resolve to 
perform what 
you ought ; per 
form without 
fail what you 
resolve se se 
5. Frugality.— 
Make no ex 
pense but todo 
good to others 
or yourself; i.e., 
waste nothing. 
6. Industry.— 
Lose no time; 
be always em 
ployed in something useful; cut off 
all unnecessary actions °¢ 

7. Sincerity.—Use no hurtful deceit ; 
think innocently and justly, and, if 
you speak, speak accordingly °e 
8. Justice—Wrong none by doing in 
juries, or omitting the benefits that 
are your duty °® Se 

9. Moderation.—Avoid extremes; for 
bear resenting injuries so much as you 
think they deserve * °¢ 

10. Cleanliness.—Tolerate no unclean 
liness in body, clothes or habitation * 
11. Tranquillity.—Be not disturbed at 
trifles, or at accidents common or un 
avoidable *e Se 

12. Humility.—Imitate Jesus and Soc 
rates oe Se 

My intention being to acquire the 
habitude of all these virtues, I judged 
it would be well not to distract my 
attention by attempting the whole at 
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once, but to fix it on one of them at a 
time, and, when I should be master 
of that, then to proceed to another, 
and so on, till I should have gone 
through all, and, as the previous ac 
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BSERVATIONS on my reading 
history, in Library, May Nine 
teenth, Seventeen Hundred Thirty- 
one: That the great affairs of the 
world, the wars, revolutions, etc., are 


quisition of 
some might 
facilitate the 
acquisition of 
others, I ar 
ranged them 
with that view, 
as they stand 
abovese se 

Temperance 
figetjias it 
tends to pro 
cure that cool 
ness and clear 
ness of head 
which is so 
mecessary 
where constant 
vigilance is to 
be kept up, and 
guard main 
tained against 






x ae al E that would catch fish 
ie 3 iv BY x ;, must venture his bait. 

J heel) wy @, One today is worth 
k Vis y two tomorrows. 

Rahs (; @, The way to be safe is 
SS) never to be secure. 

Fil Work as if you were to live one 
hundred years, pray as if you were to 
die tomorrow. 

@ Pride breakfasted with plenty, 
dined with poverty, supped with 
infamy. 

@ Retirement does not always secure 
virtue: Lot was upright in the city ; 
wicked in the mountain. 

@, He that has a trade has an office 
of profit and honor. 


S: 





a 


carried on and 
affected by 
parties se se 
That the view 
of these parties 
is their own 
present general 
interest, or 
what they may 
take to be 
such se se 
That the differ 
ent views of 
these different 
parties occa 
sion all confu 
SiON Se se 
That while a 
party is carry 
ing on a gener 
al design, each 
man has his 


the unremit 

ting attraction of ancient habits, and 
the force of perpetual temptations. 
This acquired and established, Silence 
would be more easy; and my desire 
being to gain knowledge at the same 
time that I improved in virtue, and 
considering that it was obtained rather 
by the use of the ears than of the 
tongue, and therefore wishing to break 
a habit I was getting into of prattling, 
punning and joking, I gave Silence 
the second place. This and the next, 
Order, I expected would allow me 
more time for attending to my proj 
ect and my studies. Resolution, once 
become habitual, would keep me firm 
in my endeavors to obtain all the 
subsequent virtues; Frugality and 
Industry freeing me from my remain 
ing debt, and producing affluence and 
independence, would make more easy 
the practise of Sincerity and Justice. 


particular pri 
vate interest in Views se 
That as soon as a party has gained its 
general point, each member becomes 
intent upon his particular interests; 
which, thwarting others, breaks that 
party into divisions, and occasions 
more confusion. 
@ That few in public affairs act from 
a mere view of the good of their coun 
try, whatever they may pretend ; and, 
though their actings bring real good to 
their country, yet men primarily con 
sidered that their own and their 
country’s interest was united, and 
did not act from a principle of benev 
olence. 
That fewer still, in public affairs, 
act with a view single to the good of 
mankind \ Se 
There seems to me at present to be 
great occasion for raising a United 
Party for Virtue, by forming the 
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virtuous and good men of all nations 
into a regular body, to be governed 
by suitable good and wise rules, which 
good and wise men may probably be 
more unanimous in their obedience to, 
than common people are to common 
laws Se Se 
And I at present think that whoever 
attempts this aright, and is well 
qualified, can not fail of pleasing 
God, and of meeting with success. 
@ The most acceptable service of God 
is doing good to man. 
_— 
*y AMBARRASSMENTS that 
4 Roy the Quakers suffered from 
“aR having established it and pub 
ie) lished it as one of their princi 
ples that no kind of war was 

lawful and which, once published, they 
could not afterwards, however much 
they might change their minds, easily 
get rid of, reminds me of what I think 
a more prudent conduct in another 
sect among us, that of the Dunkers. 

I was acquainted with one of its 
founders, Michael Welfare, soon after 
it appeared. He complained to me that 
they were grievously calumniated by 
the zealots of other persuasions, and 
charged with abominable principles 
and practises, to which they were 
utter strangers. 
@, I told him this had always been the 
case with new sects, and that, to put 
a stop to such abuse, I imagined it 
might be well to publish the articles 
of their belief, and the rules of their 
discipline oe Se 
He said that it had been proposed 
among them, but not agreed to, for 
this reason: ‘‘When we were first 
drawn together as a Society,” says he, 
‘it had pleased God to enlighten our 
minds so far as to see that some doc 
trines which were once esteemed 
truths, were errors; and that others, 
which we had esteemed errors, were 
real truths. 
@ “ From time to time He has been 














T 
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pleased to afford us further light, and 
our principles have been improving, 
and our errors diminishing. Now we 
are not sure that we have arrived 
at the end of this progression, and at 
the perfection of spiritual or theologi 
cal knowledge; and we fear that, if 
we should once print our confession of 
faith, we should feel ourselves as if 
bound and confined by it, and perhaps 
be unwilling to receive further im 
provement, and our successors still 
more so, as conceiving what we their 
elders and founders had done, to be 
something sacred, and never to be 
departed from.” 
@ This modesty in a sect is perhaps a 
singular instance in the history of 
mankind, every other sect supposing 
itself in the possession of all truth, 
and that those who differ are so far 
in the wrong; like a man traveling in 
foggy weather, those at some distance 
before him on the road he sees wrapped 
up in the fog, as well as those behind 
him, and also the people in the fields 
on each side, but near him all appears 
clear, though, in truth, he is as much 
in the fog as any of them. 

— 
ey INTS to Those That Would 
Ae) Be Rich.—The use of money 
4 We \\ is all the advantage there is 
ie having money. 
~ For six pounds a year you 
may have use of one hundred pounds, 
if you are a man of known prudence 
and honesty. 
@ He that spends a groat a day idly, 
spends idly above six pounds a year, 
which is the price of using one hundred 
pounds % Se 
He that wastes idly a groat’s worth 
of his time per day, one day with 
another, wastes the privilege of using 
one hundred pounds each day. 
@ He that idly loses five shillings’ 
worth of time, loses five shillings and 
might as prudently throw five shillings 
into the river. 
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He that loses five shillings not only 
loses that sum, but all the other 
advantage that might be made by 
turning it in dealing, which, by the 
time a young man becomes old, 
amounts to a comfortable bag of 
money Se Se 
Again, he that sells upon credit asks 
a price for what he sells equivalent 
to the principal and interest of his 
money for the time he is like to be 
kept out of it ; therefore, 
He that buys upon credit pays inter 
est for what he buys, 
And he that pays ready money might 
let that money out to use; so that, 
He that possesses anything he has 
bought, pays interest for the use of it. 
@ Consider, then, when you are temp 
ted to buy any unnecessary household 
stuff, or any superfluous thing, wheth 
er you will be willing to pay interest, 
and interest upon interest, for it as 
long as you live, and more if it grows 
worse by using. 
@ Yet, in buying goods, ’t is best to 
pay ready money, because, 
He that sells upon credit expects to 
lose five per cent by bad debts; there 
fore he charges upon all he sells upon 
credit, an advance that shall make up 
that deficiency. 
@, Those who pay for what they buy 
upon credit pay their share of this 
advance : 
He that pays ready money escapes, 
or may escape, that charge. 
@ Apenny saved is twopence clear. A 
pin a day is a groat a year. Save and 
have. Every little makes a mickle. 
— 
ERE comes Courage! that seized 
the lion absent, and ran away 
from the present mouse te se 
a 
He that can have patience can have 
what he will. 
— 
Now I have a sheep and a cow, 
everybody bids me good-morrow se se 
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Why does the blind man’s wife paint 
herself ? 
— 
The poor man must walk to get meat 
for his stomach, the rich man to get 
a stomach to his meat se se 
a 
The absent are never without fault, 
nor the present without excuse. 
—_— 
Gifts burst rocks. 
[od 
Wealth is not his that has it, but his 
that enjoys it. 


’T is easy to see, hard to foresee se se 

— 
In a discreet man’s mouth a public 
thing is private. 

—_— 
Let thy maidservant be faithful and 
strong and homely ‘e se 

_ 
Bargaining has neither friends nor 
relations. 

a 
There ’s more old drunkards than old 
doctors. 

_— 
If you know how to spend less than 
you get, you have the philosopher’s 
stone Se se 

— 
The good paymaster is lord of another 
man’s purse. 

— 
He that has neither fools nor beg 
gars among his kindred is the son of 
thunder-gust. 

— 
Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

Cd 
Do not do that which you would not 
have known se se 

— 
A man is never so ridiculous by those 
qualities that are his own as by those 
that he affects to have. 

[— — 
Deny self for self’s sake se se 
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HE wit of conversation consists 

more in finding it in others, than 
in showing a great deal yourself. He 
who goes out of your company, pleased 
with his own facetiousness and inge 
nuity, will the 
sooner come in 
to it again. 
Most men had 
rather please 
than admire 
you, and seek 
less to be in 
structed and 
diverted than 
approved and 
applauded,and 
it is certainly 
the most deli 





his heir. 


| office, but you can not 
Ley give him discretion. 

\) @ When reason preaches, 
if you don’t hear her 
= she Il box your ears. 
ee Old baie have their playthings as 
well as young ones; the difference 
is only in the price. 

@ He’s a fool that makes his doctor 
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Three may keep a secret if two of 
them are dead. 
a 

He that goes far to marry, will either 
deceive or be deceived se se > 
Approve not of 
him who com 
mends all you 
Say Se Se 

— 
By diligence 
and patience, 
the mouse bit 
in two the 
cable se se 

— 
Be civil to all; 
sociable to 
many ; familiar 


cae — : i @ Don’t value a man for the quali pane a 
please another. ty he is of, but for the qualities he ¢enemyto Mente 
@ But that possesses. <— 


sort of wit, 
which employs itself insolently in criti 
cizing and censuring the words and 
sentiments of others in conversation, 
is absolute folly; for it answers none 
of the ends of conversation. He who 
uses it neither improves others, is 
improved himself, or pleases any one. 
— 
Ever since follies have pleased, fools 
have been able to divert. 
— 
Necessity never made a good bargain. 
—_— 
Sloth and silence are a fool’s virtues. 
_— 
None preaches better than the ant, 
and she says nothing Se se 
—_— 
It is better to take many injuries than 
to give ONE se Se 
— 
Onions can make even heirs and wid 
OWS WEEP Se Se 
<=> 
If pride leads the van, beggary brings 
up the rear. 


He that waits 
upon fortune is never sure of a dinner. 
— 

The family of fools is ancient se oe 
—_— 
Eyes and priests bear no jests Se Se 
— 
A learned blockhead is a greater 
blockhead than an ignorant one. 
— 
Avarice and happiness never saw each 
other ; how then should they become 
acquainted ? °e oe 
— 
Necessity has no law; I know some 
attorneys of the same. 
— 

To be humble to superiors is duty, to 
equals courtesy, to inferiors nobleness. 
— 

Here comes the orator, with his flood 
of words, and his drop of reason *# Se 
— 

Let thy vices die before thee. — .- 
— 

Keep your eyes wide open before 

marriage, half shut afterwards se se 
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One mend-fault is worth two find- 
faults; but one find-fault is better 
than two make-faults. 

_— 
He is no clown that drives the plow, 
but he that 


doeth clownish 

things © °« » 
aa rs oY 

Mary’s mouth [(7* oi 


U 
0 


costs her noth 
ing, for she 
never opens it 
but at others’ 
expense. 


— 
Great famine 
when wolves 
eat wolves se 

— 

He that lieth 
down with 
dogs shall rise 
up with fleas. 

—_— 
Search others 
for their vir 
tues, thyself 
for thy vices. 

— 

God heals, and 
the doctor 
takes the fee. 
= 

If you desire 
many things, many things will seem 
but a few %e oe 

— 
Receive before you write, but write 
before you pay. 

— 





to gain leisure. 


their heels. 


Forewarned, forearmed Se Se 
— 
I saw few die of hunger—of eating, 
one hundred thousand se se 
—_— 
He that lives well is learned enough. 
— 
Poverty, poetry and new titles of 
honor make men ridiculous se se 


| friends, but non-perform 
ance will turn them into 
enemies. 

@ Employ thy time well, 
3 if thou truly meanest 


@ Lend money to an enemy, and 
thou ’It gain him; to a friend, and 
thou ’lt lose him. 

@ Anger and folly walk cheek by 
jowl; repentance treads on both 


@ When knaves fall out, honest 

men get their goods: when priests 

dispute we come at the truth. 

@ He that riseth late must trot 

all day, and shall scarce overtake 

his business at night. 

@, Experience keeps a dear school, 

yet fools will learn in no other. 
Beware of little expenses: a 

small leak will sink a great ship. 
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He that scatters thorns, let him not 
go barefoot. 
—_— 
I have never seen the Philosopher’s 
Stone that turns lead into gold, but 
I have known 
the pursuit of 
it turn a man’s 
gold into lead. 
— 
The rotten ap 
ple spoils his 
companion *e 
— 
Don’t throw 
stones at your 
neighbors, if 
your own win 
dows are glass. 
— 
He that sells 
upon trust 
loses many 
friends, and al 
ways wants 
Money se Se 
— 
Lovers, trav 
elers and poets 
will give mon 
ey to be heard. 
— 
None but the 
well-bred man 
knows how to 
confess a fault, or acknowledge him 
self in an error ° °e 
— 
He that speaks much is much mis 
taken. 
_— 
Creditors have better memories than 
debtors Se Se 
— 
Reading makes a full man—medita 
tion a profound man—discourse a 
clear man. 
—_— 
Wink at small faults—remember thou 
hast great ONeS Se se 
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Are you angry that others disappoint 


An American Bible 


@ Sell not virtue to purchase wealth, 


you? Remember that you can not nor liberty to purchase power. 


depend upon yourself se se 
_— 


The ancients tell us what is best ; but 


we must learn 
of the moderns 
what is fittest. 
— 
Since I can not 
govern myown 
tongue though 
within my own 
teeth, how can 
I hope to gov 
ernthe tongues 
of others? se 
_— 
Since thou art 
not sure of a 
minute, throw 
not away an 
hour Se Se 
— 
If you do what 
you should 
not, you must 
hear what you 
would not. 
—_— 
Hast thou vir 
tue? Acquire 





few of their 

peas 

| @ A quarrelsome man 

4 has no good neighbors. 

a @ None know the unfor 

Ponte! nat the fortunate do not 

know themselves. 

@ What signifies your patience if 

you can’t find it when you want it ? 
He is not well bred that can not 

bear Ill-Breeding in others. 

@ Many a man would have been 

worse, if his estate had been better. 

@ The busy man has few idle visi 

tors; to the boiling pot the flies 

come not. 

@, Calamity and prosperity are the 

touchstones of integrity. 

@, Love your enemies, for they tell 

you your faults. 


— 
He that builds before he counts the 
cost, acts foolishly ; and he that counts 


before he 
builds, finds 
that-he did 
not count 
wisely Se Se 
— 
The noblest 
question in the 
world is, What 
good may I do 
in it? se oe 
— 
Creditors are 
a superstitious 
sect, great ob 
servers of set 
daysand times. 
— 
Great talkers 
ought to be 
cropped, for 
they have no 
need of ears. 
— 
Is there any 
thing indeed 
that men take 


also the graces and beauties of virtue. 
— 


Fly pleasures, and they ’Il follow you. 
— 
If thou hast wit and learning, add 
to it wisdom and modesty se se 
—_— 
You may be more happy than princes, 
if you will be more virtuous. 
— 
If you would not be forgotten, as 
soon as you are dead and rotten, 
either write things worth reading, or 
do things worth the writing ... ». 
— 
Serving God is doing good to man, but 
praying is thought an easier service, 
and therefore more generally chosen. 


more pains about than to make them 
selves unhappy? se se 
— 


Who has deceived thee so oft as thy 
self? 

— 
Nothing brings more pain than too 
much pleasure; nothing more bond 
age than too much liberty (or liber 
tinism) se se 

— 
A pair of good ears will drain dry a 
hundred tongues. 

— 
Nothing humbler than ambition when 
it is about to climb os. s» 

—_— 
It is not Leisure that is not used. 
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There is much difference between 
imitating a good man and counterfeit 
ing him. 
—_— 
If any man flatters me, I’ll flatter him 
again, though 
he were my 
best friend se 
_—_ 

Wish not so 
much to live 






Se 7) 
ae 


WOME are justly laughed 
4) at for keeping their mon 
oy ey foolishly, others for 
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Severity is often clemency ; Clemency 
Severity se se 
— 

When a friend deals with a friend, 
let the bargain be clear and well 
penned, that 
they may con 
tinue friends 
to the end s 


long as to live 
well. 

— 

As we must ac 
count for every 
idle word, so 
we must for 
every idle 
silence se se 

— 
Never entreat 
a servant to 
dwell with 
thee. 

— 
Time is an 
herb that cures 
all diseases > 

— 
Idleness is the 
Dead Sea that 
swallows all 
virtues : Be ac 





ah Ris 


Ue 


purchase of repentance. 

@ Don’t overload gratitude: 
do, she ’ll kick. 

@ At twenty years of age the will 
reigns; at thirty the wit; at forty 
the judgment. 

@, Christianity commands us to pass 
by injuries; policy to let them pass 
by us. 

@ Up, sluggard, and waste not life; 
in the grave will be sleeping enough. 
@ The world is full of fools and 
faint hearts; and yet every one has 
courage enough to bear the misfor 
tunes, and wisdom enough to man 
age the affairs, of his neighbor. 


if you 


spending it idly: He is In success be 

the greatest fool of all moderate. 

that layeth it out in a Racecar aaiees 
may be no fool, 


but he is one 
that relies on 
him se de 

— 
All things are 
easy to indus 
try: all things 
difficult to 
sloth. 

<_— 
Would you 
live with ease, 
do what you 
ought, and not 
what you 
please se se 

— 
Samson with 
his strong 


tive in business, that temptation may 
miss her aim; the bird that sits is 
easily shot. 

— 
Write with the learned, pronounce 
with the vulgar + Se 

<— 
Setting too good an example is a kind 
of slander seldom forgiven; ‘tis 
Scandalum Magnatum se se 

— 
Haste makes waste. 

a 
The old man has given all to his son. 
O fool! to undress thyself before thou 
art going to bed se »« 


body had a weak head, or he would 
not have laid it in a harlot’s lap. 


—— 


What one relishes, nourishes Se #e 
— 

He has lost his boots, but saved his 

spurs. 


—_— 


Success has ruined many a man Se se 
—— 

Many dishes, many diseases. Many 

medicines, few cures. 


— 


Nothing dries sooner than a tear se 
a 


Eat to live, and not live to eat. 
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When Prosperity was well mounted, 
she let go the Bridle, and soon came 
tumbling out of the saddle *e °e 
— 
Ignorance leads men into a party, and 
Shame keeps them from getting out 
again Se Se 
—_— 
When out of Favor, none know thee; 
when in, thou dost not know thyself. 
pe 
An honest man will receive neither 
money nor praise that is not his due. 
— 
Saying and doing have quarreled and 
parted so °o 
—_— 
Laws too gentle are seldom obeyed; 
too severe, seldom executed *@ 5 
—_— 
A wise man will desire no more than 
what he can get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully and leave con 
tentedly ° Se 
— 
@ Tomorrow every fault is to be 
amended ; but that Tomorrow never 
comes. 
—_— 

A flatterer never seems absurd: The 
flattered always take his word ° ° 
—_— 

Neither praise nor dispraise, till seven 
Christmases be over. 

— 

Learn of the skilful: He that teaches 
himself hath a fool fora master °e Se 
_— 

Be always ashamed to catch thyself 

idle Se So 
— 


Love and be loved. 
— 

They who have nothing to be troubled 
at, will be troubled at nothing se se 
a 

Lying rides upon debt’s back se Se 
Nick’s passions grow fat and hearty: 
his understanding looks consumptive. 
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If evils come not, then our fears are 
vain; 
And if they do, fear but augments the 
pain. 

— 
If you would keep your secret from 
an enemy, tell it not to a friend. 

— 
Quarrels never could last long, 
If on one side only lay the wrong. 

— 
Strange! that a Man who has wit 
enough to write a Satire should have 
folly enough to publish it * % 

i. ad 
Rob not for burnt offerings. 

a 
Doing an injury puts you below your 
enemy ; revenging one makes you but 
even with him; forgiving it sets you 
above him ° % 

— 
All would live long, but none would 
be old Se se 

— 
Great good-nature, without Prudence, 
is a great Misfortune °© °e 

— 
The golden age never was the present 
age °@ oe 

_— 

What signifies knowing the names, if 
you know not the nature of things? 
SS 
We may give advice, but we can not 

give conduct °@ Se 

— 
Honors change manners * ° 

— 
Youth is pert and positive, age modest 
and doubting. So ears of corn, when 
young and light, stand bolt upright, 
but hang their heads when weighty, 
full and ripe oe 5e 

—_ 
Don’t judge of Men’s Wealth or Piety, 
by their Sunday appearance. 

=< 
Not to oversee workmen is to leave 
your purse open to them se se 
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God works wonders now and then; 
Behold! a lawyer, an honest man. 
— 

Anger warms the Invention, but it 

overheats the oven Se Se 
<a 
Beauty and folly are old companions. 
_— 
Tell me my faults and mend your 
OWN Se Se 
— 
Many a man’s own tongue gives evi 
dence against his understanding. 
— 
The royal crown cures not the Head 
ache se so 
_ 
Trouble springs from idleness; toil 
from ease. 
a 


To lengthen thy life, lessen thy meals. 
— 
He has changed his one-eyed horse 
for a blind one Se se 
— 
Beware of the young doctor and the 
old barber. 
-__— 
Kings and bears often worry their 
keepers °e °e 
a 
He does not possess wealth, it pos 
sesses him. 
— 
He that can not obey, 
command e se 
— 
Bucephalus, the horse of Alexander, 
hath as lasting fame as his master. 
— 
Fools multiply folly se 
— 
To be intimate with a foolish friend 
is like going to bed with a razor. 
_— 
The doors of wisdom are never shut. 
a 
Where there is hunger, law is not 
regarded; and where law is not re 
garded, there wiil be hunger ‘se .» 


can not 
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Would you be loved, love and be 
lovable *e se 
—_— 
In the affairs of this world men are 
saved, not by Faith, but by the want 
of it. 
—_—— 
Friendship can not live with cere 
mony, nor without civility ° ° 
— 
He that would travel much, should 
eat little. 
— 
The learned fool writes his nonsense in 
better language than the unlearned, 
but still ’t is nonsense °e 
— 
God gives all things to industry. 
— 
Willows are weak, but they bind 
the fagot ** se 
cc 
Eat few suppers, and you ’ll need few 
Medicines. 
a 
Two dry sticks will burn a green one. 
= 
How few there are who have courage 
enough to own their Faults, or resolu 
tion enough to mend them! °e °c 
_— 
Little rogues easily become great ones. 
—_ 
Many a long dispute among Divines 
may be thus abridged: It is so, It is 
not so; It is so, It is not so®™ °& 
—_— 
Praise little, dispraise less. 
— 
Men differ daily about things which 
are subject to sense. Is it likely then 
they should agree about things 
invisible ? Se Se 
a 
Who is strong? He that can conquer 
his bad Habits. 
_ 
Tart words make no friends: spoon 
ful of honey will catch more flies than 
gallon of vinegar se Se 
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The wise and brave dares own that 
he was wrong se Se 

— 
Who is wise? He that learns from 
every one. Who is powerful? He that 
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Think of three things: whence you 
came, where you are going, and to 
whom you must account. 


—_— 


Dost thou love life? Then do not 


governs his pas 
sions. Who is 
rich? He that 
is content. And 
who is that? 
Nobody se se 

— 
Nine men in 
ten are sui 
cides. 

— 
Sorrow is good 
for nothing but 
SiN Se Se 

— 
Friendship 
increases by vis 
iting friends, 
but by visiting 
seldom Se Se 

— 

A brother may 
not bea friend, 
but a friend 
will always be 
a brother. 

— 

Be at war with 





A Ne ©y @ It’s the easiest thing 
2 IN ay in the world for a man 
Eioat mi to deceive himself. 
oe @ The tongue is ever 
turning to the aching tooth. 

@ There’s a time to wink as well as 
to see. 

@ There is no man so bad but he 
secretly respects the good. 

@ Most fools think they are only 
ignorant. 

@ Most people return small favors, 
acknowledge middling ones, and 
repay great ones with ingratitude. 
@ Who judges best of a man—his 
enemies or himself? 

@ The honest man takes pains, and 
then enjoys pleasures; the knave 
takes pleasures, and then suffers 
pains. 






squander time ; 
for that’s the 
stuff Life is 
made Of se Se 

— 
Generous 
minds are all 
of a kin se ce 

— 
Meanness is 
the parent of 
insolence. 

— 
Words may 
show a man’s 
Wit, but Ac 
tions his mean 
ing se se 

— 
Content makes 
poor men rich ; 
Discontent 
makesrich men 
poor. 

—_— ~ 
Strive tobe 
the greatest. 


your vices, at 
peace with your neighbors, and let 
every New Year find you a better man. 
— 
Cunning proceeds from want of capac 
ity Se So 
— 

A hundred thieves can not strip one 
naked man, especially if his skin ’s off. 
— 

Today is yesterday’s pupil se se 
— 
A change of fortune hurts a wise man 
no more than a change of moon. 
— 
The end of Passion is the beginning 
of Repentance se se 


man in your 
country, and 
you may be disappointed; strive to 
be the best and you may succeed : he 
may well win the race that runs by 
himself se Se 
—— 
Vice knows she’s ugly, so puts on 
her mask. 
— 
A man has no more Goods than he 
gets Good by Se de 
— 
Welcome, mischief, if thou comest 
alone se se 


- . 


— 


Good sense is a thing all need, few 
have, and none think they want. 
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What ’s proper is becoming: see the 
Blacksmith with his white silk apron! 
. — 
Don’t go to the doctor with every 
distemper, nor to the lawyer with 
every quarrel, 
nor to the pot 
for every 
thirst so se 
— 
Want of care 
does us more 
damage than 
want of knowl 
edge se so 
—_— 
A life of leisure 
and a life of 
laziness are 





govern cel veng 


OL bare of virtue. 
@, The favor of the great 
is no inheritance. 


@ An innocent plowman is more 
worthy than a vicious prince. 

@ Teach your child to hold his 
tongue; he’ll learn fast enough to 
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Half-hospitality opens his Door and 
shuts up his countenance »« s« 
— 

Thou can’st not joke an enemy into 
a friend, but thou may’st a friend 
into an enemy. 
— 
Time enough 
always proves 
little enough. 


@ If you would be re He that by 
& venged of your enemy, thePlow would 


thrive, himself 

must either 

hold or drive. 
— 

Life with fools 

consists in 


two things. speak. Drinking ; with 

a. @ Where there.’s marriage without the wise man, 

A light purse is 1 th fesbak) +h Lew ing s74 

a heavy curse. OV, there wi € love without Thinking s- 
— marriage. <— 

Take courage, @| The tongue offends and the ears If Jack’s in 

Mortal! Death get the cuffing. love, he’s no 


can’t banish 
thee out of the 


UNIVETSE se se 
— 


Mad kings and 
mad bulls are 
not to be held by treaties and pack 
thread se s«. 


never be lazy. 


— 


The sting of a reproach is the Truth 
of it. 

— 
The most exquisite folly is made of 
wisdom spun too fine se se 

—_— 
Changing countries or beds cures 
neither a bad manager nor a fever. 


a 


Do me the favor to deny me at once. 
— 

A true great man will neither trample 

on a worm nor sneak to an Emperor. 
— 


If you have time, don’t wait for time. 


@ It is ill-mannered to silence a fool, 
and cruelty to let him go on. 
@ He that never eats too much will 


judge of Jill’s 
Beauty. 
— 
He that pur 
sues two hares 
at once, does 
not catch one and lets t’ other go. 
—_— 
Pardoning the Bad is injuring the 
Good se se 
—_— 
A Mob’s a Monster; Heads enough, 
but no Brains. 
—_— 
Fear to do ill, and you need fear 
naught else se se 
— 
To whom thy secret thou dost tell, 
To him thy freedom thou dost sell. 


— 


Well done is better than well said. 
—_— 

If you’d have a servant that you 

like, serve yourself se oe 
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He that speaks ill of the mare will 
buy her. 

— 
If you’d be wealthy, think of saving, 
more than of getting : the Indies have 
not made Spain rich, because her Out 
goes equal her Incomes °> °e 

— 
You may drive a gift without a 
gimlet. 

— 
If you ’d lose a troublesome visitor, 
lend him money se » 

—_— 
The sleeping fox catches no poultry. 
UP! UP! 

—_— 
If you’d have it done, go; if not, 
send o= so 

c— 


Make haste slowly. 
— 
Dine with little, sup with less; do 
better still: sleep supperless °o » 
ac 
What you would seem to be, be 
really. 
a 
Industry, perseverance and frugality 
make fortune yield = °« 
—_— 
Keep thou from the Opportunity, and 
God will keep thee from the Sin. 
_— 
If you ’d be beloved, make yourself 
amiable. A true friend is the best 
possession. 
cc 
It’s common for men to give pre 
tended reasons, instead of one real 
One se so 
_— 
He’s a fool that can not conceal his 
Wisdom. 
—_ 
You may talk too much on the best 
of subjects so oo 


A man without ceremony has need 
of great merit in its place 2 se 
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To God we owe fear and love; to our 
neighbors justice and character; to 
ourselves prudence and sobriety. 
c_ 
All blood is alike ancient » 
—_— 
Speak with contempt of none, 
from slave to king ; 
The meanest bee hath, and will 
use, a sting. 


No gains without pains °e ° 

—_— 
Light-heeled mothers make leaden 
heeled daughters. 

—_— 
Silks and satins put out the kitchen 
fire. 

cc 
The generous mind least regards 
money, and yet most feels the want 
Of it 2 

— 
Who is rich? He that rejoices in his 
portion. 

—_— 
Wealth and Content are not always 
Bedfellows. Wise men learn by others’ 
harms; Fools by their own se se 

—_— 
Great spenders are bad lenders. 

— 


Virtue and Happiness are Mother 


and Daughter *o se 


— 
Let our fathers and grandfathers be 
valued for their goodness, ourselves 
for our own. 

cc 
Spots of dirt thrown upon my char 
acter I suffered while fresh to remain ; 
I did not choose to spread by endeavor 
ing to remove them, but relied on the 
vulgar adage, that they would all rub 
off when they were dry » oe 

—_— 
O Lazybones! Dost thou think-God 
would have given thee arms and 
legs, if He had not designed thou 
should’st use them ? 


Benjamin Franklin 


At the workingman’s house hunger 
looks in, but dares not enter ° o 
_—_— 


The worst wheel of the cart makes 


the most noise. 
—_— 
Don’t misinform your doctor nor your 
- lawyer “= ‘© 
— 
_ The masterpiece of man is to live to 
the purpose. 
— 
A countryman between two lawyers 
is like a fish between two cats “= °« 
— 
Tomorrow you ’ll reform, you always 
cry ; 

In what far country does this mor 
row lie, 

That ’t is so mighty long ere it 
arrive ? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow 
live? 

*T is so far-fetched this morrow that 
I fear 

*T will be both very old, and very 
dear. 

— I ’ll reform, the fool ides 


Say ; 
Today itself ’s too late—the wise did 
yesterday. 


— 


He that can compose himself is wiser 


than he that composed books ‘ “ ° 


— 
Poor Dick eats like a well man, and 
drinks like a sick. 

— 
Love, cough and a smoke can’t well 
be hid se se 

—- 
No better relation than a overt and 
faithful friend. 

— 
Grace thou thy house, and let not that 
grace thee °= ‘= 

— 
Historians relate, not so much what 
is done, as what they would have one 
believe. 
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He that falls in love with himself will 
have no rivals % /o 
— 
Each year one vicious habit rooted 
out, 
In time might make the worst man 
good throughout. 
—_— 
Trust thyself, and another shall not 
betray thee ©“ °& 
— 
Let thy child’s first lesson be obedi 
ence and the second will be what thou 
wilt se so 
— i. 
Blessed is he that expects nothing, for 
he shall never be disappointed. 
— 
Rather go to bed supperless than run 
in debt for a breakfast se se 
_— 
No resolution of repenting hereafter 
can be sincere + so 
_— 
Let thy discontents be secrets. 
— 
Honor thy father and thy mother; 
that is live so as to be an honor to 
them though they are dead “ °e 
— 
If thou injurest conscience, it will have 
its revenge on thee. 
: — 
Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any 
of an enemy ° ° 
— 
In a corrupt Age, the putting the 
world in order would breed Confusion ; 
then e’en mind your own Business. 
-_ ; 
To serve the Public faithfully, and at 
the same time to please it entirely, is 
impracticable 2 %« 
_— 
The idle Man is the Devil’s Hireling, 
whose Livery is Rags, whose Diet and 
Wages are Famine and Diseases ‘o 
; — 
Men often mistake themselves, seldom 
forget themselves <o °o 
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Nor is a duty beneficial because it is 
commanded, rather it is commanded 
because it is beneficial »e »o 
— 

Happy that nation, fortunate that age, 
whose history 
is not divert 
ing se se 

—_— 
Death takes no 
bribes. 

—_— 
Industry need 
not wish se Se 

— 






oe a reason, but seldom with 
. | a good one. 

-\*) @ Mankindare very odd 
et creatures: One half cen 
4) sure what they practise, 
the athe half practise what they 
censure; the rest always say and do 
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Half the Truth is often a great Lie. 
— 
He that complains has too much *« 
— 
Virtue may always make a Face hand 
some, but Vice 
will certain 
make it ugly. 
— 
Tricks and 
treachery are 
the practise of 
fools that have 
not wit enough 
to be honest. 


An empty bag <— 

can not stand as they ‘ought. ’ Content is the 

upright. No man ever was glorious, who Philosopher’s 

. g 
_ =— ae Was not laborious. rele 7 
ela Aes, Better slip with foot than tongue. SUMS 4°*} 

Coy tp ULhry i RRS is its own meas toucheaaaaas 

that confide. : ; tite gold se se 
<— @ There is neither honor nor gain <— 


There are lazy 
minds as well 
as lazy bodies. 
— 
He that carries 
a small Crime 
easily will 
carry it on when it comes to be an Ox. 
— 

When knaves betray each other, one 
can be blamed or the other pitied »- 
— 

Great Modesty often hides Great 

Merit fe Se 


medicines. 


— 


Pride gets into the Coach, and Shame 
mounts behind. 
_ 
Fools need advice most, but Wise men 
only are the better for it se oo 
— 
Silence is not always a Sign of Wis 
dom, but Babbling is ever a Folly. 
— 


You may delay, but Time will not. 


—_— 


He that’s content hath enough se se 


got in dealing with a villain. 
@ He’s the best physician that 
knows the worthlessness of the most 


@ Keep your mouth wet, feet dry. 


Prodigality of 
Time produces 
Poverty of 
Mind as well 
as of Estate se 
ac 

The morning 
Daylight appears plainer when you 
put out your candle. 

—_— 


One Nestor is worth two Ajaxes °e oe 
—_— 
When you’re an Anvil, hold you still ; 
When you ’re a hammer, strike your 
fill. 
—_— 
The first Mistake in Public Business 
is the going into it .e oe 
—_— 
The way to see by Faith is to shut the 
Eye of Reason °c e 
—_— 
The Eagle snatched a coal from the 
Altar, but it fired her Nest se o#.- 
_— P 
Good-Will, like the Wind, bloweth 
where it listeth. 


Benjamin Franklin 


S“OURTEOUS READER: I 
ps have heard that nothing 
; & Mant gives an Author so great 
é By Paves Pleasure as to find his works 
respectfully quoted by other 
learned Au 





cows 
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@, Judge, then, how much I must 
have been gratified by an Incident 
I am going to relate to you. I stopped 
my horse lately where a great Number 
of people were collected at a Vendue 

of Merchant 


thors. This f= eeAY what you owe, and Goods. The 
pleasureIhave [2WP)Se@as\: , 4 Hour of Sale 
but seldom en EP 5 you ’ll know what is your not being 


joyed, for tho own. 
I have been, if 
I may say it 
without Van 
ity, an eminent 
Author of Al 
manacs annu 
ally now a full 
quarter of a 
Century, my 
Brother Au 
thorsinthe 
same Way, for 
what Reason I 
know not, have 
ever been very 





countenance. 


advice. 


|| @ Be not niggardly of 
<in’y What costs thee nothing, 
<~*) as courtesy, counsel and 


@ Beware of him that is slow to 
anger: He is angry for something, 
and will not be pleased for nothing. 
@. Thirst after desert—not reward. 
@. Who says Jack is not generous? 
He is always fond of giving, and 
cares not for receiving, what ?—why, 


«@ Thou hadst better eat salt with 


come, they 
were convers 
ing on the Bad 
ness of the 
Times, and one 
of the Com 
pany called to 
a plain, clean, 
old Man, with 
white Locks: 
“Pray, Father 
Abraham, 
what think you 
of the Times? 
Won’t these 
heavy Taxes 


Ritau res the philosophers of Greece, than Sect 
Seas other SUgar with the courtiers of Italy. snail weeverbe 


Author has 

taken the least notice of me, so that 
did not my Writings produce me some 
solid Pudding, the great Deficiency 
of Praise would have quite discour 
aged Me se se 

I concluded at length that the People 
were the best judges of my Merit ; for 
they buy my Works; and besides in 
my Rambles, where I am not per 
sonally known, I have frequently 
heard one or other of my Adages 
repeated with, as Poor Richard says, 
at the End on’t; this gave me some 
Satisfaction, as it showed not only 
that my Instructions were regarded, 
but Discovered likewise some Respect 
for my Authority ; and I own that to 
encourage the practise of remember 
ing and repeating those wise Sen 
tences, I have sometimes quoted my 
self with great gravity. 


able to pay 
them ? What would you advise us to ?”’ 
Father Abraham stood up, and re 
plied, “If you’d have my Advice, 
I’ll give it you in short, for a word 
to the Wise is enough, and many 
Words won’t fill a bushel, as Poor 
Richard says.’’ se Se 
They joined in desiring him to speak 
his Mind, and gathering round him, 
he proceeded as follows: 
RIENDS,”’ says he, “‘and Neigh 
bors, the Taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and if those laid on by the 
Government were the only ones we 
had to pay, we might more easily 
discharge them; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to 
some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our Idleness, three times 
as much by our Pride, and four 
times as much by our Folly, and 
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from these taxes the Commissioners 
can not ease or deliver us by allowing 
an Abatement. However, let us harken 
to good Advice, and something may 
be done for us; God helps them that 
help themselves, as Poor Richard says 
in his Almanac of Seventeen Hundred 
Thirty-three. 

@ It would be thought a hard Govern 
ment that should tax its People one 
tenth Part of their Time, to be 
employed in its Service. But Idleness 
taxes many of us much more, if we 
reckon all that is spent in absolute 
Sloth, or doing of nothing, with that 
which is spent in idle Employments 
or Amusements, that amount to 
nothing. Sloth, by bringing on Dis 
eases, absolutely shortens Life. Sloth, 
like Rust, consumes faster than Labor 
wears, while the used key is always 
bright, as Poor Richard says 2 Se 
But, dost thou love Life, then do not 
squander Time, for that’s the Stuff 
Life is made of, as Poor Richard 
says. How much more than is neces 
sary do we spend in Sleep! forgetting 
that the Sleeping Fox catches no 
Poultry, and that there will be sleep 
ing enough in the Grave, as Poor 
Richard says. If Time be of all Things 
the most Precious, wasting of Time 
must be, as Poor Richard says, the 
greatest Prodigality, since, as he else 
where tells us, Lost time is never found 
again ; and what we call Time enough, 
always proves little enough. 

@ Let us then be up and doing, and 
doing to the Purpose ; so by Diligence 
shall we do more with less Perplexity. 
Sloth makes all things difficult, but 
Industry all Things easy, as Poor 
Richard says: and He that riseth 
late must trot all Day, and shall 
scarce overtake his business at Night. 
While Laziness travels so slowly that 
Poverty soon overtakes him, as we 
read in Poor Richard, who adds, 
Drive thy Business, let not that drive 
thee; and Early to Bed and early to 
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rise, makes a Man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise. 

O what signifies wishing and 

hoping for better times? We 
may make these Times better if we 
bestir ourselves. Industry need not 
wish, as Poor Richard says, and He 
that lives upon Hope will die fasting. 
There are no gains, without Pains; 
then Help Hands for I have no 
Lands, or if I have, they are smartly 
taxed. And as Poor Richard likewise 
observes, He that hath a trade hath 
an Estate, and he that hath a Calling 
hath an Office of Profit and Honor; 
but then the Trade must be worked 
at, and the Calling well followed, or 
neither the Estate nor the Office will 
enable us to pay our Taxes. If we are 
industrious we shall never starve ; for, 
as Poor Richard says, At the Work 
ingman’s house Hunger looks in, but 
dares not enter. Nor will the Bailiff 
nor the Constable enter, for Industry 
pays Debts while Despair increaseth 
them, says Poor Richard.What though 
you have found no Treasure, nor has 
any Rich Relation left you a Legacy, 
Diligence is the Mother of Good-Luck, 
as Poor Richard says, and God gives 
all things to Industry. 
@ Then plow deep, while Sluggards 
sleep, and you shall have Corn to sell 
and to keep, says Poor Dick. Work 
while it is called Today, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered 
tomorrow, which makes Poor Richard 
say, One Today is worth two Tomor 
rows; and farther, Have you some 
what to do Tomorrow, do it Today. 
If you were a Servant would you not 
be ashamed that a good Master 
should catch you idle? As you then 
are your own Master, be ashamed to 
catch yourself idle, as Poor Dick says. 
When there is so much to be done for 
yourself, your Family, your Country, 
and your gracious King, be up by 
Peep of Day; Let not the sun look 
down and say, Inglorious here he lies. 
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Handle your Tools without Mittens; 
remember that the Cat in Gloves 
catches no mice, as Poor Richard 
says. ’T is true there is much to be 
done, and perhaps you are weak 
handed, but stick to it steadily, and 
you will see great Effects, for con 
stant Dropping wears away Stones, 
and by Diligence and Patience the 
Mouse ate in two the Cable; and 
little strokes fell great Oaks, as Poor 
Richard says in his Almanac, the 
Year I can not just now remember * 
THINKS I hear some of you 
say, Must a man afford himself 
no leisure? I will tell thee, my friend, 
what Poor Richard says. Employ thy 
Time well if thou meanest to gain 
Leisure ; and, since thou art not sure 
of a Minute, throw not away an 
Hour. Leisure is Time for doing some 
thing useful ; this Leisure the diligent 
man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never ; so that, as Poor Richard says, 
a Life of Leisure and a Life of Labor 
are two Things. Do you imagine that 
Sloth will afford you more comfort 
than Labor? No; for as Poor Richard 
says, Trouble springs from Idleness, 
and grievous Toil from needless Ease. 
Many without Labor would live by 
their Wits only, but they break for 
want of stock. Whereas Industry 
gives Comfort, and Plenty, and 
Respect, Fly Pleasure, and they ’ll 
follow you. The diligent Spinner has 
a large Shift ; and now I have a Sheep 
and a Cow, everybody bids me Good 
morrow, all of which is well said by 
Poor Richard. 
@ But with our Industry we must 
likewise be steady, settled and care 
ful, and oversee our own Affairs with 
our own eyes, and not trust too much 
to others; for as Poor Richard says, 
I never saw an oft-removed Tree, 
Nor yet an oft-removed Family, 
That throve so well as those that 
settled be. 
And again, Three Removes is as bad 
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as a Fire; and again, Keep thy Shop, 
and thy Shop will keep thee; and 
again, If you would have your busi 
ness done, go; if not, send. And again, 
He that by the Plow must thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 
And again, The Eye of a Master will 
do more work than both his Hands; 
and again, Want of Care does us more 
damage than want of Knowledge ; and 
again, Not to oversee Workmen is to 
leave them your Purse open. Trusting 
too much to others’ care is the Ruin of 
Many; for as the Almanac says, In 
the affairs of this world men are saved, 
not by Faith, but by the Want of it; 
but a Man’s own Care is profitable ; 
for, saith Poor Dick, Learning is to 
the Studious, and Riches to the Care 
ful, as well as Power to the Bold, and 
Heaven to the Virtuous. And farther, 
If you would have a faithful Servant, 
and one that you like, serve yourself. 
And again, he adviseth to circumspec 
tion and Care, even in the smallest 
Matters, because sometimes a little 
Neglect may breed great Mischief, 
adding, For want of a Nail the Shoe 
was lost ; for want of a Shoe the Horse 
was lost, and for want of a Horse the 
Rider was lost, being overtaken and 
slain by the Enemy, all for want of 
care about a Horseshoe-Nail se se 
O much for Industry, my Friends, 
and attention to one’s own Busi 
ness; but to these we must add Fru 
gality, if we would make our Industry 
more certainly successful. A man may, 
if he knows not how to save as he 
gets, Keep his nose all his Life to the 
Grindstone, and die not worth a Groat 
at last. A fat Kitchen makes a lean 
Will, as Poor Richard says, and, 
Many estates are spent in the Get 
ting, 
Since women for Tea forsook Spinning 
and Knitting, 
And men for Punch forsook Hewing 
and Splitting. 
If you would be wealthy, says he, in 
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another Almanac, think of Saving as 
well as of Getting: the Indies have 
not made Spain rich, because her Out 
goes are greater than her Incomes. 
Away, then, with your expensive 
Follies; you 
will not have 
so much cause 
to complain of 
hard Times, 
Heavy Taxes, 
and chargeable 


SC, 
yok Nyon 






Families; for, 
as Poor Dick 
says, 


Women and 
Wine, Game 
and Deceit, 

Make the Wealth small, and the Wants 
great. 

And farther, What maintains one 

Vice would bring up two Children »o 

You may think, perhaps, that a little 

Tea or a little Punch now and then, 

Diet a little more Costly, Clothes a 

little finer, and a little Entertainment 

now and then, can be no great Matter ; 
but remember what Poor Richard 
says, Many a Little makes a Mickle; 
and farther, Beware of Little Expen 
ses; a small Leak will sink a great 

Ship ; and again, Who Dainties love, 

shall Beggars prove; and moreover, 

Fools make feasts and wise Men eat 

them se se 

RE you are all got together at 
this Vendue of Fineries and 

Knicknacks. You call them Goods, 

but if you do not take care, they will 

prove Evils to some of you. You 
expect they will be sold cheap, and 
perhaps they may for less than they 
cost; but if you have no Occasion for 
them, they must be Dear to you. Re 
member what Poor Richard says, Buy 
what thou hast no need of, and ere 
long thou shalt sell thy Necessaries. 

And again, At a great Pennyworth 

pause a while : he means, that perhaps 

the cheapness is apparent only, and 


the easiest se Se 


HERE 
being happy: We may 
either diminish our wants 
or augment our means 
| —either will do—the re 
2 -*=) sult is the same; and it 
is for each man to decide for himself, 
and do that which happens to be 
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not real; or the Bargain, by straiten 
ing thee in thy Business, may do thee 
more Harm than Good. For in another 
Place he says, Many have been ruined 
by buying good Pennyworths. Again 
Poor Richard 
says, ’T is fool 
ish to lay out 
Money ina pur 
chase of Re 
pentance; and 
yet this Folly 
is practised 
every day at 
Vendues, for 
want of mind 
ing the Alma 
nac. Wise men, 
as Poor Dick says, learn by others’ 
Harms, Fools scarcely by their own; 
but Felix quem faciunt aliena Peric 
ula cautum. Many a one, for the sake 
of Finery on the Back, have gone with 
a hungry Belly, and half-starved their 
Families ; Silks and Satins, Scarlet and 
Velvets, as Poor Richard says, Put out 
the Kitchen Fire. These are not the 
Necessaries of Life ; they can scarcely 
be called the Conveniences, and yet 
only because they look Pretty, how 
many want to have them. The arti 
ficial Wants of Mankind thus become 
more numerous than the natural ; and 
as Poor Dick says, For one poor per 
son, there are a hundred indigent. By 
these, and other Extravagances, the 
Genteel are reduced to Poverty, and 
forced to borrow of those whom they 
formerly despised, but who through 
Industry and Frugality have main 
tained their Standing; in which case 
it appears plainly that a Plowman on 
his Legs is higher than a Gentleman 
on his Knees, as Poor Richard says. 
Perhaps they have had a small estate 
left them, which they knew not the 
getting of—they think ’t is Day and 
will never be Night; that a little to 
be spent out of so much, is not worth 
minding (a Child and a Fool, as Poor 


are two ways of 
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Richard says, imagine that Twenty 
Shillings and Twenty Years can never 
be spent) ; but, always taking out of 
the Meat-Tub, and never putting in, 
soon comes to the Bottom; then, as 
Poor Dick 
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what Use is this Pride of Appearance ? 
for which so much is risked, so much 
is suffered ! It can not promote Health 
or ease Pain; it makes no increase of 
merit in the Person, creates Envy, it 

hastens Mis 


says, When S<y/F you are idle or sick or fortune se ve 
the Well’s dry, i poor, however hard it What is a But 
ed otal ie ©y) may be to diminish your rn ? At 
Water.But this || wants, it will be harder ,, creche 
they might (fy, to augment your means. caterpillar 
have known (ox >@) @ If you are active and dressed. 
before if they prosperous or young or in good The gaudy 
had taken his health, it may be easier for you to Fop’s his 


Advice: If you 
would know 
the Value of 
Money, go and 
try to borrow 
some; for he 
that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrow 
ing ; and indeed, so does he that lends 
to such People, when he goes to get 
it in again. Poor Dick further advises 
and says, 
Fond Pride of Dress is sure a very 
Curse ; 
Ere Fancy you consult, consult your 
Purse se se 
And again, Pride is as loud a Beggar 
as Want, and a great deal more saucy. 
When you have bought one fine Thing 
you must buy ten more, that your ap 
pearance may be all of a Piece; but 
Poor Dick says, ’T is easier to sup 
press the first Desire than to satisfy 
all that follow it. And ’t is truly folly 
for the Poor to ape the Rich, as for 
the Frog to swell, in order to equal 
the Ox se se 
Great Estates may venture more, 
But little Boats should keep near 
Shore se se 
*T is, however, a Folly soon punished ; 
for Pride that dines on Vanity sups on 
Contempt, as Poor Richard says. And 
in another place, Pride breakfasted 
with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and 
supped with Infamy. And after all, of 


ish your wants. 


augment your means than to dimin 


@. But if you are wise, you will do 
both at the same time. 


Picture just, 
as Poor Rich 
ard Says Se oe 

UT what 

Madness 
must it be to 
run in Debt for these Superfluities! 
We are offered by the terms of 
this Vendue, Six Months’ Credit; and 
that perhaps has induced some of us 
to attend it, because we can not spare 
the ready Money and hope now to be 
fine without it. But, ah, think what 
you do when you run in debt; You 
give to another Power over your 
Liberty. If you can not pay at the 
Time, you will be ashamed to see 
your Creditor; you will be in Fear 
when you speak to him; you will 
make poor, pitiful, sneaking Excuses, 
and by Degrees come to lose your 
Veracity, and sink into base down 
right lying ; for as Poor Richard says, 
The second Vice is Lying, the first is 
running in Debt. And again, to the 
same purpose, Lying rides upon Debt’s 
back. Whereas a freeborn Englishman 
ought not to be ashamed or afraid to 
see or speak to any Man living, But 
Poverty often deprives a Man of all 
Spirit and Virtue; ’T is hard for an 
empty Bag to stand upright, as Poor 
Richard truly says. What would you 
think of that Prince, or that Govern 
ment, who should issue an Edict for 
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bidding you to dress like a Gentleman, 
or a Gentlewoman, on Pain of Impris 
onment or Servitude ! Would you not 
say, that you are Free, havea right to 
dress as you please, and that such an 
Edict would be a Breach of your Priv 
ileges, and such a Government tyran 
nical! And yet you are about to put 
yourself under that Tyranny when 
you run in debt for such Dress !. Your 
Creditor has authority at his Pleasure 
to deprive you of your Liberty, by 
confining you in Jail for Life, or to sell 
you for a Servant, if you should not 
be able to pay him! When you have 
got your Bargain, you may, perhaps, 
think little of Payment! but Credit 
ors, Poor Richard tells us, have better 
Memories than Debtors; and in 
another Place says, Creditors are a 
superstitious Sect, great Observers of 
set Days and Times. The Day comes 
round before you are aware, and the 
Demand is made before you are pre 
pared to satisfy it. Or, if you bear 
your Debt in Mind, the Term which 
at First seemed so long will, as it 
lessens, appear extremely short. Time 
will seem to have added wings to his 
Heels as well as Shoulders. Those hath 
a short Lent, saith Poor Richard, 
who owe Money to be paid at Easter. 
Then since, as he says, the Borrower 
is a slave to the Lender, and the 
Debtor is the creditor, disdain the 
Chain, preserve your Freedom, and 
maintain your Independency. Be In 
dustrious and free ; be frugal and free. 
At present, perhaps, you may think 
yourself in thriving Circumstances, 
and that you can bear a little Extrav 
agance without Injury ; but, 

For Age and Want save while you 

may ; 

No Morning Sun lasts a whole Day, 
as Poor Richard says. Gain may be 
temporary and uncertain, but ever 
while you live Experience is constant 
and certain; and, ’t is easier to build 
two Chimneys than to keep one in 
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- fuel, as Poor Richard says. So rather 


go to bed supperless than rise in Debt. 
Get what you can, and what you get 

hold. 
’T is the stone that will turn all your 

Lead into Gold, 
as Poor Richard says. And when you 
have got the Philosopher’s Stone, 
sure you will no longer complain of 
the bad Times, or the Difficulty of 
paying Taxes. 

IS Doctrine, my Friends, is 

Reason and Wisdom; but after 
all, do not depend too much on your 
own Industry, and Frugality, and Pru 
dence, though excellent Things; for 
they may all be blasted without the 
Blessing of Heaven; and therefore, 
ask that Blessing humbly, and be not 
uncharitable to those that at present 
seem to want it, but comfort and 
help them. Remember Job suffered 
and was afterwards prosperous *e *e 
And now to conclude; Experience 
keeps a dear School, but Fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that; 
for it is true, we may give Advice, 
but we can not give Conduct, as Poor 
Richard says. However, remember 
this, They that won’t be counseled 
can’t be helped, as Poor Richard says: 
and farther, That if you will not 
hear Reason, she ’ll surely rap your 
Knuckles.” »& 5 

US the old Gentleman ended 

his Harangue. The People heard 
it and approved the Doctrine, and 
immediately practised the contrary, 
just as if it had been a common Ser 
mon ; for the Vendue opened, and they 
began to buy extravagantly, notwith 
standing all his Cautions, and their 
own Fear of Taxes. I found the good 
Man had thoroughly studied my 
Almanacs and digested all I had 
dropped on those Topics during the 
course of Five-and-Twenty Years. The 
frequent mention he made of me must 
have tried any one else, but my Vanity 
was wonderfully delighted with it, 
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though I was conscious that not a 
Tenth part of this Wisdom was my 
own which he ascribed to me, but 
rather the Gleanings I had made of 
the sense of all Ages and Nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better 
for the Echo of it; and though I had 
at first determined to buy stuff for a 
new Coat, I went away resolved to 
wear my old one a little longer. 
Reader, if thou wilt do the same, 
thy profit will be as great as mine “ 
—_— 
time, perhaps, mankind may be 
wise enough to let trade take its 
own course, find its own channels, and 
regulate its own proportions, etc. At 
present, most of the edicts cf princes, 
placerts, laws and ordinances of king 
doms and States for the purpose prove 
political blunders, the advantages they 
produce not being general for the 
Commonwealth, but particular to pri 
vate persons or bodies in the State 
who procure them, and at the expense 
of the rest of the people * »& 
cc 
aye JOIN with you most cordially in 
rejoicing at the return of peace. I 
hope that it will be lasting, and that 
mankind will at length, as they call 
themselves reasonable creatures, have 
reason and sense enough to settle their 
differences without cutting throats; 
for, in my opinion, there never was a 
good war or a bad peace. What vast 
additions to the conveniences and com 
forts of living might mankind have 
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acquired, if the money spent in wars 
had been employed in works of public 
utility ! What an extension of agricul 
ture, even to the tops of our moun 
tains ; what rivers rendered navigable, 
or joined by canals; what bridges, 
aqueducts, new roads and other public 
works, edifices and improvements, ren 
dering England a complete paradise, 
might have been obtained by spending 
those millions in doing good, which in 
the last war have been spent in doing 
mischief ; in bringing misery to thou 
sands of families, and destroying the 
lives of so many thousands of working 
people, who might have performed 
the useful labor se se 

cc 
When the well’s dry we know the 
worth of water °e * 

—_—_— 
It were to be wished that commerce 
were as free between all nations of the 
world as it is between the several 
counties of England : so would all by 
mutual communication obtain more 
enjoyment. These counties do not ruin 
one another by trade; neither would 
the nations “se °e 

— 
Let us be attentive to these (our nat 
ural advantages) and then the power 
of rivals, with all their restraining and 
prohibiting acts, can not much hurt us. 
We are sons of the earth and seas, and 
the touch of our parents will com 
municate to us fresh strength and 
vigor to renew the contest. 
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at the same time: the hand of force 
may destroy, but can not disjoin them. 


Fierro 


ex 


=—NAHEN, in the course of 
))| human events, it is nec 
‘| essary for one people to 
dissolve the political 
*\ bands which have con 
‘nected them with an 
: “= other, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the 
separate and equal station to which 
the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s 
God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 
@ We hold these truths to be self-evi 
dent: that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Crea 
tor with inherent and inalienable 
rights; that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi 
ness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed; that 
whenever any form of government be 
comes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute new govern 
ment, laying its foundation on such 
principles, and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate that governments long estab 
lished should not be changed for light 
and transient causes ; and accordingly 
all experience hath shown that man 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right them 
selves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations (be 
gun at a distinguished period and 
pursuing invariably the same object) 
evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off 
such government, and to provide new 
guards for their future security. Such 








has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to 
expunge their former systems of 
government. The history of the pres 
ent King of Great Britain is a history 
of unremitting injuries and usurpa 
tions, among which appears no soli 
tary fact to contradict the uniform 
tenor of the rest, but all have in di 
rect object, the establishment of an 
absolute tyranny over these States. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted 
to a candid world, for the truth of 
which we pledge a faith yet un 
sullied by falsehood °e se 

E has refused his assent to laws 

the most wholesome and neces 
sary for the public good °> se 
He has forbidden his Governors to 
pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their 
operation till his assent should be 
obtained; and, when so suspended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend 
to them. 
@ He has refused to pass other laws 
for the accommodation of large dis 
tricts of people, unless those people 
would relinquish the right of repre 
sentation in the Legislature, a right 
inestimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants onlyse oe 
He has called together legislative 
bodies at places unusual, uncomfort 
able, and distant from the depository 
of their public records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into com 
pliance with his measures. 
@ He has dissolved representative 
houses repeatedly and continually for 
opposing with manly firmness his in 
vasions on the rights of the people. 
@ He has refused for a long time 
after such dissolutions to cause others 
to be elected, whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, 
have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise, the State remaining, 
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in the meantime, exposed to all the 
dangers of invasions from without 
and convulsions within ° %% 

He has endeavored to prevent the 
population of these States; for that 
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our constitutions and unacknowl 
edged by our laws, giving his assent 
to their acts of pretended legislation 
for quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us; for protecting them 


purpose ob 
structing the 
laws for nat 
uralization of 
foreigners, re 
fusing to pass 
others to en 
courage their 
migrations 
hither, and 
raising the con 
ditions of new 
appropriations 
of lands. 

© He has suf 
fered the ad 
ministration of 
justice totally 
to cease in 
some of these 
States, refus 
ing his assent 
to laws for 
establishing 
judiciary pow 
ers St Soe 

He has made 


<4 SERVED with General 
©) Washington in the Legis 
ee / lature of Virginia, before 
| the Revolution, and, dur 
: ing it, with Doctor Frank 
==} lin in Congress. I never 
Beard either of them speak ten min 
utes at a time, nor to any but the 
main point, which was to decide the 
question. They laid their shoulders 
to the great points, knowing that 
the little ones would follow of them 
selves. If the present Congress errs 
in too much talking, how can it be 
otherwise, in a body to which the 
people send one hundred and fifty 
lawyers, whose trade it is to question 
everything, yield nothing, and talk 
by the hour? That one hundred 
and fifty lawyers should do business 
together ought not to be expected. 





by a mock 
trial from pun 
ishment for 
any murders 
which they 
should commit 
on the inhabit 
ants of these 
States ; for cut 
ting off our 
trade with all 
parts of the 
world; for im 
posing taxes on 
us without our 
consent ; for de 
priving us of 
the benefits of 
trial by jury; 
for transport 
ing us beyond 
seas to be tried 
for pretended 
offenses; for 
abolishing the 
free system of 


our judges de 

pendent on his will alone for the 
tenure of their offices, and the amount 
and payment of their salaries °c se 
He has erected a multitude of new 
offices, by a self-assumed power, and 
sent hither swarms of new officers to 
harass our people and eat out their 
substance. 

«, He has kept among us in times of 
peace standing armies and ships of 
war without the consent of our Leg 
islatures °c Se 

He has affected to render the military 
independent of, and superior to, the 
civil power. 

« He has combined with others to 
subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 


English laws in 
a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an ar 
bitrary government, and enlarging 
its boundaries, so as to render it at 
once an example and fit instrument 
for introducing the same absolute rule 
into these States ; for taking away our 
charters, abolishing our most valuable 
laws, and altering fundamentally the 
forms of our governments; for sus 
pending our own Legislatures, and 
declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases 
whatsoever °e °c 

He has abdicated government-here, 
withdrawing his governors, and de 
claring us out of his allegiance and 
protection %e Se 


Thomas 


He has plundered our seas, ravaged 
our coasts, burnt our towns, and de 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

@ He is at this time transporting 
large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
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hemisphere, or to incur miserable 
death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of Infidel powers, is the warfare of 
the Christian king of Great Britain. 


complete the 
works ofdeath, 
desolation and 
tyranny al 
ready begun 
with circum 
stances of 
cruelty and per 
fidy unworthy 
the head of a 
civilized na 
tion se S@ 

He has con 
strained our fel 
low-citizens, 
taken captive 
on the high 
seas, to bear 
arms against 
their country, 
to become the 
executioners of 
their friends 
and brethren, 
or to fall them 
selves by their 
hands. 

@ He has en 


c 






EAIED =<YiHE appeal to the rights 
Be 1 of man, which had been 
s) B/E made in the United 
at at ‘| States, was taken up by 










‘ France, first of the Euro 
“| pean nations. From her, 
he ‘opicit has spread over those of 
the South. The tyrants of the North 
have allied indeed against it; but it 
is irresistible. Their opposition will 
only multiply its millions of human 
victims; their own satellites will 
catch it, and the condition of man 
through the civilized world will be 
finally and greatly ameliorated. This 
is a wonderful instance of great events 
from small causes. So inscrutable is 
the arrangement of causes and con 
sequences in this world, that a two 
penny duty on tea, unjustly imposed 
in a sequestered part of it, changes 
the condition of all its inhabitants. 


Determined to 
keep open a 
market where 
Men should be 
bought and 
sold, he has 
prostituted his 
negative for 
suppressing 
every legisla 
tive attempt 
to prohibit or 
to restrain this 
execrable com 
merce. And 
that this as 
semblage of 
horrors might 
want no fact of 
distinguished 
die, he is even 
now exciting 
those very peo 
ple to rise in 
arms among 
us, and to pur 
chase that lib 
erty of which 


deavoredto 

bring on the inhabitants of our fron 
tiers, the merciless Indian savages, 
whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all 
ages, sexes and conditions of exist 
ENce se 2 

He has incited treasonable insurrec 
tions of our fellow-citizens, with the 
allurements of forfeiture and con 
fiscation of our property °© °*& 

He has waged cruel war against hu 
man nature itself, violating its most 
sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never 
offended him, captivating and carry 
ing them into slavery in another 


hehasdeprived 
them, by murdering the people on 
whom he also obtruded them: thus 
paying off former crimes committed 
against the liberties of one people, 
with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another. 
N every stage of these oppressions 
we have petitioned for redress in 
the most humble terms: our repeated 
petitions have been answered only by 
repeated i injuries *@ %& 
A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may de 
fine a tyrant is unfit to be the ruler 
of a people who mean to be free. Fu 
ture ages will scarcely believe that the 
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hardiness of one man adventured, 
within the short compass of twelve 
years only, to lay a foundation so 
broad and so undisguised for tyranny, 
over a people fostered and fixed in 
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ties of our common kindred to disavow 
these usurpations which were likely 
to interrupt our connection and cor 
respondence. They, too, have been 
deaf to the voice of Justice and of 


principles of 
freedom °e °‘e 
Nor have we 
been wanting 
in attentions 
to our British 
brethren. We 
have warned 
them from 
time to time 
of attempts by 
their Legisla 
ture to extend 
a jurisdiction 
over these our 
States. We 
have reminded 
them of the cir 
cumstances of 
our emigration 
and settlement 
here, no one of 
which could 
warrant so 
strange a pre 
tension: that 
these were 
effected at the 
expense of our 
own blood and 
treasure, un 
assisted by the 
wealth or the 
strength of 
Great Britain: 


<= IIHERE 


are three epochs 
NAY KX 


Sye CN in history, signalized by 






—< 





@ e/ {J the total extinction of 
PANE ) Z(H) ~4 , 


2\\\ national morality. The 
“ina first was of the succes 
<<< sors of Alexander, not 
omitting himself. The next, the suc 
cessors of the first Ceesar: The third, 
our own age. This was begun by the 
partition of Poland, followed by that 
of the treaty of Pilnitz; next the 
conflagration of Copenhagen; then 
the enormities of Bonaparte, parti 
tioning the earth at his will, and 
devastating it with fire and sword; 
now the conspiracy of kings, the 
successors of Bonaparte, blasphe 
mously calling themselves the Holy 
Alliance, treading in the footsteps 
of their incarcerated leader ; not yet, 
indeed, usurping the governments of 
other nations, avowedly and in de 
tail, but controlling by their armies 
the forms in which they will permit 
them to be governed ; and reserving, 
in petto, the order and extent of the 
usurpations further meditated. 









consanguinity, 
and when oc 
casions have 
been given 
them, by the 
regular course 
of their laws, 
of removing 
from their 
councils the 
disturbers of 
our harmony, 
they have, by 
their free elec 
tion, re-estab 
lished them in 
power. At this 
very time, too, 
they are per 
mitting their 
chief mag 
istrate to send 
over not only 
soldiers of our 
common blood, 
but Scotch and 
foreign mer 
cenaries to in 
vade and de 
stroy us. These 
facts have giv 
en the last stab 
to agonizing 
affection, and 
manly spirit 


that in constituting indeed our sev 
eral forms of government, we had 
adopted one common king, thereby 
laying a foundation for perpetual 
league and amity with them: but that 
submission to their parliament was 
no part of our constitution, nor ever 
in idea, if history may be credited: 
and we appealed to their native jus 
tice and magnanimity as well as to the 


bids us to renounce forever these un 
feeling brethren. We must endeavor 
to forget our former love for them, 
and hold them as we hold the rest of 
mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends. We might have been a free 
and a great people together; but a 
communication of grandeur and of 
freedom, it seems, is below their dig 
nity. Be it so, since they will have it. 


Thomas 


The road to happiness and to glory 
is open to us, too. Henceforth, we 
will tread it apart from them, and 
acquiesce in the stern necessity which 
pronounces our eternal separation ! 
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HERE are extraordinary situa 
tions which require extraordinary 
interposition °= ° 
An exasperated people who feel they 
have power are not easily restrained 


E, there 

fore, the 
represent 
atives of the 
United States 
of America in 
General Con 
gress assem 
bled, do in the 
mame, and by 
the authority 
of the good 
people of these 
States, reject 
and renounce 
all allegiance 
and subjection 
to the kings of 
Great Britain 
and all others 
who hereafter 
may claim by, 
through or 


| HAVE sometimes asked 
2) myself, whether my coun 
AL WAKS)) try is the better for my 
OY’ ay \ ib meas all? I a 
(cg not know that it is. 

eM: have been the instrument 
of doing the following things, but 
they would have been done by others 
—some of them, perhaps, a little 
better : The Rivanna had never been 
used for navigation ; scarcely an emp 
ty canoe had ever passed down it. 
Soon after I came of age, I examined 
its obstructions, set on foot a sub 
scription for removing them, got an 
Act of Assembly passed, and the 
thing effected, so as to be used 
completely and fully for carrying 











within limits 
strictly reg 
ular °o se 
cc 

ET those 

flatter 
who fear: it is 
not an Ameri 
can art. To 
give praise 
where it is not 
due might be 
well from the 
standpoint of 
venality, but 
would ill 
beseem those 
who are assert 
ing the rights 
of human nat 
ure. They 
know, and will, 
therefore, say, 


under them; 
we utterly dis 
solve all politi 
cal connection which may heretofore 
have subsisted between us and the 
people or parliament of Great Brit 
ain: and finally we do assert and de 
clare these Colonies to be free, inde 
pendent States, and that as free 
and independent States, they have 
full power to levy war, conclude 
peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts 
and things which independent States 
may of right do. 

@ And for the support of this declara 
tion, we mutually pledge to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.—Jefferson’s First Draft 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

— 
When reason’s free, error may beborne. 


down all our produce ° °« 


that kings are 
the servants, 
and not the 
proprietors of the people se °c 
_ 
HE great principles of right and 
wrong are legible to every reader ; 
to pursue them requires not the aid 
of many counselors. The whole art of 
government consists in the art of be 
ing honest. Only aim to do your 
duty, and mankind will give you 
credit where you fail se se 
ad 
It is a certain position in law that 
allegiance and protection are recipro 
cal, the one ceasing when the other 
is withdrawn. 
_ 
PROPOSED to abolish the law 
of primogeniture, and to make 
real estate descendible in parcenary 
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to the next of kin, as personal prop 
erty is, by the statute of distribution. 
Mr. Pendleton wished to preserve 
the right of primogeniture, but see 
ing at once that that could not pre 
vail, he proposed we should adopt 
the Hebrew principle, and give a doub 
le portion to the elder son. I observed 
that if the eldest son could eat twice 
as much, or do double work, it might 
be a natural evidence of his right to 
a double portion ; but being on a par, 
in his powers and wants, with his 
brothers and sisters, he should be on 
a par also in the partition of the pat 
rimony ; and such was the decision of 
the other members *» *~ 
—_— 

HE bill for establishing religious 

freedom in the United States, 
the principles of which had, to a cer 
tain degree, been enacted before, I 
had drawn in all the latitude of rea 
son and right. It still met with op 
position ; but, with some mutilations 
in the preamble, it was finally passed ; 
and a singular proposition proved that 
its protection of opinion was meant to 
be universal. Where the preamble 
declares that coercion is a departure 
from the plan of the holy author of 
our religion, an amendment was pro 
posed, by inserting the words “ Jesus 
Christ,” so that it should read, ‘‘a de 
parture from the plan of Jesus Christ, 
the holy author of our religion ” ; the 
insertion was rejected by a great ma 
jority, in proof that they meant to 
comprehend, within the mantle of its 
protection, the Jew and the Gentile, 
the Christian and Mahometan, the 
Hindoo, and the Infidel of every 
denomination ‘°c ° 

— 

Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most 
vigorous, the most independent, the 
most virtuous, and they are tied to 
their country and wedded to its liberty 
and interest by the most lasting bonds. 
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a REPAIR, then, fellow-cit 
/ <. izens, to the post you have 
<o\\ assigned me © 

{{ With experience enough in 
subordinate offices to have 
seen the difficulties of this, the great 
est of all, I have learned to expect 
that it will rarely fall to the lot of im 
perfect man to retire from this sta 
tion with the reputation and favor 
which bring him into it. Without pre 
tensions to that high confidence re 
posed in our first and great Revolu 
tionary character, whose pre-eminent 
services had entitled him to the first 
place in his country’s love, and des 
tined for him the fairest page in the 
volume of faithful history, I ask so 
much confidence only as may give 
firmness and effect to the legal ad 
ministration of your affairs. I shall 
often go wrong through defect of judg 
ment. When right, I shall often be 
thought wrong by those whose posi 
tions will not command a view of the 
whole ground. I ask your indulgence 
for my own errors, which will never be 
intentional ; and your support against 
the errors of others, who may con 
demn what they would not if seen 
in all its parts. The approbation im 
plied by your suffrage is a consola 
tion to me for the past; and my fu 
ture solicitude will be to retain the 
good opinion of those who have 
bestowed it in advance, to conciliate 
that of others by doing them all the 
good I can, and to be instrumental 
to the happiness and freedom of all. 
@, Relying, then, on the patronage of 
your good-will, I advance with obe 
dience to the work, ready to retire 
from it whenever you become sen 
sible how much better choice it is in 
your power to make. May that Infin 
ite Power which rules the destinies of 
the universe lead our councils to what 
is best, and give them a favorable 
issue for your peace and prosperity. 
— Extract From Inaugural Address. 







Thomas 










x 
a “ay 


is not enough that honest 
ax BS men are appointed judges. 
a a) All know the influence of in 
Uy terest on the mind of man, 
is and how unconsciously his 
one is warped by that influence. 
To this bias add that of the esprit 
de corps, of their peculiar maxim and 
creed, that “‘it is the office of a 
good judge to enlarge his jurisdic 
tion,’ and the absence of responsi 
bility ; and how much can we expect 
in impartial decision between the 
General Government, of which they 
are themselves so eminent a part, and 
an individual State, from which they 
have nothing to hope or fear? We 
have seen, too, that, contrary to all 
correct example, they are in the habit 
of going out of the question before 
them, to throw an anchor ahead, and 
grapple further hold for future advan 
ces of power. They are then, in fact, 
the corps of sappers and miners, stead 
ily working to undermine the independ 
ent rights of the States, and to con 
solidate all power in the hands of 
that government in which they have 
so important a freehold estate. But 
it is not by the consolidation or con 
centration of powers, but by their dis 
tribution, that good government is 
effected. Were not this great country 
already divided into States, that divi 
sion must be made, that each might 
do for itself what concerns itself direct 
ly, and what it can so much better 
do than a distant authority. Every 
State again is divided into counties, 
each to take care of what lies within 
its local bounds; each county again 
into townships or wards, to manage 
minuter details ; and every ward into 
farms, governed each by its individ 
ual proprietor. Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow, and when 
to reap, we should very soon want 
bread. It is by this partition of cares, 
descending in gradation from general 
to particular, that the mass of human 
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affairs may be best managed, for the 
good and prosperity of all. I repeat 
that I do not charge the judges with 
wilful and ill-intentioned error; but 
honest error must be arrested, where 
its toleration leads to public ruin. 
As, for the safety of society, we com 
mit honest maniacs to Bedlam, so 
judges should be withdrawn from 
their bench, whose erroneous biases 
are leading us to dissolution. It may, 
indeed, injure them in fame or in for 
tune ; but it saves the Republic, which 
is the first and supreme law sx oe 
cc 
AM not prepared to say that the 
first magistrate of a nation can 
not commit treason against his coun 
try, or is unamenable to its punish 
ment; nor yet that, where there is no 
written law, no regulated tribunal, 
there is not a law in our hearts, and a 
power in our hands, given for right 
eous employment in maintaining 
right, and in redressing wrong se so» 
c 
= “NE free and independent leg 
+ islature hereby takes upon 
ay is 2 | itself to suspend the powers 
Fe , of another, free and independ 
ent as itself, thus exhibiting 
a phenomenon unknown in Nature, 
the creator and creature of its own 
power. Not only the principles of com 
monsense, but the common feelings of 
human nature must be surrendered 
up, before his Majesty’s subjects here 
can be persuaded to believe that they 
hold their political existence at the 
will of a British Parliament. Shall 
these governments be dissolved, their 
property annihilated, and their people 
reduced to a state of Nature, at the 
imperious breath of a body of men 
whom they never saw, in whom they 
never confided, and over whom they 
have no powers of punishment or re 
moval, let their crimes against the 
American public be ever so great? 
Can any one reason be assigned why 
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one hundred and sixty thousand elec 
tors in the island of Great Britain 
should give law to four millions in 
the States of America, every individ 
ual of whom is equal to every individ 
ual of them 
in virtue, in 
understanding 
and in bodily 
strength? 
Were this to be 
admitted, in 
stead of being 
a free people, 
as we have 
hitherto sup 
posed, and 
mean to continue ourselves, we should 
suddenly be found the slaves, not of 
one but of one hundred and sixty 
thousand tyrants; distinguished, too, 
from all others, by this singular cir 
cumstance, that they are removed 
from the reach of fear, the only re 
straining motive which may hold the 
hand of a tyrant °= °e 


a 





The bulk of mankind are schoolboys 
through life “© ° 
_— 

~~’ HAVE sometimes asked my 

> self, whether my country is 

~\\ the better for my having 
20) lived at all? I do not know 
that it is. I have been the 
instrument of doing the following 
things; but they would have been 
done by others—some of them, per 
haps, a little better : The Rivanna had 
never been used for navigation ; scarce 
ly an empty canoe had ever passed 
down it. Soon after I came of age, 
I examined its obstructions, set on 
foot a subscription for removing them, 
got an Act of Assembly passed, and 
the thing effected, so as to be used 
completely and fully for carrying 
down all our produce *© °© 
The Declaration of Independence. 
I proposed the demolition of the 





ON would gain by setting 
‘}commerce at perfect 


morality for a public and another 
for a private man %e Se 
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Church establishment, and the free 
dom of religion. It could only be done 
by degrees ; to wit, the act of 1776, c 2, 
exempted dissenters from contribu 
tions to the Church, and, left the 
Church clergy 
to be support 
ed by volun 
tary contribu 
tions of their 
own sect; was 
continued 
from year to 
year, and made 
perpetual 
1779, c 36. 

q Theact 
putting an end to entails »e °e 

The act prohibiting the importation 
of slaves. 

@ The act concerning citizens, and 
establishing the natural right of man 
to expatriate himself, at will. The act 
changing the course of descents, and 
giving the inheritance to all the chil 
dren, etc., equally, I drew as part of 
the revisal S@> Se 

In 1789 and 1790,I had a great num 
ber of olive-plants, of the best kind, 
sent from Marseilles to Charleston, 
for South Carolina and Georgia. They 
were planted and are flourishing ; and, 
though not yet multiplied, they will 
be the germ of that cultivation in 
those States. 

@ In 1790, I got a cask of heavy up 
land rice, from the River Denbigh, in 
Africa, about lat. 9° 30’ North, which 
I sent to Charleston, in hopes it 
might supersede the culture of the wet 
rice, which renders South Carolina 
and Georgia so pestilential through 
the Summer. It was divided and a 
part sent to Georgia. I know not 
whether it has been attended to in 
South Carolina; but it has spread in 
the upper parts of Georgia, so as to 
have become almost general. and is 
highly prized. Perhaps it may answer 
also in Tennessee and Kentucky. The 


Thomas 


greatest service which can be ren 
dered any country is, to add a useful 
plant to its culture, especially a bread 
grain; next in value to bread is oil. 
@ Whether the act for the more gen 
eral diffusion 
of knowledge 
will ever be car 
ried into com 
plete effect, I 
know not. It 
was received 
by the Legis 
lature with 
great enthu 
siasm at first; 
and a small 
effort was 
made in 1796, 
by the act to 
establish public schools, to carry a 
part of it into effect, viz., that for the 
establishment of free English schools ; 
but the option given to the courts has 
defeated the intention of the act. 

@ I am not one of those who fear 
the people se »» 

— 





Isteer my bark with Hope in the head, 
leaving Fear astern. 
— 

INESTY, disinterestedness and 

good-nature are indispensable to 
procure the esteem and confidence of 
those with whom we live, and on 
whose esteem our happiness depends. 
Never suffer a thought to be harbored 
in your mind which you would not 
avow openly.When tempted to do any 
thing in secret, ask yourself if you 
would do it in public; if you would 
not, be sure it is wrong. In little dis 
putes with your companions, give 
way rather than insist on trifles, for 
their love and the approbation of 
others will be worth more to you 
than the trifle in dispute. Above all 
things and at all times, practise your 
self in good humor; this is, of all 


| throw open the doors of 
} commerce, and to knock 
a off all its shackles, giving 
#7) perfect freedom to all for 
<5; S) the vent of whatever they 
may choose to bring into our ports, 
and asking the same in theirs. 
@ Follow principle and the knot 
unties itself se se» 
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human qualities, the most amiable 
and endearing to society. Whenever 
you feel a warmth of temper arising, 
check it at once and suppress it, 
recollecting it would make you un 
happy within 
yourself and 
disliked by 
others. Noth 
ing gives one 
person so great 
an advantage 
over another 
under all cir 
cumstances. 
Think of these 
things, practise 
them, and you 
will be reward 
ed by the love 
and the confidence of the world *e * 
_— 

SJes20U say that in taking Gen 
“eral Washington on your 
shoulders, to bear him harm 

«0; less through the Federal coali 
tion, you encounter a perilous 
topic. I do not think so. You have 
given the genuine history of the course 
of his mind through the trying scenes 
in which it was engaged, and of the 
seductions by which it was deceived, 
but not depraved. I think I knew 
General Washington intimately and 
thoroughly ; and were I called on to 
delineate his character, it should be 
in terms like these: 
His mind was great and powerful 
without being of the very first order ; 
his penetration strong, though not so 
acute as that of a Newton, Bacon or 
Locke ; and, as far as he saw, no judg 
ment was ever sounder. It was slow in 
operation, being little aided by imagi 
nation or invention, but sure in con 
clusion. Hence the common remark 
of his officers, of the advantage he 
derived from councils of war, where, 
hearing all suggestions, he selected 
whatever was best; and certainly, 
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no general ever planned his battles 
more judiciously. But if deranged 
during the course of the action, if any 
member of his plan was dislocated by 
sudden circumstances, he was slow in 
a readjustment. The consequence was 
that he often failed in the field, and 
rarely against an enemy in station, 
as at Boston and York. He was inca 
pable of fear, meeting personal danger 
with the calmest unconcern ‘e 
Perhaps the strongest feature in his 
character was prudence, never acting 
until every circumstance, every con 
sideration, was maturely weighed ; re 
fraining if he saw a doubt, but, when 
once decided, going through with his 
purpose, whatever obstacles opposed. 
His integrity was most pure, his jus 
tice the most inflexible I have ever 
known, no motives of interest or con 
sanguinity, of friendship or hatred, 
being able to bias his decision. He 
was, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, a wise, a good and a great 
man. His temper was naturally ir 
ritable and high-toned ; but reflection 
and resolution had obtained a firm 
and habitual ascendancy over it. If 
ever, however, it broke its bonds, he 
was most tremendous in his wrath. In 
his expenses he was honorable, but ex 
act; liberal in contribution to what 
ever promised utility; but frowning 
and unyielding on all visionary proj 
ects, and all unworthy calls on his 
charity. His heart was not warm in its 
affections; but he exactly calculated 
every man’s value, and gave him a 
solid esteem proportioned to it. 

His person, you know, was fine ; his 
stature exactly what one would wish ; 
his deportment easy, erect and noble ; 
the best horseman of his age, and 
the most graceful figure that could be 
seen on horseback: ° %e 
Although in the circle of his friends, 
where he might be unreserved with 
safety, he took a free share in con 
versation, his colloquial talents. were 
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not above mediocrity, possessing nei 
ther copiousness of ideas nor fluency 
of words. In public, when called on 
for a sudden opinion, he was unready, 
short and embarrassed. Yet he wrote 
readily, rather diffusely, in an easy, 
correct style. This he had acquired 
by conversation with the world, for 
his education was merely reading, 
writing and common arithmetic, to 
which he added surveying at a later 
day. His time was employed in action 
chiefly, reading little, and that only in 
agriculture and English history. His 
correspondence became necessarily ex 
tensive, and, with journalizing his 
agricultural proceedings. occupied 
most of his leisure hours within doors. 
@ On the whole, his character was; 
in its mass, perfect; in nothing bad, 
in few points indifferent ; and it may 
truly be said that never did Nature 
and fortune combine more perfectly 
to make a man great, and to place 
him in the same constellation with 
whatever worthies have merited from 
man an everlasting remembrance. For 
his was the singular destiny and merit 
of leading the armies of his country 
successfully through an arduous war, 
for the establishment of its indepen 
dence; of conducting its councils 
through the birth of a Government 
new in its forms and principles, until 
it had settled down into a quiet and 
orderly train; and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws through the whole 
of his career, civil and military, of 
which the history of the world fur 
nishes no other example. How then 
can it be perilous for you to take 
such a man on your shoulders? 

«| He has often declared to me that 
he considered our new constitution 
as an experiment on the practicability 
of republican government, and with 
what dose of liberty man could be 
trusted for his own good ; that he was 
determined the experiment should 
have a fair trial, and would lose the 
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last drop of his blood in support of 
it. I do believe that General Washing 
ton had a firm confidence in the 
durability of our Government. I felt 
on his death, with my countrymen, 
that “‘Verily a great man hath fallen 
this day in Israel.””—Jefferson’s Char 
acter of Washington se ° 

— 
<6) KNOW that laws and institu 
Gs fix? tions must go hand in hand 
ih) ae with the progress of the 
BUR human mind. As that 
= becomes more developed, 
more enlightened, as new discoveries 
are made, new truths disclosed, and 
manners and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace 
with the times. We might as well 
require a man to wear still the coat 
which fitted him when a boy, as civil 
ized society to remain ever under the 
regimen of their barbarous ancestors. 
It is this preposterous idea which has 
lately deluged Europe in blood :e »& 
Their monarchs, instead of wisely 
yielding to the gradual changes of 
circumstances, of favoring progressive 
accommodation to progressive im 
provement, have clung to old abuses, 
entrenched themselves behind steady 
habits, and obliged their subjects to 
seek through blood and violence rash 
and ruinous innovations, which, had 
they been referred to the peaceful 
deliberations and collected wisdom of 
the nation, would have been put into 
acceptable and salutary forms. 
@ Let us follow no such examples, 
nor weakly believe that one gener 
ation is not as capable as another 
of taking care of itself, and of ordering 
its own affairs se se 

—_— 

I have ever found in my progress 
through life, that acting for the public 
if we always do what is right, the 
approbation denied in the beginning 
will surely follow in the end se se 











(rsa 
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i station which we occupy 
among the nations of the earth 
is honorable, but awful. Trusted with 
the destinies of this solitary republic 
of the world, the only monument of 
human rights and the sole depository 
of the sacred fire of freedom and self 
government, from hence it is to be 
lighted up in other regions of the 
earth, if other regions of the earth 
ever become susceptible of its benign 
influence. All mankind ought then, 
with us, to rejoice in its prosperous, 
and sympathize in its adverse, fort 
unes, as involving everything that is 
dear to man. And to what sacrifices 
of interest or commerce ought not 
these considerations to animate us? 
To what compromises of opinion and 
inclination, to maintain harmony and 
union among ourselves, and to pre- 
serve from all danger this hallowed 
ark of human hope and of human hap 
piness. That differences of opinion 
should arise among men, on politics, 
on religion, and on every other topic 
of human inquiry, and that these 
should be freely expressed in a country 
where all our faculties are free, is to be 
expected se se 
— 

KNOW, indeed, that some hon 

est men fear that a Republican 
Government can not be strong; that 
this Government is not strong enough. 
But would the honest patriot, in the 
full tide of successful experiment, 
abandon a government which has so 
far kept us free and firm, on the theo- 
retic and visionary fear that this 
Government, the world’s best hope, 
may by possibility want energy to 
preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest 
Government on earth. I believe it the 
only one where every man, at the 
call of the laws, would fly to the 
standard of the law, and would meet 
invasions of the public order as his 
own personal concern se 2 
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Sees ET us, then, with courage and 

482 confidence, pursue our own 
; Federal and Republican 
“=| principles, our attachment to 
~ our Union and representative 
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ment, which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, which shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their 
own pursuits of industry and improve 
ment, and shall not take from the 





government. mouth of labor 
Kindly separ = =F GIES the bread it has 
ated by Nature - — ane <7 HOSE who labor in the earned. This is 


and a wide 
ocean from the 
exterminating 
havoc of one 
quarter of the 
globe ; too high 
minded to en 
dure the degra 
dations of the 
others ; possess 
ing a chosen 
country, with 
room enough 
for our descen 
dants to the 
hundredth and 
thousandth 
generation ; en 
tertaining a 
due sense of 
our equal 
rights to the 
use of our own 
faculties, to the 






),} earth are the chosen peo 
1 de ie ple of God, if he ever had 

chosen people, whose 
y breasts he has made the 
cE g peculiar deposit for sub 
stantial and genuine virtue. It is the 
focus in which he keeps alive that 
sacred fire, which otherwise might 
escape from the earth. Corruption 
of morals in the mass of cultivators 
is a phenomenon of which no age or 
nation has furnished an example. 
Generally speaking, the proportion 
which the aggregate of the other 
classes of citizens bears in any State 
to that of its husbandmen, is the pro 
portion of its unsound and healthy 
parts, and it is a good enough barom 
eter whereby to measure its degree 
of corruption se % 


the sum of 
good govern 
ment, and this 
is necessary to 
close the circle 
of our felicities. 
— 

PINIONis 

something 
with which the 
government 
has no business 
to meddle; it 
is quite beyond 
its legitimate 
province. Mil 
lions of inno 
cent men, wom 
en, and chil 
dren, since the 
introduction of 
Christianity, 
have been 
tortured, fined, 


acquisitions of 

our industry, to honor and confidence 
from our fellow-citizens, resulting, not 
from birth, but from our actions and 
their sense of them; enlightened by a 
benign religion, professed, indeed, and 
practised in various forms, yet all of 
them including honesty, truth, temper 
ance, gratitude, and the love of man; 
acknowledging and adoring an over 
ruling Providence, which by all its 
dispensations proves that it delights 
in the happiness of man here and his 
greater happiness hereafter; with all 
these blessings, what more is necessary 
to make us a happy and prosperous 
people? Still one thing more, fellow 
citizens—a wise and frugal govern 


burnt, impris 
oned; yet we have not advanced one 
inch toward uniformity. Let us reflect 
that the earth is inhabited by thou 
sands of millions of people ; that these 
profess probably a thousand different 
systems of religion; that ours is but 
one of that thousand; that if there 
be but one right, and ours that one, 
we should wish to see the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine wandering 
sects gathered into the fold of truth. 
But against such we can not effect 
this by force. Reason and persuasion 
are the only practicable instruments. 
For these, free inquiry must be in 
dulged ; and how can we wish others to 
indulge it, while we refuse it ourselves ? 


Thomas 


}VERY man and every body 
of men on earth possess the 
right of self-government. 
They receive it with their 


1 
28h) 
ene 


~ being from the hand of Nat 





ure. Individ 
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quest to those who can now barely 
hold us in check °e oe 

I repeat again, and most emphat 
ically, that we ought not to schisma 
tize on either man or measures. Prin 


= ciples alonecan 
s exercise it Oy : justify that. 
by their single |< Sy ~ HAVE never conceived ess 
will; collec ?/NGBPUNG that having been in @ The land 
tions of men /2/494/S¥) public life requires me to belongs in 
by that of their ) belie my sentiments, or usufruct to the 
majority; for ¢@ living, and the 
the law of the Ber cee conceal them. dead have no 





majority is the 
natural law of 
every society 
of men se ‘e 
Nor are we 
acting for our 
selves alone, 
but for the 
whole human 
race. The 
event of our 
experiment is 
to show wheth 
er man can be 
trusted with 
self-govern 
ment. The eyes 
ofsuffering 
humanity are 
fixed on us 
with anxiety as their only hope; and 
on such a theater, for such a cause, 
we must suppress all smaller passions 
and local considerations. The leaders 
of Federalism say that man can not 
be trusted with his own government. 
We must do no act which shall replace 
them in the direction of the experi 
ment. We must not, by any departure 
from principle, disgust the mass of our 
fellow-citizens who have confided to us 
this interesting cause. 

If we move in mass, be it ever so 
circuitously, we shall attain our ob 
ject; but if we break into squads, 
every one pursuing the path he thinks 
most direct, we become an easy con 


his bread.” se se 


©) © When great evils hap 
pen, I am in the habit of looking out 
for what good may arise from them 
as consolation to us ; and Providence 
has in fact so established the order 
of things as that most evils are the 
means of producing some good. 

@ It is vain for commonsense to 
urge that nothing can produce but 
nothing; that it is an idle dream to 
believe in a philosopher’s stone 
which is to turn everything into 
gold, and to redeem man from the 
original sentence of his Maker, “in 
the sweat of his brow shall he eat 


power over it. 


—_— 
HE spirit 
of the 


times may al 
ter, will alter. 
Our rulers will 
become cor 
rupt, our peo 
ple careless. A 
single zealot 
may become 
persecutor,and 
better men be 
his victims. It 
can never be 
too often re 
peated, that 
the time for 
fixing every es 
sential right, on a legal basis, is while 
our rulers are honest, and ourselves - 
united. From the conclusion of this war 
(of the Revolution) we shall be going 
down hill. It will not then be neces 
sary to resort every moment to the 
people for support. They will be for 
gotten, therefore, and their rights dis 
regarded. They will forget themselves, 
but in the sole faculty of making mon 
ey, and will never think of uniting to 
effect a due respect for their rights. The 
shackles, therefore, which shall not be 
knocked off at the conclusion of the 
war, will remain on us long, will be 
madeheavier and heavier, tillourrights 
shall revive or expire in a convulsion. 
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In a government bottomed on the will 
of all, the life and liberty of every 
individual citizen becomes interesting 
to all fe oe 

— 
The last hope of human liberty in this 
world rests on us. We ought, for so 
dear a State, to sacrifice every attach- 
ment, every enmity s« se 

<— ; 

HERE are two subjects which I 
shall claim a right to further as 

long as I have breath: the public edu 
cation and the subdivision of the 
counties into wards (townships). I con 
sider the continuance of Republican 
government as absolutely hanging on 
these two hooks. 
@ Where every man is a sharer in the 
direction of his ward republic or of 
some of the higher ones, and feels that 
he is a participator in the government 
of affairs, not merely at an election 
one day in the year, but every day; 
when there shall not be a man in the 
State who will not be a member of 
some one of its councils, great or 
small, he will let the heart be torn 
out of his body sooner than his power 
be wrested from him by a Caesar or 
a Bonaparte »o se 

— 
I am not among those who fear the 
people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. 
And to preserve their independence, 
we must not let our rulers load us 
with perpetual debt. We must make 
our election between economy and 
liberty or profusion and servitude : 

_— 
The information of the people at large 
can alone make them the safe, as they 
are the sole, depository of our religious 
and political freedom oe s» 

—_— 
By the God that made me, I will cease 
to exist before I yield to a connection 
on such terms as the British Parlia 
ment PrOPOSE se seo 
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HE greatest of all reformers of 
the depraved religion of His own 
country was Jesus of Nazareth so so 
Abstracting what is really His from 
the rubbish in which it is buried, 
easily distinguished by its luster from 
the dross of His biographers, and as 
separable from that as the diamond 
from the dunghill, we have the out 
lines of a system of the most sublime 
morality which has fallen from the 
lips of man ; outlines which it is lament 
able He did not fill up. Epictetus and 
Epicurus give laws for governing our 
selves, Jesus a supplement of the 
duties and charities we owe to others. 
oc 
@ It is impossible not to be sensible 
that we are acting for all mankind; 
that circumstances denied to others, 
but indulged to us, have imposed on 
us the duty of proving what is the 
degree of freedom and _ self-govern 
ment in which a society may venture 
to have its individual members se se 
_— 
A government held together by the 
bands of reason only, requires much 
compromise of opinion; that things 
even salutary should not be crammed 
down the throats of dissenting breth 
TEN se Se 
— 
There is a debt of service due from 
every man to his country, propor- 
tioned to the bounties which Nature 
and fortune have measured to him. 
_ 
@ Opinionand the just maintenance of 
it shall never be a crime in my view, 
nor bring injury on the individual vo. 
— 

I never yet saw a native American 
begging in the streets or highways s- 
-_— 

That government is best which gov 
erns least se se - 

—_— 


Honesty is the first chapter of the 
book of wisdom se se 


Thomas 


NSTEAD of embarrassing com 
merce under piles of regulating 

laws, duties and prohibitions, could 
it be relieved of all its shackles in all 
parts of the world, could every coun 
try be employed in producing that 
which Nature has best fitted it to 
produce, and each be free to exchange 
with others mutual surpluses for 
mutual wants, the greatest mass 
possible would then be produced of 
those things which contribute to 
human life and human happiness ; 
the numbers of mankind would be 
increased, and their condition bet 
tered so 2 

— 
Our people will remain virtuous so long 
as agriculture is our principal object, 
which will be the case while there 
remain vacant lands in America se se 
When we get piled on one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall 
go to eating each other as they do 
there se se 

— 
It is indeed an animating thought 
that, while we are securing the rights 
of ourselves and our posterity, we are 
pointing out the way to struggling 
nations who wish, like us, to emerge 
from their tyrannies also. Heaven 
help their struggles and lead them, 
as it has done us, triumphantly 
through them se »» 

— 
No government can be maintained 
without the principle of fear as well 
as of duty. Good men will obey the 
last, but bad ones the former only »« 

=< 
My creed has been formed on un 
sheathing the sword at Lexington 
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To inform the minds of the people 
and to follow their will is the chief 
duty of those placed at their head. 
oc 

I deem no government safe which 
is under the vassalage of any self-con 
stituted authorities, or any other 
authority than that of the nation, or 
its regular functionaries »e se 


_— 

S to the calumny of Atheism, I 

am so broken to calumnies of 
every kind, from every department of 
government, Executive, Legislative 
and Judiciary, and from every minion 
of theirs holding office or seeking it, 
that I entirely disregard it. It has 
been so impossible to contradict all 
their lies, that I am determined to 
contradict none; for while I should be 
engaged with one, they would publish 
twenty new ones. 
@ Had the doctrines of Jesus been 
preached always as pure as they came 
from his lips, the whole civilized 
world would now have been Christian. 
@ To the corruptions of Christianity 
I am indeed opposed ; but not to the 
genuine precepts of Jesus Himself; I 
am a Christian in the only sense He 
wished any one to be; sincerely at 
tached to His doctrines in preference 
to all others; ascribing to Himself 
every human excellence; and believ 
ing He never claimed any other se se 

c— 

Convinced that the Republican is the 
only form of government which is not 
eternally at open or secret war with 
the rights of mankind, my prayers 
and efforts shall be cordially dis 
tributed to the support of that we 
have so happily established se »« 
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‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
THOMAS PAINE 





When it shall be said in any country in the world, 
‘My poor are happy ; neither ignorance nor distress 
is to be found among them; my jails are empty of 
prisoners, my streets of beggars ; the aged are not in 
want ; the taxes are not oppressive ; the rational world 
is my friend, because I am a friend of its happiness” 
—when these things can be said, then may that 
country boast of its constitution and its government. 


Pamme 


== HESE are the times that 
STAC C try men’s souls. The 
> .22, Summer soldier and the 
‘\ sunshine patriot will, in 
this crisis, shrink from 
the service of his coun 
==) try; but he that stands 
it now, deserves the love and thanks 
of man and woman. Tyranny, like 
Hell, is not easily conquered; yet we 
have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too lightly: ’t is 
dearness only that gives everything 
its value se oo 
Heaven knows how to put a proper 
price upon its goods; and it would be 
strange indeed, if so celestial an arti 
cle as Freedom should not be highly 
rated. Britain, with an army to enforce 
her tyranny, has declared that she has 
a right not only to tax, but ‘‘to bind 
us in all cases whatsoever,” and if 
being bound in that manner is not 
slavery, then is there not such a thing 
as slavery on earth. Even the expres 
sion is impious, for so unlimited a 
power can belong only to God se se 
— 
CAN not help being sometimes 
surprised at the complimentary 
references which I have seen and heard 
made to ancient histories and transac 
tions. The wisdom, civil governments, 
and sense of honor of the States of 
Greece and Rome are frequently held 
up as objects of excellence and imi 
tation. Mankind have lived to very 
little purpose if, at this period of the 
world, they must go two or three 
thousand years back for lessons and 
examples. We do great injustice to 
ourselves by placing them in such 
superior line. We have no just author 
ity for it, neither can we tell why it 
is that we should suppose ourselves 
inferior. 
@ Could the mist of antiquity be 








cleared away, and men and things be 
viewed as they really were, it is more 
than probable that they would admire 
us, rather than we them. America has 
surmounted a greater variety and com 
bination of difficulties than, I believe, 
ever fell to the share of any one people, 
in the same space of time, and has 
replenished the world with more use 
ful knowledge and sounder maxims 
of civil government than were ever 
produced in any age before »e se 
— 

ONCE felt all that kind of anger, 

which a man ought to feel, against 
the mean principles that are held by 
the Tories: a noted one, who kept a 
tavern at Amboy, was standing at his 
door, with as pretty a child in his 
hand, about eight or nine years old, 
as I ever saw, and after speaking his 
mind as freely as he thought prudent, 
finished with this unfatherly expres 
sion, ‘‘ Well, give me peace in my 
day.” Not a man lives on the conti 
nent but fully believes that a separa 
tion must some time or other finally 
take place, and a generous parent 
should have said, “‘ If there must be 
trouble, let it be in my day, that my 
child may have peace’’; and this 
single reflection, well applied, is suf 
ficient to awaken every man to duty. 

-_ 

HAVE aas little superstition in 

me as any man living, but my 
secret opinion has ever been, and still 
is, that God Almighty will not give 
up a people to military destruction, 
or leave them unsupportedly to per 
ish, who have so earnestly and repeat 
edly sought to avoid the calamities 
of war, by every decent method which 
wisdom could invent. 
@ Neither have I so much of the Infi 
del in me, as to suppose that He has 
relinquished the government of the 
world, and given us up to the care of 
devils se 5e 
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It is, I think, exceedingly easy to de 
fine what ought to be understood by 
national honor; for that which is the 
best character for an individual is 
the best character for a nation; and 


An American Bible 


NSTEAD of referring to musty 
records and moldy parchments to 
prove that the rights of the living are 
lost, ‘‘renounced and abdicated for 
ever,”’ by those who are now no more, 


wherever the M. De Lafay 
latter exceeds <)1 LOVE the man that can _ ette applies to 
or falls beneath a smile in trouble, that can thelivingworld 
the former, st ather stren from dis and emphati 
there is a depar LON g At cally says, 


ture from the 
line of true 
greatness ce se 

— 
It is the mad 
ness of folly to 
expect mercy 
from those who 
have refused to 
do justice ; and 
even mercy, 
whereconquest 
is the object, is 
only a trick of 
War Sc se 

— 
Nothing hurts 
the affections both of parents and 
children so much as living too closely 
connected, and keeping up the distinc 
tion too long se se 

—_— 





unto death. 


universe. 


Like men in a state of intoxication, 
you forget that the rest of the world 
have eyes, and that the same stupid 
ity which conceals you from your 
selves exposes you to their satire and 
contempt se se 


HE Grecians and Romans were 

strongly possessed of the spirit of 
liberty, but not the principle, for at 
the time that they were determined 
not to be slaves themselves, they em 
ployed their power to enslave the rest 
of mankind. This distinguished era is 
blotted by no one misanthropical vice. 

— 

Conquest and defeat are each of the 
SAME PFICe se se 


,| tress, and grow brave by 
Pea EEE CHONS °T is the busi 
Se ness of little minds to 
ieee a he whose heart is firm, 
and whose conscience approves his 
conduct, will pursue his principles 


@ Those who expect to reap the 
blessings of freedom must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of supporting it. 
@ Had it not been for America, 
there had been no such thing as 
freedom left throughout the whole 


“Call to mind 
the sentiments 
which Nature 
has engraved 
in the heart of 
every citizen, 
and which take 
a new force 
when they are 
solemnly recog 
nized by all: 
For a nation to 
love liberty, it 
is sufficient 
that she knows 
it; and to be 
free, it is suffi 
cient only that she wills it.”’ se se 
_— 
As extraordinary power ought not to 
be lodged in the hands of any individ 
ual, so ought there to be no appropri 
ations of public money to any person 
beyond what his services are worth. 
[- ad 
Government on the old system is an 
assumption of power, for the aggran 
dizement of itself; on the new, a dele 
gation of power, for common benefit. 
—_— 
Ae HE error of those who reason 
73 by precedents drawn from an 
a |. tiquity, respecting the rights 
“9804 of man, is that they do not 
go far enough into antiquity. 
They do not go the whole way 
They stop in some of the intermediate 
stages of a hundred or a thousand 
years, and produce what was then 
done as a rule for the present day. 







Thomas Paine 


This is no authority at all. If we 
travel still further into antiquity, 
we shall find a directly contrary 
opinion and practise prevailing, and, 
to be authority, a 


if antiquity is 
thousand such 
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precedent of those who lived a hun 
dred or a thousand years ago + 
The fact is, that portions of antiquity, 
by proving everything, establish 
nothing. It is authority against author 


authorities 
may be pro 
duced, succes 
sively contra 
dicting each 
other; but if 
we proceed on, 
we shall at last 
comeoutright ; 
we shall come 
to the time 
when man 
came from the 
hand of his 
Maker. What 
was he then? 
Man. Man was 
his high and 
only title, and 
a higher can 
not be given 
him. 

q@ We have 
now arrived at 
the origin of 
man and at the 
originofhis 
rights. As to 







is the system of 






construction, the animos 
@ | ity which nations recipro 
“ey, cally entertain, is noth 
S = ing more than what the 
policy of their governments excites, 
to keep up the spirit of the system. 
Each government accuses the other 
of perfidy, intrigue, ambition, as a 
means of heating the imagination of 
their respective nations, and increas 
ing them to hostilities. Man is not 
the enemy of man, but through the 
medium of a false system of govern 
ment. Instead, therefore, of exclaim 
ing against the ambition of kings, 
the exclamation should be directed 
against the principle of such govern 
ments; and instead of seeking to 
reform the individual, the wisdom 
of a nation should apply itself rather 
to reforming the system. 
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ity all the way, 
till we come to 
the divine ori 
gin of therights 
of man, at the 
Creation. Here 
our inquiries 
find a resting 
place, and our 
reason finds a 
home. 
@. Ifa dispute 
about the 
rights of man 
had arisenata 
distance of a 
hundred years 
from the Crea 
tion, Sit isto 
this source of 
authority they 
must have re 
ferred, and it is 
to the same 
source of 
authority that 
we must now 
refer Se Se 
HOUGH I 


the manner in 

which the world has been governed 
from that day to this, it is no further 
any concern of ours than to make a 
proper use of the errors or the improve 
ments which the history of it presents. 
Those who lived a hundred or a thou 
sand years ago were then moderns as 
we are now. They had their ancients, 
and those ancients had others, and 
we also shall be ancients in our turn. 
If the mere name of antiquity is to 
govern in the affairs of life, the people 
who are to live a hundred or a thou 
sand years hence may as well take 
us for a precedent, as we make a 


mean not 
to touch upon any sectarian principle 
of religion, yet it may be worth ob 
serving that the genealogy of Christ 
is traced to Adam. Why, then, not 
trace the rights of man to the creation 
of man? I will answer the question. 
Because there have been upstart 
governments, thrusting themselves be 
tween, and presumptuously working 
to unmake man se Se 
If any generation of men ever pos 
sessed the right of dictating the mode 
by which the world should forever be 
governed, it was the first generation 
that existed; and if that generation 
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did it not, no succeeding generation 
can show any authority for doing it 
nor can set any up. 
@ The illuminating and divine prin 
ciple of the equal rights of man (for 
it has its origin from the Maker of 
man) relates not only to the living 
individuals, but to generations of men 
succeeding each other. Every genera 
tion is equal in rights to the genera 
tion which preceded it, by the same 
rule that every individual is born 
equal in rights with his contemporary. 
It is also to be observed that all the 
religions known in the world are 
founded, so far as they relate to man, 
on the unity of man, as being all of 
one degree. Whether in Heaven or in 
Hell, or in whatever state man may 
be supposed to exist hereafter, the 
good and the bad are the only dis 
tinctions. Nay, even the laws of gov 
ernments are obliged to slide into this 
principle, by making degrees to con 
sist in crimes, and not in persons oe oe 
It is one of the greatest of all truths, 
and of the highest advantage to culti 
vate. By considering man in this light, 
and by instructing him to consider 
himself in this light, it places him in 
close connection with all his duties, 
whether to his Creator or to the Crea 
tion, of which he is a part; and it is 
only when he forgets his origin, or, to 
use a more fashionable phrase, his 
birth and family, that he becomes 
dissolute so oe 
It is not among the least of the evils 
of the present existing governments 
in all parts of Europe, that man, 
considered as man, is thrown back 
to a vast distance from his Maker, 
and the artificial chasm filled up by 
a succession of barriers, or a sort of 
turnpike gates, through which he has 
tO Pass se se 
— 

~~; T is a perversion of terms to say 

that a charter gives rights. It 
operates by a contrary effect, that 


An American Bible ; 


of taking rights away. Rights are in 

herently in all the inhabitants; but 

charters, by annulling these rights in 
the majority, leave the right, by exclu 
sion, in the hands of a few. If char 
ters were constructed so as to express 
in direct terms “‘ that every inhabitant 
who is not a member of a corporation 
shall not exercise the right of voting,” 
such charters would in the face be 
charters, not of rights, but of exclu 
sion. The effect is the same under the 
form they now stand; and the only 
persons on whom they operate, are 
the persons whom they exclude se se 

— 

N did not enter into society to 
become worse than before, nor 

to have fewer rights than he had 
before, but rather to have those rights 
better secured. His natural rights are 
the foundation of all his civil rights. 

But in order to pursue this distinction 

with more precision, it is necessary to 

make the different qualities of natural 
and civil rights »e °c 

A few words will explain this. Natural 

rights are those which appertain to 

man in right of his existence. Of this 
kind are all the intellectual rights, or 
rights of the mind, and also all those 
rights of acting as an individual for 
his own comfort and happiness, which 
are not injurious to the natural rights 
of others. Civil rights are those which 
appertain to man in right of his being 
a member of society. 
— 

HE natural rights which man 
retains are all those in which 
the power to execute is as 

» perfect in the individual as 

the right itself. Among this 
class, as is before mentioned, are all 
the intellectual rights, or rights of the 
mind : consequently, religion is one of 
those rights se »« = 

The natural rights which are not 

retained, are all those in which, 

though the right is perfect in the 
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individual, the power to execute them 
is defective. They answer not his 
purpose. A man, by natural right, 
has a right to judge in his own cause ; 
and so far as the right of the mind 
is concerned, he never surrenders it: 
but what availeth it him to judge, if 
he has not power to redress? He there 
fore deposits his right in the common 
stock of society, and takes the arm of 
society, of which he is a part, in 
preference and in addition to his own. 
Society grants him nothing. Every 
man is proprietor in society, and 
draws on the capital as a matter of 
right. 

@ From these premises, two or three 
certain conclusions will follow: 

@ First, That every civil right grows 
out of a natural right, or, in other 
words, is a natural right exchanged. 
@ Secondly, That civil power, properly 
considered as such, is made up of the 
aggregate of that class of the natural 
rights of man, which becomes defect 
ive in the individual in point of power, 
and answers not his purpose, but 
when collected to a focus, becomes 
competent to the purpose of every one. 
@ Thirdly, That the power produced 
from the aggregate of natural rights, 
impertect in power in the individual, 
can not be applied to invade the 
natural rights which are retained in 
the individual, and in which the power 
to execute is as perfect as the right 
itself se se 

We have now in a few words traced 
man from a natural individual to a 
member of society, and shown, or 
endeavored to show, the quality of 
the natural rights retained, and those 
which are exchanged for civil rights. 
Let us now apply those principles to 
governments. 

@ In casting our eyes over the world, 
it is extremely easy to distinguish the 
governments which have arisen out 
of society, or out of the social com 
pact, from those which have not: but 
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to place this in a clearer light than 
what a single glance may afford, it 
will be proper to take a review of the 
several sources from which the govern 
ments have arisen, and on which they 
have been founded se se 
They may all be comprehended under 
threegeneral heads: first, superstition ; 
secondly, power ; thirdly, the common 
interests of society, and the common 
rights of man. 
@ The first was a government of 
priestcraft, the second of conquerors, 
and the third of reason se 2 
When a set of artful men pretended, 
through the medium of oracles, to 
hold intercourse with the Deity, as 
familiarly as they now march up the 
backstairs in European courts, the 
world was completely under the gov 
ernment of superstition The oracles 
were consulted, and whatever they 
were made to say, became the law; 
and this sort of government lasted as 
long as this sort of superstition lasted. 
@ After these a race of conquerors 
arose, whose government, like that of 
William the Conqueror, was founded 
in power, and the sword assumed the 
name of a scepter. Governments thus 
established last as long as the power 
to support them lasts; but that they 
might avail themselves of every engine 
in their favor, they united fraud to 
force, and set up an idol which they 
called Divine Right, and which, in 
imitation of the Pope, who affects to 
be spiritual and temporal, and in con 
tradiction to the founder of the 
Christian religion, twisted itself after 
wards into an idol of another shape, 
called Church and State. The key 
of Saint Peter, and the key of the 
Treasury, became quartered on one 
another, and the wondering, cheated 
multitude worshiped the invention se 
— 
Cf 8 pee I contemplate the natural 
dignity of man ; when I feel for the 
honor and happiness of its character, 
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I become irritated at the attempt to 
govern mankind by force and fraud, 
as if they were all knaves and fools, 
and can scarcely avoid disgust at 
those who are thus imposed upon * 


a el HE duty of man is not 
yor) 


A constitution 
is not the act 
of a govern 
ment, but of a 
people consti 
tuting a gov 
ernment; and 
government 
without a con 
stitution is 
power without 
a right. 

@ All power 
exercised over 
a nation must 
have some be 
ginning. It 
must be either 
delegated or 
assumed. 
There are no 
other sources. 
All delegated power is trust, and all 
assumed power is usurpation. Time 
does not alter the nature and quality 
of either se so 





them se so 


— 


T has been thought a consider 

able advance towardsestablishing 
the principles of freedom to say, that 
government is a compact between 
those who govern and those who are 
governed: but this can not be true, 
because it is putting the effect before 
the cause; for as man must have 
existed before governments existed, 
there necessarily was a time when 
governments did not exist, and con 
sequently there could originally exist 
no governors to form such a compact 
With se co 
The fact therefore must be that the 
individuals themselves, each in his 
own personal and sovereign right, 
entered into a compact with each 


a wilderness of turnpike 
gates, through which he 


one to the other. It is 
wor “, plain and simple, and con 
ee but of two points: his duty to 
God, which every man must feel; 

and with respect to his neighbor, 
to do as he would be done by. If 
those to whom power is delegated 
do well, they will be respected; if 
not, they will be despised ; and with 
regard to those to whom no power 
is delegated, but who assume it, the 
rational world can know nothing of 
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other to produce a government: and 
this is the only mode in which govern 
ments have a right to arise, and the 
only principle on which they have a 
right to exist. To possess ourselves of 
a clear idea of 
what govern 
ment is, or 
ought to be, 
we must trace 
it to its origin. 
In doing this, 
we shall easily 
discover that 
governments 
must have 
arisen, either 
out of the 
people or over 
the people = 
Governments 
arise, either out 
of the people 
or over the 
people. The 
English govern 
ment is one of 
those which arose out of a conquest, 
and not out of society, and conse 
quently it arose over the people; and 
though it has been much modified 
from the opportunity of circumstances 
since the time of William the Con 
queror, the country has never yet 
regenerated itself, and is therefore 
without a constitution. 
[ad 
Independence is my happiness, and 
I view things as they are, without 
regard to place or person ; my country 
is the world, and my religion is to 
do good *e se 
— 
=| DO not believe that any two 
men, on what are called doc 
trinal points, think alike who 
<4 think at all. It is only those 
7 ~ who have not thought that 
appear to agree. It is in this case as 
with what is called the British Consti 
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tution; it has been taken for granted 
to be good, and encomiums have 
supplied the place of proof. But when 
the nation comes to examine into its 
principles and the abuses it admits, 
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mankind to the divine object of all 
adoration, it is man bringing to his 
Maker the fruits of his heart; and 
though these fruits may differ from 
each other like the fruits of the 


it will be found 
to have more 
defects than I 
have hitherto 
pointed out. 

© As to what 
are called na 
tional relig 
ions, we may, 
with as much 
propriety, talk 
of national 
gods. It is 
either political 
craft or the 
remains of the 
pagan system, 
when every 
nation had its 











Goa Srem.t] OR myself, I fully and 
‘ Cone conscientiously believe 
fl = pay that it is the will of 
‘a Dak the Almighty that there 
By should be a diversity of 

SSS) religious opinions among 
us: it affords a larger field for our 
Christian kindness. Were we all of 
one way of thinking, our religious 
dispositions would want matter for 
probation, and on this liberal princi 
ple I look on the various denomi 
nations among us to be like children 
of the same family, differing only in 
what is called their Christian names. 


earth, the grate 
ful tribute of 
every one is 
accepted *e 2 
_ 
As reforms, or 
revolutions— 
callthem which 
you please— 
extend them 
selves among 
nations, those 
nations will 
form connec 
tions and con 
ventions, and 
when a few are 
thus — confeder 


separate and 

particular deity or object of worship. 
@ Who, then, art thou, vain dust and 
ashes! by whatever name thou art 
called, whether a king, a bishop, a 
church or a State, a parliament or 
anything else, that obtrudest thine 
insignificance between the soul of 
man and his Maker? Mind thine 
own concerns. If he believes not as 
thou believest, it is a proof that 
thou believest not as he believeth, 
and there is no earthly power can 
determine between you. 

@ With respect to what are called 
denominations of religion, if every 
one is left to judge of his own religion, 
there is no such thing as a religion 
that is wrong; but if they are to 
judge of each other’s religion, there 
is no such thing as a religion that is 
right; and therefore, all the world is 
right, or all the world is wrong se # 
But with respect to religion itself, 
without regard to names, and as direct 
ing itself from the universal family of 


ated, the pro 
gress will be 
rapid, till despotism and corrupt gov 
ernment be totally expelled, at least 
out of two quarters of the world, 
Europe and America. 
id 
<1 F we suppose a large family 
; 3 of children who on any partic 
\ ular day, or particular occa 
<0 sion make it a custom to 
~ present to their parents, some 
token of their affection and gratitude, 
each of them would make a different 
offering, and most probably in a dif 
ferent manner °c *e 
Some would pay their congratulations 
in themes of verse and prose, by some 
little devices, as their genius dictated, 
or according to what they thought 
would please ; and, perhaps, the least 
of all, not able to do any of those 
things, would ramble into the garden, 
or the field, and gather what it thought 
the prettiest flower it could find, 
though, perhaps, it might be but a 
simple weed. The parents would be 
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more gratified by such a variety than 
if the whole of them had acted on a 
concerted plan, and each had made 
exactly the same offering. 

@ This would have the cold appear 
ance of contri 
vance, or the 
harsh one of 
control. But of 
all unwelcome 
things, nothing 
would more 
afflict the par 
ents than to 
know that the 
whole of them 
had afterwards 
gotten together 
by the ears, 
boys and girls, 
fighting, revil 
ing and abus 
ing each other 
about which 
was the best or 





Bat HEN all the governments 
| of Europe shall be estab 
lished on the representa 
tive system, nations will 
become acquainted, and 
2 s=-©) the animosities and preju 
yee formented by the intrigues and 
artifice of courts will cease. The 
oppressed soldier will become a free 
man; and the tortured sailor, no 
longer dragged through the streets 
like a felon, will pursue his mercantile 
voyage in safety. It would be better 
that nations would continue the pay 
of their soldiers during their lives, 
and give them their discharge and 
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space of a few years we have seen two 
revolutions, those of America and 
France. In the former, the contest 
was long and the conflict severe; in 
the latter, the nation acted with such 
a consolidated 
impulse that 
having no for 
eign enemy to 
contend with, 
the revolution 
was complete 
in power the 
moment it 
appeared se se 
From both 
those instances 
it is evident 
that the great 
est forces that 
can be brought 
into the field 
of revolutions 
are reason and 
common inter 


ane worst pres restore them to freedom and their nar: beat 
CNCsee Se friends n 349 ese can nave 
, and cease recruiting, than the ope 


As to religion, 
I hold it to be 
the indispens 
able duty of 
all governments to protect all con 
scientious professors thereof, and I 
know of no other business which 
government hath to do therewith «- 
— 

i@=) HEN it shall be said in any 
Oe i country in the world, ‘‘ My 
“:.) poor are happy; neither 
| ignorance nor distress is to 

be found among them; my 
jails are empty of prisoners, my streets 
of beggars ; the aged are not in want; 
the taxes are not oppressive; the 
rational world is my friend, because 
I am a friend of its happiness ’’— 
when these things can be said, then 
may that country boast of its constitu 
tion and its government. Within the 


expense, 








retain such multitudes at the same 
in a condition useless to 
society and to themselves. 


ity of acting, 
opposition dies 
with fear, or 
crumbles away 
by conviction. It is a great standing 
which they have now universally ob 
tained; and we may hereafter hope 
to see revolutions, or changes in gov 
ernments, produced with the same 
quiet operation by which any measure, 
determinable by reason and discus 
sion, is accomplished. 

© When a nation changes its opinion 
and habits of thinking, it is no longer 
to be governed as before ; but it would 
not only be wrong, but bad policy, to 
attempt by force what ought to be 
accomplished by reason. Rebellion con 
sists in forcibly opposing the general 
will of a nation, whether by a party 
or by a government. There ought, 
therefore, to be in every nation a 
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method of occasionally ascertaining 
the state of public opinion with re 
spect to government. 
DMITTING that any annual 
sum—say, for instance, one thou 
sand pounds— 
is necessary or 
sufficient for 
the support of 
a family, conse 
quently the 
second thou 
sand is of the 
nature of a lux 
ury, the third 
still more so, 
and by proceed 
ing on, we shall 
at last arrive 
at a sum that 
may not im 
properly be 
called a prohib 
itable luxury. It would be impolitic 
to set bounds to property acquired 
by industry, and therefore it is right 
to place the prohibition beyond the 
probable acquisition to which industry 
can extend; but there ought to be a 
limit to property, or the accumulation 
of it by bequest. It should pass in 
some other line *® °& 
_— 
I know not why any plant or herb of 
the field should be a greater luxury 
in one country than in another, but 
an overgrown estate in either is a 
luxury at all times, and, as such, is 
the proper object of taxation *® °© 
—_— 
© S to the offices of which any 
] < civil government may be com 
posed, it matters but little by 
“3 what names they are de 
scribed. In the routine of busi 
ness, as before observed, whether a 
man be styled a president, a king, an 
emperor, a senator, or anything else, 
it is impossible that any service he 
can perform, can merit from a nation 








CONSTITUTION is not 
a thing in name only, but 
in fact. It has not an 
ideal, but a real existence 
and wherever it can not 
be produced in a visible 
form, there is none. A constitution is 
a thing antecedent to a government, 
and a government is only the creat 
ure of a constitution. The consti 
tution of a country is not the act 
of its government, but of the people 
constituting a government. 
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more than ten thousand pounds a 
year; and as no man should be paid 
beyond his services, so every man of 
a proper heart will not accept more. 
@ Public money ought to be touched 
with the most 
scrupulous con 
sciousness of 
honor. It is not 
the product of 
riches only, 
but of the hard 
earnings of 
labor and of 
poverty. It is 
drawn even 
from the bitter 
ness of want 
and misery. 
Not a_ beggar 
passes, or per 
ishes in the 
streets, whose 
mite is not to be found in that mass. 
—_— 
HE Crown signifies a nominal 
office of a million sterling a year, 
the business of which consists in receiv 
ing the money. Whether the person 
be wise or foolish, sane or insane, a 
native or a foreigner, matters not. 
Every ministry acts upon the same 
idea that Mr. Burke writes; namely, 
that the people must be hoodwinked 
and held in superstitious ignorance 
by some bugbear or other ; and what 
is called the Crown answers this pur 
pose, and therefore it answers all the 
purposes to be expected from it. This 
is more than can be said of the other 
two branches * *© 
The hazard to which this office is 
exposed in all countries is not from 
anything that can happen to the man, 
but from what may happen to the 
nation—the danger of its coming to 
its senses. 
It has been customary to call the 
Crown the executive power, and the 
custom has continued, though the 
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reason has ceased. It was called the 
executive, because the person whom 
it signifies used, formerly, to sit in the 
character of a judge, in administering 
or executing the laws. The tribunals 
were then a part of the court. The 
power, therefore, which is now called 
the judicial, is what was called the 
executive; and, consequently, one or 
the other of the terms is redundant, 
and one of the offices useless. When 
we speak of the Crown, now, it means 
nothing; it signifies neither a judge 
nor a general ; besides which, it is the 
laws that govern, and not the man. 
The old terms are kept up, and give an 
appearance of consequence to empty 
forms ; and the only effect they have 
is that of increasing expenses se oe 
a 

T is difficult to discover what is 

meant by the landed interest, if 
it does not mean a combination of 
aristocratical landholders, opposing 
their own pecuniary interest to that 
of the farmer, and every branch of 
trade, commerce and manufacture. In 
all other respects, it is the only interest 
that needs no special protection. It 
enjoys the general protection of the 
world se se 
Every individual, high or low, is inter 
ested in the fruits of the earth; men, 
women and children, of all ages and 
degrees, will turn out to assist the 
farmer, rather than that a harvest 
should not be got in; and they will 
not act thus by any other property. It 
is the only one for which the common 
prayer of mankind is put up, and the 
only one that can never fail from the 
want of means. It is the interest, not 
of the policy, but of the existence 
of man, and when it ceases, he must 
cease to be. 
©. No other interest in a nation stands 
on the same united support. Com 
merce, manufactures, arts, sciences 
and everything else, compared with 
this, are supported but in parts. Their 
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prosperity or their decay has not the 
same universal influence. When the 
valleys laugh and sing, it is not only 
the farmer, but all creation that re 
joices. It is a prosperity that excludes 
all envy; and this can not be said of 
anything else se se 
ac 
HAT is called the House of Peers 
is constituted on a ground very 
similar to that against which there is a 
law in other cases. It amounts to a 
combination of persons in one common 
interest. No reason can be given why 
a house of legislation should be com 
posed entirely of men whose occupa 
tion consists in letting landed prop 
erty, than why it should be composed 
of those who hire, or of brewers, or 
bakers, or any other separate class 
of men see se 
—_— 
=<) HEN, in countries that are 
“E} called civilized, we see age 
i vt ah is going to the workhouse, and 
204 youth to the gallows, some 
thing must be wrong in the 
system of government. It would seem, 
by the exterior appearance of such 
countries, that all was happiness ; but 
there lies hidden from the eye of 
common observation, a mass of wretch 
edness that has scarcely any other 
chance than to expire in poverty or 
infamy. Its entrance into life is 
marked with the presage of its fate; 
and until this is remedied, it is in 
vain to punish. 
@. Civil government does not consist 
in executions ; but in making that pro 
vision for the instruction of youth, 
and the support of age, as to exclude, 
as much as possible, profligacy from 
the one, and despair from the other. 
Instead of this, the resources of a 
country are lavished upon kings, upon 
courts, upon hirelings, impostors, and 
prostitutes ; and even the poor them 
selves, with all their wants upon them, 
are compelled to support the fraud 
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that oppresses them. Why is it that 
scarcely any are executed but the 
poor? The fact is a proof, among other 
things, of a wretchedness in their con 
dition. Bred up without morals, and 
cast upon the world without any 
prospect, they are the exposed sacri 
fice of vice and legal barbarity. The 
millions that are superfluously wasted 
upon governments are more than 
sufficient to reform those evils, and to 
benefit the condition of every man 
in the nation, not included within the 
purlieus of a court se om 

—_— 

HE idea of having navies for the 
protection of commerce is delu 

sive. It is putting the means of destruc 
tion for the means of protection. Com 
merce needs no other protection than 
the reciprocal interest which every 
nation feels in supporting it—it is 
common stock—it exists by a balance 
of advantages to ail; and the only 
interruption it meets is from the 
present uncivilized state of govern 
ments, and which it is its common 
interest to reform. 

(a 
There can be no such thing as a 
nation flourishing alone in commerce ; 
she can only participate; and the 
destruction of it in any part must 
necessarily affect all. When, therefore, 
governments are at war, the attack is 
made upon the common stock of com 
merce, and the consequence is the same 
as if each had attacked his Own se se 

— 
The prosperity of any commercial 
nation is regulated by the prosperity 
of the rest. If they are poor, she can 
not be rich; and her condition, be it 
what it may, is an index of the height 
of the commercial tide in other nations. 

—_— 
Revolutions have for their object, 
a change in the moral condition of 
governments, and with this change the 
burden of public taxes will lessen, and 
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civilization will be left to the enjoy 
ment of that abundance, of which it 
is now deprived se & 

— 
Man acquires a knowledge of his rights 
by attending justly to his interest, and 
discovers in the event that thestrength 
and powersof despotism consist wholly 
in the fear of resisting it, and that in 
order ‘“‘to be free,’ it is sufficient 
that he will it se oe 

—_— 

He who takes Nature for his guide is 
not easily beaten out of his argument. 
— 

A firm bargain and a right reckoning 

make long friends se se 
cc 
Suspicion is the companion of mean 
souls, and the bane of all good society. 
a 
Ross VERY small glance ofthought 
7/24) is required to perceive that, 
Sa ay 
Dla 






although laws made in one 
ews generation often continue in 
“e force through succeeding gen 
erations, yet they continue to derive 
their force from the consent of the 
living. A law not repealed continues 
in force, not because it can not be 
repealed, but because it is nofé re 
pealed, and the non-repealing passes 
for consent. 
@ Immortal power is not a human 
right, and therefore can not be a right 
of Parliament. 

The Parliament of Sixteen Hun 
dred Eighty-eight might as well have 
passed an act to have authorized 
themselves to live forever as to make 
their authority to live forever. All 
therefore that can be said of them is, 
that they are a formality of words, 
of as much import as if those who 
used them had addressed a congratu 
lation to themselves, and in the 
Oriental style of antiquity, had said, 
O Parliament, live forever ! 

The circumstances of the world are 
continually changing, and the opinions 
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of men change also; and as govern 
ment is for the living and not for the 
dead, it is the living only that has any 
right in it. That which may be thought 
right and found convenient in one 
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contrary is the practise of old govern 
ments to the reason of the case, that 
the expenses of them increase in the 
proportion they ought to diminish. It 
is but few general laws that civilized 


age may be 
thought wrong 
and found 
inconvenient 
in another. In 
such cases, who 
is to decide— 
the living, or 
the dead? 
ORMAL 
govern 
ment makes 
but a small 
part of civil 
ized life; and 
when even the 
best that hu 
man wisdom 
can devise is 
established, it 
is a thing more 
in name and 
idea than in 
fact. It is to the 
great and fund 
amental prin 
ciples of soci 
ety and civili 





4 VERY history of the Cre 
ation, and every traditi 
onary account, whether 
from the lettered or un 
lettered world, however 

— they may vary in their 
pinion or belief of certain particu 
lars, all agree in establishing one 
point: the unity of man; by which 
I mean that men are all of one de 
gree, and consequently, that all men 
are born equal, and with equal natu 
ral rights, in the same manner as if 
posterity had been continued by cre 
ation instead of generation, the latter 
being only the mode by which the 
former is carried forward; and con 
sequently, every child born into the 
world must be considered as deriving 
its existence from God. The world is 
as new to him as it was to the first 
man that existed, and his natural 
right in it is of the same kind “e se 


life requires, 
and those of 
such common 
usefulness, 
that whether 
they areen 
forced by the 
forms of gov 
ernmentor not, 
the effect will 
be nearly the 
same. If we 
consider what 
the principles 
are that first 
condense men 
into society, 
and what the 
motives that 
regulate their 
mutual inter 
course after 
wards, we shall 
find, by the 
time we arrive 
at what we call 
government, 
that nearly the 
whole of the 


zation—to the 
common usage 
universally consented to, and mutually 
and reciprocally maintained—to the 
unceasing circulation of interest, 
which, passing through its million 
channels, invigorates the whole mass 
of civilized man—it is to these things, 
infinitely more than to anything which 
even the best instituted government 
can perform, that the safety and pros 
perity of the individual and of the 
whole depends. 

@ Themore perfect civilization is, the 
less occasion has it for government, 
because the more does it regulate its 
own affairs, and govern itself; but so 


business is per 
formed by the natural operation of 
the parts upon each other “© °*e 
Man, with respect to all those matters, 
is more a creature of consistency than 
he is aware, or than governments would 
wish him to believe. All the great laws 
of society are laws of Nature. Those of 
trade and commerce, whether with re 
spect to the intercourse of individuals, 
or of nations, are laws of mutual and 
reciprocal interest. They are followed 
and obeyed because it is the interest of 
the parties so to do, and not onaccount 
of any formal laws their governments 
may impose or interpose *® ®* 
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All religions are in their nature mild 
and benign, and united with principles 
of morality. They could not have 
made proselytes at first, by professing 
anything that was vicious, cruel, per 
secuting or im 
moral. Like 
everything 
else, they had 
their begin 
ning ; and they 
proceeded by 
persuasion, ex 
hortation and 
example se sc 
—_— 

Conquest and 
tyranny, at 
some early 
period, dispos 
sessed man of 
his rights, and 
he is now recov 







4 ye 


% OLTAIRE has remarked 
| that King William never 


ter fits him. There is a natural firm 
ness in some minds which can not be 
unlocked by trifles, but which, when 
unlocked, discovers a cabinet of forti 
tude; and I reckon it among those 
kinds of public blessings, which we 
do not immediately see, that God 
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and shows its new garter like a child. 
A certain writer of some antiquity 
says, “‘ When I was a child, I thought 
as a child: but when I became a 
man, I put away childish things.” 

It is, prop 
erly, from the 
elevated mind 


| appeared to full advant eegkpaie. ee 
‘| age but in difficultiesand {15 '?. ¥ ° 
a Cie titles has been 
244 in action; the same re apolished. It 
®} mark may be made on has outgrown 
Washington, for the charac those baby 
clothesofcount 


and duke, and 
breeched itself 
in manhood. 
France has not 
leveled, it has 
exalted. It has 
put down the 
dwarf to set up 


ering them. hath blessed him with uninterrupted the man. The 

<— health, and given him a mind that insignificance 
When the abil can even flourish upon care. of a_ senseless 
ity in any na word like duke, 


tion to buy is destroyed, it equally 
involves the seller. Could the govern 
ment of England destroy the com 
merce of all other nations, she would 
most effectually ruin her own se se 


—_— 









eq) HE French Constitution says, 
Os, ~ x) there shall be no titles; and 


ay ah) of consequence, all that class 
= of equivocal generation, 
: which in some countries is 
called ‘‘ aristocracy,’”? and in others 
“nobility,” is done away, and the 
peer is exalted into man. 
@ Titles are but nicknames, and every 
nickname is a title. The thing is per 
fectly harmless in itself, but it marks 
a sort of foppery in the human char 
acter which degrades it. It renders 
man diminutive in things which are 
great, and the counterfeit of woman 
in things which are little. It talks 
about its fine blue riband like a girl, 






count or earl has ceased to please. 
Even those who possessed them have 
disowned the gibberish, and as they 
outgrew the rickets have despised 
the rattle se 

The genuine mind of man, thirsting 
for its native home, society, con 
temns the gewgaws that separate him 
from it. Titles are like circles drawn 
by a magician’s wand, to contract the 
sphere of man’s felicity. He lives im 
mured within the Bastile of a word, 
and surveys at a distance the envied 
life of man. 

@ Is it then any wonder that titles 
should fall in France? Is it not a 
greater wonder they should be kept 
up anywhere? What are they? What 
is their worth, and what is their 
amount? When we think or speak of 
a judge or a general, we associate with 
it the ideas of office and character ; 
we think of gravity in the one, and 
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bravery in the other; but when we 
use a word merely as a title, no ideas 
associate with it »» + 
HROUGH all the vocabulary of 
Adam, there is no such an animal 
as a duke or a count; neither can we 
connect any idea to the words. 
Whether they mean strength or weak 
ness, wisdom or folly, a child or a 
man, or a rider or a horse, is all equiv 
ocal. What respect then can be paid 
to that which describes nothing, and 
which means nothing? Imagination 
has given figure and character to 
centaurs, satyrs, and down to all the 
fairy tribe; but titles baffle even the 
powers of fancy, and are a chimerical 
nondescript. But this is not all. If a 
whole country is disposed to hold them 
in contempt, all their value is gone 
and none will own them. It is common 
opinion only that makes them any 
thing or nothing or worse than noth 
ing. There is no occasion to take titles 
away, for they take themselves away 
when society concurs to ridicule them. 
This species of imaginary consequence 
has visibly declined in every part of 
Europe, and it hastens to its exit as 
the world of reason continues to rise. 
HE patriots of France have dis 
covered, in good time, that rank 
and dignity in society must take a new 
ground. The old one has fallenthrough. 
It must now take the substantial 
ground of character, instead of the 
chimerical ground of titles; and they 
have brought their titles to the altar 
and made of them a burnt-offering 
to Reason s 
That, then, which is called aristocracy 
in some countries, and nobility in 
others, arose out of the governments 
founded upon conquest. It was origin 
ally a military order, for the purpose of 
supporting military government (for 
such were all governments founded in 
conquest) ; and to keep up a succession 
of this order for the purpose for which 
it was established, all the younger 
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branches of those families were aula ae 
herited, and the law of primogeniture _ 


ship set up *e 


The nature and character of aristoc — 


racy shows itself to us in this law. It is 
alaw against every law of Nature, and 
Nature herself calls for its destruction. 
Establish family justice and aristoc 
racy falls. By the aristocratical law 
of primogenitureship, in a family of 
six children, five are exposed. Aristoc 
racy has never more than one child. 
The rest are begotten to be devoured. 
They are thrown to the cannibal for 
prey, and the natural parent prepares 
the unnatural repast se «e- 
As everything which is out of Nature 
in man affects, more or less, the inter 
est of society, so does this. All the 
children which the aristocracy disowns 
(which are all, except the eldest) are, 
in general, cast like orphans on a parish 
to be provided for by the public, but 
at a greater charge. Unnecessary offices 
and places in governments and courts 
are created at the expense of the 
public, to maintain them. 
@ With what kind of parental reflec 
tions can the father or mother contem 
plate their younger offspring? By na 
ture they are children, and by mar 
riage they are heirs; but by aristoc 
racy they are bastards and orphans. 
They are the flesh and blood of their 
parents in one line, and nothing akin 
to them in the other. To restore, there 
fore, parents to their children, and 
children to their parents—relations to 
each other and man to society—and 
to exterminate the monster, aristoc 
racy, root and branch—the French 
Constitution has destroyed the law of 
Primogenitureship. Here then lies the 
monster ; and Mr. Burke, if he pleases, 
may write its epitaph» o- 

— M4 
Whatever the form or constitution 
of government may be, it ought to 
have no other object than the general 
happiness se se 
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I insist that if there is anything which it is the duty 
of the whole people never to intrust to any hands 
but their own, that thing is the preservation and 
perpetuity of their own liberties and institutions. 
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gees! OURSCORE and seven 
6 i years ago our fathers 
S2\ brought forth on this 
* continent a new nation, 
*| conceived in liberty, and 
2 dedicated to the prop 
2S osition that all men 
are created equal »o 
Now we are engaged in a great civil 
war, testing whether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so ded 
icated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We 
have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live. It is altogeth 
er fitting and proper that we should 
do this. 
@ But, in a larger sense, we can not 
dedicate—we can not consecrate — 
we can not hallow-—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here, have consecrated it far 
above our poor power to add or de 
tract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but 
it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather, 
to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before 
us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last 
full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this na 
tion, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that govern 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth.— Address at Dedication of 
Gettysburg National Cemetery, 1863. 
—_— 
@ With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 






> 
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right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in ;to bind upthe nation’s wounds ; 
to care for him who shall have borne 
the battle, and for his widow, and 
his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and last 
ing peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations *e 
— 
£3) HAT an ignorance of human 
»\..f) nature does it exhibit to ask 
<4) or expect a whole community 
S800) to rise up and labor for the 
temporal happiness of others, 
after themselves shall be consigned 
to the dust, a majority of which com 
munity take no pains whatever to 
secure their own eternal welfare at 
no more distant day? Great distance 
in either time or space has wonderful 
power to lull and render quiescent 
the human mind. Pleasures to be en 
joyed, or pains to be endured, after 
we shall be dead and gone are but 
little regarded even in our own cases, 
and much less in the cases of others. 
Still, in addition to this there is some 
thing so ludicrous in promises of good 
or threats of evil a great way off as 
practically to render the whole sub 
ject with which they are connected 
easily turned into ridicule se +» 
—_— 
Few can be induced to labor exclu 
sively for posterity ; and none will do 
it enthusiastically. Posterity has done 
nothing for us; and theorize on it as 
we may, practically we shall do very 
little for it, unless we are made to 
think we are at the same time doing 
something for ourselves. 
—_— 
@ I never encourage deceitfulness ; 
falsehood, especially if you have got 
a bad memory, is the worst enemy 
a fellow can have. The fact is, truth 
is your truest friend, no matter what 
the circumstances are se °& 
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@ Politicians who have interests aside 
from the interest of the people are — 
that is to say, the majority of them 
are, taken as a mass—at least one long 
step removed from honest men. I say 


this with the 
greater free 
dom _ because, 
being a politi 
cian myself, 
none can 
regard it as 
being in any 
way personal. 
— 
It.is,better 
only some 
times to be 
right than at 
all times to be 
WIONG se oo 
_— 
It is difficult to 
make a man 
miserable 
while he feels 
he is worthy 
of himself and 
claims kindred 
to the great 
God who 
made him. 
_—— 
«@ Important 
principles may 
and must be 
inflexible se so 
— 
The dogmas 
of the quiet 
past are inad 
equate to the 
stormy pre 
sent. The occa 
sion is piled 
high with dif 
ficulty, and we 


must rise with the occasion. As our 
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peels which is 
{3 declared to be the most 

Se perfect piece of compo 
sition ever penned. It is dated from 
the Executive Mansion, November 
Twenty-first, Eighteen Hundred Six 
ty-four : 

EAR MADAM: I have been 

shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Ad 
jutant-General of Massachusetts that 
you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of 
battle. I feel how weak and fruitless 
must be any words of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from 
the grief of a loss so overwhelming. 
But I can not refrain from tendering 
to you the consolation that may be 
found in the thanks of the Republic 
they died to save. I pray that our 
Heavenly Father may assuage the 
anguish of your bereavement, and 
leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the 
altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respect 

fully, Abraham Lincoln. 


I am in no boastful mood. I shall not 
do more than I can, and I shall do all 
I can, to save the government, which 
is my sworn duty as well as my per 
sonal inclination. I shall do nothing 


in malice. 
What I deal 
with is too vast 
for malicious 
dealing se se 
— 
«@ I can not fly 
from my 
thoughts—my 
solicitude for 
this great coun 
try follows me 
wherever I go. 
I do not think 
it is personal 
vanity or am 
bition, though 
I am not free 
from these in 
firmities. 
— 
q We better 
know there is 
fire whence we 
see. m wen 
smoke rising 
than we could 
know it by one 
or two wit 
nesses swear 
ing to it. The 
witnesses may 
commit per 
jury, but the 
smoke can not. 
— 
@ War does 
not admit of 
holidays se se 
—_— 
If you intend 
to go to work, 


there is no better place than right 


case is new, so we must think anew’ where you are; if you do not intend 


and act anew se se 


to go to work, you can not get along 
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anywhere. Squirming and crawling 
about from place to place can do no 
good se s 


——_— 


Will springs from the two elements 
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more deceived in myself than I often 
am, it is my earnest desire to know 
the will of Providence in this matter. 
And if I can learn what it is, I will do 
it—Reply to a Committee from the 


of moral sense 
and self-in 
terest se se 
-—_— 
A universal 
feeling, wheth 
er well or ill 
founded, can 
not be safely 
disregarded. 
— 
The loss of en 
emies does not 
compensate us 
for the loss of 
friends. 
— 
We see it, and 
to us it appears 
like principle, 
and the best 


WHE way for a young man 
‘ ws to rise is to improve him 
self every way he can, 
y) never suspecting that any 
: yf body wishes to hinder 





i 


you ay suspicion and jealousy never 
did help any man in any situation. 
There may sometimes be ungenerous 
attempts to keep a young man down ; 
and they will succeed, too, if he al 
lows his mind to be diverted from its 
true channel to brood over the at 
tempted injury. Cast about, and see 
if this feeling has not injured every 
person you have ever known to fall 


Religious De 
nominations of 
Chicago, ask 
ing the Presi 
dent to Issue 
a Proclamation 
of Emancipa 
tiON se oe 
— 
E true 
rule, in de 
termining to 
embrace or re 
ject anything, 
is not whether 
it have any 
evil in it, but 
whether it 
have more of 
evil than of 


sortofprin ‘to its e 


ciple at that: 
the principle of allowing the people to 
do as they please with their own 
business 2 se 
— 

ee HE subject presented in the 
es //<) memorial is one upon which 
at “\\ I have thought much for 
2) weeks past, and I may even 

say for months. I am ap 
proached with the most opposite 
opinions and advice, and that by re 
ligious men who are equally certain 
that they represent the divine will. I 
am sure that either the one or the 
other class is mistaken in that belief, 
and perhaps in some respects both. 
I hope it will not be irreverent for me 
to say that if it is probable that God 
would reveal His will to others on a 
point so connected with my duty, it 
might be supposed He would reveal 
it directly to me; for, unless I am 






good. There 
are few things 
wholly evil or 
wholly good. Almost everything, espe 
cially of government policy, is an in 
separable compound of the two, so 
that our best judgment of the pre 
ponderance between them is contin 
ually demanded so »« 
—_— 

(2) ENERAL :I have placed you 
We a. at the head of the Army of 

the Potomac. Of course I have 
A”. done this upon what appear 

~ to me to be sufficient rea 
sons, and yet I think it best for you 
to know that there are some things in 
regard to which I am not quite satis 
fied with you. I believe you to be a 
brave and skilful soldier, which of 
course I like. I also believe you do not 
mix politics with your profession, in 
which you are right. You have con 
fidence in yourself, which is a valuable 
if not an indispensable quality. You 
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are ambitious, which does good rather 
than harm; but I think that during 
General Burnside’s command of the 
army you have taken counsel of your 
ambition and thwarted him as much as 
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ILE I remain in my present 
position I shall not attempt to 
retract or modify the Emancipation 
Proclamation, nor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the 


you could, in 
which you did 
a great wrong 
to the country 
and to a most 
meritorious 
and honorable 
brother officer. 
I have heard, 
in such a way 
as to believe it, 
of your recent 
ly saying that 
both the army 
and the govern 
ment needed a 
dictator *« se 
Of course it 
was not for 


ay =<YHUS let bygones be by 
ES ae gones: let past differen 
Ly Hi ces as nothing be; and 









4 real issue, let us reinaugu 
SS) rate the good old “ cen 
tral ideas ”’ of the Republic. We can 
do it. The human heart is with us; 
God is with us. We shall again be 
able not to declare that “ all States 
as States are equal,’”’ nor yet that 
‘‘ all citizens as citizens are equal,” 
but to renew the broader, better 
declaration, including both these and 
much more, that ‘‘ all men are cre 


terms of that 
Proclamation, 
or by any of 
the acts of Con 
ZresS se se 

If the people 
should, by 
whatever 
mo de -omf 
means, make it 
an executive 
duty to re-en 
slave such per 
sons, another, 
and not I, 
must be their 
instrument to 
perform it. 

In stating a 


this, but in 
spite of it, that 
I have given 
you the command. Only those gen 
erals who gain successes can set up 
dictators se 2 

What I now ask of you is military 
success, and I will risk the dictator 
ship. The government will support 
you to the utmost of its ability, which 
is neither more nor less than it has 
done and will do for all commanders. 
I much fear that the spirit which 
you have aided to infuse into the 
army, of criticizing their commander 
and withholding confidence from him, 
will now turn upon you. I shall assist 
you as far as I can to put it down. 
Neither you nor Napoleon, if he were 
alive again, could get any good out 
of an army while such a spirit prevails 
in it; and now beware of rashness. 
Beware of rashness, but with energy 
and sleepless vigilance go forward 
and give us victories.—Letter to Gen 
eral J. Hooker ie s& 


ated equal.” 





single condi 
tion of peace, 
I mean simply 
to say that the war will cease on the 
part of the government whenever it 
shall have ceased on the part of those 
who began it se se 
—_— 
In law it is good policy never to plead 
what you need not, lest you oblige 
yourself to prove what you can not. 
— 
x EAR SIR: Yours of the 
a; Twenty-third is received, and 
I am constrained to say it 
y; is difficult to answer so ugly 
* a letter in good temper. I am, 
as you intimate, losing much of the 
great confidence I placed in you, not 
from any act or omission of yours 
touching the public service, up to 
the time you were sent to Leaven 
worth, but from the flood of grumbling 
despatches and letters I have seen 
from you Since se 2 
I knew you were being ordered to 
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Leavenworth at the time it was done ; 
and I aver that with as tender a 
regard for your honor and your sen 
sibilities as I had for my own, it 
has never occurred to me that you 
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known all the while that you are to 
command four or five times that 
many? °e % 

I have been, and am, sincerely your 
friend; and if, as such, I dare to 


were being “hu 
miliated, insul 
ted and dis 
graced!” nor 
have I, up to 
this day, heard 
an intimation 
that you have 
been wronged, 
coming from 
any one but 
yourself. No 
one has in any 
way blamed 
you for the ret 
rograde move 
ment from 
Springfield, 








QIROPERTY is the fruit 
py of labor; property is de 
a.) sirable, is a positive good 

‘| in the world. That some 
< should be rich shows that 
+} others may become rich, 
and hence is just encouragement to 
industry and enterprise. Let not him 
who is houseless pull down the house 
of another, but let him work dili 
gently and build one for himself, 
thus by example assuring that his 
own shall be safe from violence 
when built se se 
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make a sug 
gestion, I 
would say you 
are adopting 
the best possi 
ble way to ruin 
yourself. ‘“‘Act 
well your part, 
there all the 
honor lies.’’ 
He who does 
something at 
the head of 
one Regiment 
wiil eclipse 
him who does 
nothing at 
the head of a 


nor for the 

information 

you gave General Cameron ; and this 
you could readily understand if it were 
not for your unwarranted assumption 
that the ordering you to Leaven 
worth must necessarily have been 
done as a punishment for some fault. 
@ I thought then, and think yet, that 
the position assigned to you is just as 
responsible, and as honorable, as that 
assigned to Buell—I know that Gen 
eral McClellan expected more impor 
tant results from it ** °e 

My impression is that at the time 
you were assigned to the new West 
ern Department, it had not been 
determined to replace General Sher 
man in Kentucky; but of this I am 
not certain, because the idea that a 
command in Kentucky was very desir 
able, and one in the farther West 
undesirable, had never occurred to me. 
@ You constantly speak of being 
placed in command of only three 
thousand. Now tell me, is all this 
not mere impatience? Have you not 


hundred Regi 
ments.—Letter 
to Major-General Hunter ‘~ 


a 






Sige iY DEAR SIR: I have just 
%. 7%, assisted the Secretary of War 
4\f-9) in framing part of a despatch 
40) to you relating to army corps, 
which despatch of course will 
have reached you before this will. 
4 I wish to say a few words to you 
privately on this subject. I ordered 
the army-corps organization not only 
on the unanimous opinion of the 
twelve generals whom you had select 
ed and assigned as generals of divis 
ion, but also on the unanimous opin 
ion of every military man I could get 
an opinion from (and every modern 
military book), yourself only excepted. 
Of course I did not on my own 
judgment pretend to understand the 
subject se se 
I now think it indispensable for you 
to know how your struggle against 
it is received in quarters which we can 
not entirely disregard. It is looked 
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upon as merely an effort to pamper 
one or two pets and to persecute and 
degrade their supposed rivals ~» += 
I have had no word from Sumner, 
Heintzelman or Keyes. The command 
ers of these 
army corps are 
of course the 
three highest 
officers with 
you, but I am 
constantly told 
that you have 
no consulta 
tion or com 
munication 
with them; 
that you con 
sult and com 
municate with 
nobody but 
General Fitz- 
John Porter 
and perhaps 
General Frank 
lin. I do not 
say these com 
plaints are true 
or just, but at 
all events it is proper you should know 
of their existence. Do the commanders 
of your corps disobey your orders in 
anything? se 2 

When you relieved General Hamilton 
of his command the other day, you 
thereby lost the confidence of at least 
one of your best friends in the Senate. 
And here let me say, not as applicable 
to you personally, that Senators and 
Representatives speak of me in their 
places as they please without ques 
tion, and that officers of the army 
must cease addressing insulting letters 
to them for taking no greater liberty 
with them s 

But to return. Are you strong enough 
—are you strong enough, even with 
my help—to set your foot upon the 
necks of Sumner, Heintzelman and 
Keyes all at once? This is a practical 





eee read it, ‘“‘ All men are cre 
ated equal, except negroes.’’ When 
the Know-Nothings get control, it 
will read, ‘‘ All men are created equal, 
except negroes and foreigners and 
Catholics.’’? When it comes to this, 
I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense 
of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism can at least 
be taken pure, and without the base 
alloy of hypocrisy. 
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and very serious question for you. 
The success of your army and the 
cause of the country are the same, 
and of course you must be aware 
that I only desire the good of 

the cause.— 


=< Letter to 
YUR progress in degener Center 
acy appears to me to be 

B. McClellan. 

@, pretty rapid. As a nation aie 
2 )\we began by declaring . K. M’C 
oe that ‘“‘all men are cre _CLURE, 
“4 ated equal.” We now Philadelphia: 


Do we gain 
anything by 
opening one 
leak to stop 
another? Do 
we gain any 
thing by quiet 
ing one clamor 
merely to open 
another, and 
probably a 
larger one? 
— 
DEAR 
SIR: The 
lady bearer of 
this says she has two sons who want 
to work. Set them at it if possible. 
Wanting to work is so rare a want 
that it should be encouraged.— Note 
to Major Ramsey : 
—_— 
I am always for the man who wishes 
to work. 
— 
@. The strongest bond of human sym 
pathy, outside of the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working peo 
ple, of all nations, and tongues, and 
kindreds se se 
— 
=e HERE is not, of necessity, 
ia rx / any such thing as the free 
Ae hired laborer being fixed to 
Se By that condition for life. Many 
independent men everywhere 
in these States, a few years back in 
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their lives, were hired laborers. The 
prudent, penniless beginner in the 
world labors for wages awhile, saves 
a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for himself, then labors on his 
own account 
another while, 
and at length 
hires another 
new beginner 







Q arch once charged his 
q Wise men to invent him 
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highways, public schools, charities, 
pauperism, orphanage, estates of the 
deceased, and the machinery of gov 
ernment itself ** °*e 
From this it appears that if all men 
were just, there 
still would be 
some, though 
not so much, 
need of govern 


oe" et | a sentence to be ever in ment ° 

iiteren fara ¢ i view, and which should be TAND 
gind prosper é\ true and appropriate in all orith alty 
ous system times and situations. They presented body that 


which opens 
the way to all 
—gives hope 
to all, and con 
sequent energy and progress and im 
provement of condition to all. No 
men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty—none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not 
honestly earned °& ° 
—_— 

mse =< |HE legitimate object of 
Gs, Os government is to do for a com 
“| munity of people whatever 
se RS they need to have done, but 

can not do at all, or can not 
so well do, for themselves, in their 
separate and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can individually 
do as well for themselves, government 
ought not to interfere. The desirable 
things which the individuals of a peo 
ple can not do, or can not well do, for 
themselves, fall into two classes : those 
which have relation to wrongs, and 
those which have not. Each of these 
branches off into an infinite variety 
of subdivisions *e ° 
The first—that in relation to wrongs 
—embraces all crimes, misdemeanors 
and non-performance of contracts. 
The other embraces all which, in its 
nature, and without wrong, requires 
combined action, as public roads and 











( SUSE), 





him these words, ‘‘And this, too, 
shall pass away.”’ 


stands right. 
Stand with 
him while he 
is right, and 
part with him when he goes wrong. 







ac 

@ The true rule, in determining to 
embrace or reject anything, is not 
whether it have any evil in it, but 
whether it have more of evil than of 
good. There are few things wholly 

evil or wholly good ° ° 

—_— 

a . TAKE it that it is best for 
“9 all to leave each man free to 
Bs ates acquire property as fast as he 
ee at can. Some will get wealthy. 
~ I don’t believe in a law to 
prevent a man getting rich; it would 
do more harm than good. So while we 
do not propose any war upon capital, 
we do wish to allow the humblest 
man an equal chance to get rich with 
everybody else. When one starts poor, 
as most do in the race of life, free 
society is such that he knows he can 
better his condition; he knows that 
there is no fixed condition of labor for 
his whole life. I am not ashamed to 
confess that twenty-five years ago I 
was a hired laborer, mauling rails, at 
work on a flatboat—just what might 
happen to any poor man’s son. I want 
every man to have a chance—and I 
believe a black man is entitled to it— 
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in which he can better his condition 
—when he may look forward and 
hope to be a hired laborer this year 
and the next, work for himself after 
ward, and finally to hire men to work 
for him. That is the true system. 
— 
No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s 
consent. 
— 

“SUT is true, as has been said by 

| the President of the Senate, 
“\) that very great responsibility 
0 rests upon me in the position 
to which the votes of the 
American people have called me. Iam 
deeply sensible of that weighty respon 
sibility. I can not but know what you 
all know, that without a name, per 
haps without a reason why I should 
have a name, there has fallen upon 
me a task such as did not rest even 
upon the Father of his Country ; and 
so feeling, I can turn and look for that 
support without which it will be im 
possible for me to perform that great 
task. I turn, then, and look to the 
American people, and to that God who 
has never forsaken them. Allusion has 
been made to the interest felt in rela 
tion to the policy of the new admin 
istration. In this I have received from 
some a degree of credit for having kept 
silence, and from others some depreca 
tion. I still think that I was right. 
€ In the varying and repeatedly 
shifting scenes of the present, and 
without a precedent which could en 
able me to judge by the past, it has 
seemed fitting that before speaking 
upon the difficulties of the country I 
should have gained a view of the 
whole field, being at liberty to modify 
and change the course of policy as 
future events may make a change 
necessary °@ 5& 
I have not maintained silence from 
any want of real anxiety. It is a good 
thing that there is no more than anxi 
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ety, for there is nothing going wrong. 
It is a consoling circumstance that 
when we look out there is nothing 
that really hurts anybody. We enter 
tain different views upon political 
questions, but nobody is suffering any 
thing. This is a most consoling circum 
stance, and from it we may conclude 
that all we want is time, patience, and 
a reliance on that God who has never 
forsaken this people.—Address to the 
Legislature of Ohio. 
—_— 
© +O other occupation opens so 
‘| wide a field for the profitable 
and agreeable combination of 
SS, labor with cultivated 
‘thought, as agriculture. I 
know nothing so pleasant to the mind 
as the discovery of anything that is at 
once new and valuable—nothing that 
so lightens and sweetens toil as the 
hopeful pursuit of such discovery. 
And how vast and varied a field is 
agriculture for such discovery! The 
mind, already trained to thought in 
the country school, or higher school, 
can not fail to find there an exhaust 
less source of enjoyment. Every blade 
of grass is a study; and to produce 
two where there was but one is both 
a profit and a pleasure. And not grass 
alone, but soil, seeds and seasons— 
hedges, ditches and fences—draining, 
droughts and irrigation— plowing, 
hoeing and harrowing—reaping, mow 
ing and threshing—saving crops, pests 
of crops, diseases of crops, and what 
will prevent or cure them — imple 
ments, utensils and machines, their 
relative merits and how to improve 
them — hogs, horses and cattle — 
sheep, goats and poultry — trees, 
shrubs, fruits, plants and flowers— 
the thousand things of which these 
are specimens — each a world of study 
within itself se °e 
ad 
The plainest print can not be read 
through a gold eagle ° © 
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Inasmuch as most good things are 
produced by labor, it follows that all 
such things of right belong to those 
whose labor has produced them. But 
it has so happened, in all ages of the 
world, that some have labored, and 
others have without labor enjoyed a 
large proportion of the fruits. This is 
wrong and should not continue. To 
secure to each laborer the whole prod 
uct of his labor as nearly as possible, 
is a worthy subject of any good gov 
ernment s 2 

— 
You can fool all the people some of the 
time and some of the people all the 
time, but you can not fool all the 
people all of the time -o- s» 

ac 
In this age and in this country, public 
sentiment is everything. With it noth 
ing can fail; against it nothing can 
succeed. 

—_— 
Gold is good in its place, but living, 
brave, patriotic men are better than 
gold le oe 

—_ 
Consciences differ in different individ 
uals s» se» 
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Iam glad I made the late race. It gave 
me a hearing on the great and durable 
question of the age, which I could have 
had in no other way; and though I 
now sink out of view, and shall be 
forgotten, I believe I have made some 
marks which will tell for the cause 
of civil liberty long after I am 
gone. 

a 
@ I believe each individual is nat 
urally entitled to do as he pleases with 
himself and the fruit of his labor, so 
far us it in no wise interferes with any 
other man’s rights se so 

—_— 
All I ask for the negro is that if you 
do not like him, let him alone. If God 
gave him but little, that little let him 
Enjoy se 
Unless among those deficient in intel 
lect, everybody you trade with makes 
something se s 
If you make a bad bargain, hug it all 
the tighter ss se 

— 


The better part of one’s life consists 
of his friendships s- 2 
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I swear I see what is better than to tell the best, 
It is always to leave the best untold. 





= ee »}OVERGivine and perfect 
s ass .y Comrade, 
Waiting content, invis 
ible yet, but cer 
, tain, 
i Be thou my God se se 





SK 


Thou, thou 
Fair, able, 

loving, 
Complete in body and dilate in spirit, 
Be thou my God ve 2 





the Ideal Man, 
beautiful, content and 


O Death (for Life has served its turn), 

Opener and usher to the heavenly 
mansion, 

Be thou my God sm 2 


Aught, aught of mightiest, best I see, 
conceive or know, 

(To break the stagnant tie—thee, 
thee to free, O Soul), 

Be thou my God se se 


All great ideas, the races’ aspirations, 

All heroisms, deeds of rapt enthu 
siasts, 

Be ye my Gods se se 


Or Time and Space, 
Or shape of Earth divine and won 
drous, 
Or some fair shape I viewing, worship, 
Or lustrous orb of sun or star by night, 
Be ye my Gods ce se 
— 
FOOT and light-hearted I take to 
the open road, 
Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading 
wherever I choose. 
Henceforth I ask not good fortune, I 
myself am good fortune, 
Henceforth I whimper no more, post 
pone no more, need nothing, 
Done with indoor complaints, libra 
ries, querulous criticisms, 
Strong and content I travel the open 
road Se fe 








HIS day before dawn I ascended 
a hill and look’d at the crowded 
heaven, 

And I said to my spirit, ‘‘ When we 
become the enfolders of those orbs, 
and the pleasure and knowledge of 
everything in them, shall we be 
fill’d and satisfied then? ”’ 

And my spirit said, ““No, we but 
level that lift to pass and continue 
beyond.” se se 

—_ 
=) ASSING stranger! you do 
hs not know how longingly I 
look upon you, 

; You must be he I was seek 

ing, or she I was seeking 

(it comes to me as of a dream), 

I have somewhere surely lived a life 
of joy with you, 

All is recall’d as we flit by each other, 
fluid, affectionate, chaste, matured, 

You grew up with me, were a boy 
with me or a girl with me, 

I ate with you and slept with you, 
your body has become not yours 
only nor left my body mine only, 

You give me the pleasure of your eyes, 
face, flesh, as we pass, you take of 
my beard, breast, hands, in return, 

I am not to speak to you, I am to 
think of you when I sit alone or 
wake at night alone, 

I am to wait, I do not doubt I am to 
meet you again, 

Iam to see to it that I do not lose you. 

—_— 

ERE mankind murderous or jeal 
ous upon you, my brother, my 
sister ? 

I am sorry for you, they are not mur 
derous or jealous upon me, 

All has been gentle with me, I keep 
no account with lamentation, 
(What have I to do with lamenta 

tion? ) Se 0 


I am an acme of things accomplish’d, 
and I am encloser of things to be. 
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HAVE said that the soul is 
not more than the body, 

And I have said that the 
body is not more than 
the soul, 

And nothing, not God, is greater to 
one than one’s self is, 

And whoever walks a furlong without 
sympathy walks to his own funeral 
drest in his shroud, 

And I or you pocketless of a dime may 
purchase the pick of the earth, 

And to glance with an eye or show a 
bean in its pod confounds the 
learning of all times, 

And there is no trade or employment 
but the young man following it 
may become a hero, 

And there is no object so soft but it 
makes a hub for the wheel’d 
universe, 

And I say to any man or woman, Let 
your soul stand cool and composed 
before a million universes. 

And I say to mankind, Be not curious 
about God, 

For I who am curious about each am 
not curious about God, 

(No array of terms can say how much 
I am at peace about God and about 
death) se se 


ae 
oA oy 


e Me, 


ai} si) 


I hear and behold God in every object, 
yet understand God not in the 
least, 

Nor do I understand who there can be 
more wonderful than myself se 2 


Why should I wish to see God better 
than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of 
the twenty-four, and each moment 
then, 

In the faces of men and women I see 
God, and in my own face in the 
glass se se 

a 

There is that in me—I do not know 

what it is— but I know it is in 

MC se se 
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THINK I could turn and live 
with animals, they are so plac 
id and self-contain’d, 
I stand and look at them long and 
long se se 


They do not sweat and whine about 
their condition, 

They do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing 
their duty to God, 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is de 
mented with the mania of owning 
things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his 
kind that lived thousands of years 
ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy 
over the whole earth se o« 

—_— 
aa? the hints about old men 
Xe and mothers, and the off 
spring taken soon out of 
their laps. 

~ What do you think has be 
come of the young and old men? 

And what do you think has become 
of the women and children? °e oe 






They are alive and well somewhere, 

The smallest sprout shows there is 
really no death, 

And if ever there was it led forward 
life, and does not wait at the end 
to arrest it, 

And ceas’d the moment life appear’d. 


All goes forward and outward, nothing 
collapses, 
And to die is different from what any 
one supposed, and luckier se se 
— 

FIND letters from God dropt in 
the street, and every one is 
sign’d by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for 
I know that wheresoe’er I go, 
Others will punctually come for ever 

and eVEer se se 
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TOO pass from the night, 
I stay awhile away O night, but 
I return to you again and love you. 


Why should I be afraid to trust 
myself to you? 

I am not afraid, I have been well 
brought forward by you, 

I love the rich, running day, but I do 
not desert her in whom I lay so 
long, 

I know not how I came of you, and I 
know not where I go with you, 
but I know I came well and shall 
go well *e se 


I will stop only a time with the night, 
and rise betimes, 
I will duly pass the day O my mother, 
and duly return to you *e # 
— 
Bo ={AREST thou now O soul, 
A Sie | Walk out with me toward ‘the 
ce ie x unknown region, 
g)) Where neither ground is for 
the feet nor any path to 
follow? *e se 









No map there, nor guide, 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of 
human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor 
lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 


I know it not, O soul, 

Nor dost thou, all is a blank before us, 

All waits undreamed of in that region, 
that inaccessible land # * 


Till when the ties loosen, 

All but the ties eternal, Time and 
Space, 

Nor darkness, gravitation, sense, nor 
any bounds bounding us *© 4 


Then we burst forth, we float, 

In Time and Space, O Soul, prepared 
for them 

Equal, equipt at last, (O joy! O fruit 
of all!) them to fulfil, O Soul! 
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<<] KNOW I am deathless, 
7&8) 1 know this orbit of mine can 
AN) hy not be swept by a carpen 
(4 ter’s compass, 

~ I know I shall not pass like a 
child’s carlacue cut with a burnt 
stick at night *» oo 





I know I am august, 

I do not trouble my spirit to vindi 
cate itself or be understood, 

I see that the elementary laws never 
apologize (I reckon I behave no 
prouder than the level I plant my 
house by, after all) se * 


I exist as I am, that is enough, 

If no other in the world be aware I sit 
content 

And if each and all be aware I sit 
content #e se 


One world is aware and by far the lar 
gest to me, and that is myself, 
And whether I come to my own today 
or in ten thousand or ten million 

years, 

I can cheerfully take it now, or with 
equal cheerfulness I can wait. 
My foothold is tenon’d and mortis’d 

in granite, 

I laugh at what you call dissolution, 
And I know the amplitude of time. 
— 

E earth, that is sufficient, 

I do not want the constellations 
any nearer, 
I know they are very well where they 
are, 
I know they suffice for those who 
belong to them * 


Still here I carry my old delicious 
burdens, 

I carry them, men and women, I carry 
them with me wherever I go, 

I swear it is impossible for me to get 
rid of them, 

I am fill’d with them, and I will fill 
them in return o> se 
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Re kore HEN lilacs last in the door 

“av 3; “| yard bloom’d, 

ay | And the great star early 

SY droop’d in the Western 

sky in the night, 

I mourn’d, and yet shall mourn with 
ever-returning Spring so 


Ever-returning Spring, trinity sure to 
me you bring, 

Lilac blooming perennial and drooping 
star in the West, 

And. thought of him I love. 


POWERFUL Western fallen 
star ! 

O shades of night—O moody, tearful 
night ! 

O great star disappeared—O the black 
murk that hides the star! 

O cruel hands that hold me powerless 
—O helpless soul of me! 

O harsh surrounding cloud that will 
not free my soul se se 


N the dooryard fronting an old 
farmhouse near the whitewash’d 
palings, 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing 
with heart-shaped leaves of rich 
green, 

With many a pointed blossom rising 
delicate, with the perfume strong 
I love, 

With every leaf a miracle—and from 
this bush in the dooryard, 

With delicate-color’d blossoms and 
heart-shaped leaves of rich green, 

A sprig with its flower I break sm se 


N the swamp in secluded recesses, 
A shy and hidden bird is warbling 
A SONG see se 


Solitary the thrush, 

The hermit withdrawn to himself, 
avoiding the settlements, 

Sings by himself a song se se 


Song of the bleeding throat, 
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Death’s outlet song of life (for well 
dear brother I know, 

If thou wast not granted to sing thou 
would’st surely die ) se 


VER the breast of the Spring, 
the land, amid cities, 

Amid lanes and through old woods, 
where lately the violets peep’d 
from the ground, spotting the gray 
debris, 

Amid the grass in the fields each side 
of the lanes, passing the endless 
grass, 

Passing the yellow-spear’d wheat, 
every grain from its shroud in the 
dark-brown fields uprisen, 

Passing the apple-tree blows of white 
and pink in the orchards, 

Carrying a corpse to where it shall 
rest in the grave, 

Night and day journeys a coffin se ce 


aah that passes through lanes 
and streets, 

Through day and night with the great 
cloud darkening the land, 
With the pomp of the inloop’d flags 

with the cities draped in black, 

With theshow of theStates themselves 
as of crape-veil’d women standing, 

With processionslong and winding and 
the flambeaus of the night, 

With the countless torches lit, with 
the silent sea of faces and the un 
bared heads, 

With the waiting depot, the arriving 
coffin, and the somber faces, 
With dirges through the night, with 
the thousand voices rising strong 

and solemn, 

With all the mournful voices of the 
dirges pour’d around the coffin, 

The dim-lit churches and the shud 
dering organs—where amid these 
you journey, 

With the tolling, tolling bells’ perpet 
ual clang, 

Here, coffin that slowly passes, 

I give you my sprig of lilac ~» se 


ee See eee eer eee rere mm errlrcrrrlcorerrerrmhceerrerlh errr ee 
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OR for you, for one alone, 
Blossoms and branches green to 
coffins all I bring, 
For fresh as the morning, thus would 
I chant a song for you O sane and 
sacred death *e 


All over bouquets of roses, 

O death, I cover you over with roses 
and early lilies, 

But mostly and now the lilac that 
blooms the first, 

Copious I break, I break the sprigs 
from the bushes, 

With loaded arms I come, pouring for 
you, 

For you and the coffins all of you O 
death se 2 


WESTERN orb sailing the 
heaven, 

Now I know what you must have 
meant as a month since I walk’d, 

As I walk’d in silence the transparent 
shadowy night, 

As I saw you had something to tell as 
you bent to me night after night, 

As you droop’d from the sky low 
down as if to my side (while the 
other stars all look’d on), 

As we wander’d together the solemn 
night (for some thing I know not 
what kept me from sleep), 

As the night advanced, and I saw on 
the rim of the West how full you 
were of woe, 

As I stood on the rising ground in the 
breeze in the cool transparent 
night, 

As I watch’d where you pass’d and 
was lost in the netherward black 
of the night, 

As my soul in its trouble dissatisfied 
sank, as where you sad orb, 

Concluded, dropt in the night, and 
Was gONne %e 2 


ING on there in the swamp, 
O singer bashful and tender, I 
hear your notes, I hear your call, 
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I hear, I come presently, I under 
stand you, 

But a moment I linger, for the lustrous 
star has detain’d me, 

The star my departing comrade holds 
and detains me. 


OUTH, large, lusty, loving—youth 

full of grace, force, fascination, 

Do you know that Old Age may come 

after you with equal grace, force, 
fascination ? 


Day full-blown and splendid—day of 
the immense sun, action, ambition, 
laughter, 

The Night follows close with millions 
of suns, and sleep and restoring 
darkness *e e 

i. 
O those who ’ve failed, in aspira 
tion vast, 

To unnam’d soldiers fallen in front 
on the lead, 

To calm, devoted engineers—to over 
ardent travelers—to pilots on their 
ships, 

To many a lofty song and picture 
without recognition—I’d rear a 
laurel-cover’d monument, 

High, high above the rest—To all cut 
off before their time, 

Possess’d by some strange spirit of 
fire, 

Quench’d by an early death se +e 

_— 
GONIES are one of my changes of 
garments, 

I do not ask the wounded person how 
he feels, 

I myself become the wounded person. 

—_— 
HE soul is always beautiful, 
The universe is duly in order, 
everything is in its place, 

What has arrived is in its place and 

what waits shall be in its place. 
— 

Whoever you are! claim your own at 

any hazard ! *- oe 
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cr ~~ ‘> CAPTAIN! my Captain ! our 
a fearful trip is done, 
‘1, The ship has weather’d every 
rack, the prize we sought 
is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, 
the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, 
the vessel grim and daring ; 
But O heart ! heart ! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Cap 
tain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead se » 





O Captain! my Captain! rise up and 
hear the bells ; 

Rise up—for you the flag is fung— 
for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribbon’d 
wreaths—for you the shores 
a-crowding, 

For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning ; 

Here Captain! dear father ! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the 
deck, 
You’ve fallen cold and 
dead so se 


My Captain does not answer, his lips 
are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he 
has no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchor’d safe and sound, 
its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 
in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my Captain 
lies, 
Fallen cold and dead se » 
[- —— 
TRANGER, if you passing meet 
me and desire to speak to me, 
why should you not speak to 
me? 
And why should I not speak to you? 
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est HY, who makes much of a 

it YH Y, a tniracle? 

ah ss As to me I know of nothing 
else but miracles, : 

4 Whether I walk the streets 
of Manhattan, 

Or dart my sight over the roofs of 
houses toward the sky, 

Or wade with naked feet along the 
beach just in the edge of the water, 

Or stand under trees in the woods, 

Or talk by day with any one I love, 
or sleep in the bed at night with 
any one I love, 

Or sit at table at dinner with the 
rest, 

Or look at strangers opposite me riding 
in the car, 

Or watch honeybees busy around the 
hive of a Summer forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the fields, 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness of 
insects in the. air, 

Or the wonderfulness of the sundown, 
or of stars shining so quiet and 
bright, 

Or the exquisite delicate thin curve of 
the new moon in Spring; 

These with the rest, one and all, are 
to me miracles, 

The whole referring, yet each distinct 

and in its place. 






@": 
#, 


To me every hour of the light and 
dark is a miracle, 

Every cubic inch of space is a miracle, 

Every square yard of the surface of 
the earth is spread with the same, 

Every foot of the interior swarms with 
the same. 

To me the sea is a continual miracle, 

The fishes that swim—the rocks— 
the motions of the waves—the 
ships with men in them, 

What stranger miracles are there? 

_— : 
OETS to come! orators, singers, 
musicians to come! 

Not today is to justify me and answer 

what I am for, 
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But you, a new brood, native, athletic, 
continental, greater than before 
known, 

Arouse! for you must justify me se se 


I myself but write one or two indica 
~ tive words for the future, 
I but advance a moment only to wheel 
and hurry back in the darkness. 
I am a man who, sauntering along 
without fully stopping, turns a 
casual look upon you and then 
averts his face, 
Leaving it to you to prove and define 
at; 
Expecting the main things from 
you. 
_ 
OME lovely and soothing 
death, 
aN Undulate round the world, 
Ry cay serenely arriving, arriv 
nz ing, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death se se 


a ‘ 
4 ae 





Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise ! 
praise! praise ! 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool 
enfolding death se + 


Dark mother always gliding near with 
soft feet, 

Have none chanted for thee a chant 
of fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee, I glorify 
thee above all, 

I bring thee a song that when thou 
must indeed come, come unfal 
teringly se sx 


Approach strong deliveress, 

When it is so, when thou hast taken 
them I joyously sing the dead, 
Lost in the loving floating ocean of 

thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss O death. 
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From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose saluting 
thee, adornments and feastings 
for thee, 

And the sights of the open landscape 
and the high-spread sky are fit 
ting, 

And life and the fields, and the huge 
and thoughtful night se o« 


The night in silence under many a 
star, 

The ocean shore and the husky whis 
pering wave whose voice I know, 

And the soul turning to thee O vast 
and well-veil’d death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close 
to thee se se 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song, 

Over the rising and sinking waves, 
over the myriad fields and the 
prairies wide, 

Over the dense-pack’d cities all and 
the teeming wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to 
thee O death se se 

— 
AIL forth—steer for the deep 
waters only, 

Reckless O soul, exploring, I with thee, 
and thou with me, 

For we are bound where mariner has 
not yet dared to go, 

And we will risk the ship, ourselves 
and all se se 


O my brave soul! 

O farther, farther sail ! 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not 
all the seas of God? 

O farther, farther, farther sail « se 

—_— 
S I watched the plowman plowing, 
Or the sower sowing in the fields, 
or the harvester harvesting, 

I saw there too, O life and death, 
your analogies ; 

(Life, life is the tillage, and Death is 
the harvest according). 
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—27Y this time the whole 
world should know 
that the real Bible has 
|} not yet been written, 
but is being written, 





: = be finished until the race 
begins its downward march, or ceases 
to exist ° °e 
The real Bible is not the work of 
inspired men, nor prophets, nor apos 
tles, nor evangelists, nor of Christs. 
Every man who finds a fact adds, as 
it were, a word to this great book. It 
is not attested by prophecy, or by 
miracles or signs. It makes no appeal 
to faith, to ignorance, to credulity or 
fear. It has no punishment for un 
belief, and no reward for hypocrisy. 
It appeals to man in the name of dem 
onstration. It has nothing to conceal. 
It has no fear of being read, of being 
contradicted, of being investigated 
and understood. It does not pretend 
to be holy, or sacred ; it simply claims 
to be true. It challenges the scrutiny 
of all, and implores every reader to 
verify every line for himself. It is 
incapable of being blasphemed. This 
book appeals to all the surroundings 
of man. Each thing that exists testi 
fies of its perfection. The earth, with 
its heart of fire and crowns of snow; 
with its forests and plains, its rocks 
and seas; with its every wave and 
cloud; with its every leaf and bud 
and flower, confirms its every word, 
and the solemn stars, shining in the 
infinite abysses, are the eternal wit 
nesses of its truth ° °e 
—_— 

RTHODOXY dies hard, and its 

defenders tell us that this fact 
shows that it is of divine origin. Juda 
ism dies hard. It has lived several 
thousand years longer than Christian 
ity. The religion of Mohammed dies 





hard. Buddhism dies hard. Why do 

all these religions die hard? Because 

intelligence increases slowly °c se 
— 


Love has a kind of second sight *e # 
— 





x _ redemption, how are we to 
~~ Civilize the world ? 

Is falsehood a reforming power? Is 
credulity the mother of virtue? Is 
there any saving grace in the impossi 
ble and absurd? Did wisdom perish 
with the dead? Must the civilized 
accept the religion of savages? °© ‘ 
If we wish to reform the world we 
must rely on truth, on fact, on reason. 
We must teach men that they are good 
or bad for themselves, that others can 
not be good or bad for them, that 
they can not be charged with the 
crimes, or credited with the virtues, 
of others. We must discard the doc 
trine of the atonement, because it is 
absurd and immoral. We are not ac 
countable for the sins of ‘‘ Adam,” 
and the virtues of Christ can not be 
transferred to us. There can be no 
vicarious virtue, no vicarious vice. 
Why should the sufferings of the inno 
cent atone for the crimes of the guilty ? 
According to the doctrine of the atone 
ment, right and wrong do not exist in 
the nature of things, but in the arbi 
trary will of the Infinite. This is a 
subversion of all ideas of justice and 
mercy °@ 5 

An act is good, bad or indifferent, 
according to its consequences. No 
power can step between an act and 
its natural consequences. A governor 
may pardon the criminal, but the 
natural consequences of the crime 
remain untouched. A god may forgive, 
but the consequences of the act for 
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given are still the same. We must 
teach the world that the consequences 
of a bad action can not be avoided, 
that they are the invisible police, the 
unseen avengers, that accept no gifts, 
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has no known foundation, that it was 
born of ignorance and fear, that it has 
hardened the heart, polluted the imag 
ination and made fiends of men se Se 
Theology is not for this world. It is 


that hear no 
prayers, that 
no cunning can 
deceive. 

@ We do not 
need the for 
giveness of 
gods, but of our 
selves and the 
ones we injure. 
Restitution 
without repent 
ance is far bet 
ter than repent 
ance without 
restitutionse 
We know noth 
ing of any god 
who rewards, 
punishes or 
forgives. 

@ We must 
teach our fel 
low-men that 
honor comes 
from within, 
not from with 






fy of Saar and when 

oR es found, the truly wise will 
ee in accordance with them. By 
happiness is meant not simply the joy 
of eating and drinking—the gratifica 
tion of the appetite—but good, well-be 
ing, in the highest and noblest forms. 
The joy that springs from obligations 
discharged, from duty done, from 
generous acts, from being true to the 
ideal, from a perception of the beauti 
ful in Nature, art and conduct. The 
happiness that is born of and gives 
birth to poetry and music, that fol 
lows the gratification of the highest 
wants. Happiness is the result of all 
that is really right and sane se se 


no part of real 
religion. It has 
nothing to do 
with goodness 
or virtue. Relig 
ion does not 
consist in wor 
shiping gods, 
but in adding 
to the well-be 
ing, the happi 
ness of man. 
No human 
being knows 
whether any 
god exists or 
not,andallthat 
has been said 
and written 
about “our 
god” or the 
gods of other 
people has no 
known fact for 
a foundation. 
Words without 
thoughts 


out, that honor 

must be earned, that it is not alms, 
that even an infinite God could not en 
rich the beggar’s palm with the gem 
of honor se se 

Teach them also that happiness is the 
bud, the blossom and the fruit of good 
and noble actions; that it is not the 
gift of any god ; that it must be earned 
by man—must be deserved. 

@ In this world of ours there is no 
magic, no sleight-of-hand, by which 
consequences can be made to punish 
the good and reward the bad se se 
Teach men not to sacrifice this world 
for some other, but to turn their atten 
tion to the natural, to the affairs of 
this life. Teach them that theology 


clouds without 
rain. Let us put theology out of 
religion ov oe 
_ 
ELIGION is supposed to consist 
in a discharge of the duties we 
owe to God. In other words, we are 
taught that God is exceedingly anx 
ious that we should believe a certain 
thing. For my part, I do not believe 
that there is any infinite being to whom 
we owe anything. The reason I say 
this is, we can not owe any duty to 
any being who requires nothing—to 
any being that we can not possibly 
help, to any being whose happiness 
we can not increase. If God is infinite, 
we can neither give, nor can He receive 
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anything. Anything that we do or 
fail to do, can not, in the slightest 
degree, affect an infinite God; conse 
quently,no relations can exist between 
the finite and the Infinite, if by rela 
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OW and then some one says that 
the religion of his father and 
mother is good enough for him, and 
wonders why anybody should desire 
a better. Surely we are not bound 


tions is meant 
mutual duties 
and obliga 
tions %e se 
Some tell us 
that it is the 
desire of God 
that we should 
worship Him. 
What for? 
Why does He 
desire wor 
ship ? 

@ Others tell 
us that we 
should sacrifice 
something to 
Him. What 
for? Is He in 
want? Can we 
assist Him? Is 
He unhappy? 
Or is Hein 
trouble ? Is He, 
then, so greatly 
in need of hu 
man sympa 
thy? We can 
not, it is true, 
assist the Infi 
nite; but one 
thing we can 






i HENEVER a man be 
iy 7p lieves that he has the ex 
»y) act truth from God, there 
) is in that man no spirit 
“aii, of compromise. He has 
eS) not the modesty born of 
ie peer eran of human nature; 
he has the arrogance of theological 
certainty and the tyranny born of 
ignorant assurance. Believing himself 
to be the slave of God, he imitates 
his master, and of all tyrants the 
worst is a slave in power. 
@ When a man really believes that 
it is necessary to do a certain thing 
to be happy forever, or that a certain 
belief is necessary to insure eternal 
joy, there is in that man no spirit of 
concession. He divides the whole 
world into saints and sinners, into 
believers and unbelievers, into God’s 
sheep and Devil’s goats, into people 
who will be glorified and people who 
will be damned s» se 


to follow our 
parents in relig 
ion, any more 
thanin politics, 
science or art. 
China has been 
petrified by the 
worship of 
ancestors. If 
our parents 
had been satis 
fied with the 
religion of 
theirs, we 
would be still 
less advanced 
than we are. 
If we are, in 
any way, 
bound by the 
belief of our 
fathers, the doc 
trine will hold 
good back to 
the first people 
who had a re 
ligion; and if 
this doctrine is 
true, we ought 
now to be 
believers in 
that first relig 


do : we can assist our fellow-creatures. 
— 
© Let us forget that we are Baptists, 
Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterians 
or Freethinkers, and remember only 
that we are men and women. After 
all, man and woman are the highest 
possible titles. All other names really 
belittle us se se 
-_ 
Beyond Nature man can not go, even 
in thought—above Nature he can not 
rise — below Nature he can not fall. 


ion. In other words, we would all be 
barbarians! You can not show any 
real respect to your parents by per 
petuating their errors. Good fathers 
and mothers wish their children to 
advance, to overcome obstacles 
which baffled them, and to correct 
the errors of their education. If you 
wish to reflect credit upon your par 
ents, accomplish more than they did, 
solve problems they could not under 
stand, and build better than they 
knew. To sacrifice your manhood 
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upon the grave of your father is an 
honor to neither. Why should a son 


who has examined a subject throw - 


away his reason and adopt the views 
of his mother? Is not such a course 
dishonorable to both? °e se 
We must remember that this ‘‘ ances 
tor’? argument is as old at least as 
the second generation of men, that 
it has served no purpose except to 
enslave mankind, and results mostly 
from the fact that acquiescence is 
easier than investigation. This argu 
ment pushed to its logical conclusion 
would prevent the advance of all 
people whose parents did not happen 
to be freethinkers se se 
—=> 

N infinite God ought to be able 

to protect Himself, without going 
in partnership with State Legislatures. 
Certainly He ought not so to act 
that laws become necessary to keep 
Him from being laughed at. No one 
thinks of protecting Shakespeare from 
ridicule, by the threat of fine and im 
prisonment. It strikes me that God 
might write a book that would not 
necessarily excite the laughter of His 
children. In fact, I think it would be 
safe to say that a real God could 
produce a work that would excite the 
admiration of mankind. Surely politi 
cians could be better employed than 
in passing laws to protect the literary 
reputation of the Jewish God oe re 

— 

All laws for the purpose of making 
man worship God are born of the same 
spirit that kindled the fires of the 
auto da fe, and lovingly built the 
dungeons of the Inquisition. All laws 
defining and punishing blasphemy— 
making it a crime to give your honest 
ideas about the Bible, or to laugh at 
the ignorance of the ancient Jews, or 
to enjoy yourself on the Sabbath, or to 
give your opinion of Jehovah—were 
passed by impudent bigots, and should 
be at once repealed by honest men. 
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HE Sciences are not sectarian. 

People do not persecute each 
other on account of disagreements in 
mathematics. Families are not divided 
about botany, and astronomy does 
not even tend to make a man hate 
his father and mother °e °e 
It is what people do not know, that 
they persecute each other about. 
Science will bring, not a sword, but 
peace %e se 
Just as long as religion has control 
of schools, Science will be an outcast. 
Let us free our institutions of learn 
ing. Let us dedicate them to the sci 
ence of eternal truth. Let us tell 
every teacher to ascertain all the facts 
he can—to give us light, to follow 
Nature, no matter where she leads; 
to be infinitely true to himself and 
us ; to feel that he is without a chain, 
except the obligation to be honest; 
that he is bound by no books, by no 
creed, neither by the sayings of the 
dead nor of the living ; that he is asked 
to look with his own eyes, to reason 
for himself without fear, to investigate 
in every possible direction, and to 
bring us the fruit of all his work se oe 

— 

S we become civilized, more and 

more liberty will be accorded to 
these men, until finally ministers will 
give their best and highest thoughts. 
The congregations will finally get tired 
of hearing about the patriarchs and 
saints, the miracles and wonders, and 
will insist upon knowing something 
about the men and women of our day, 
and the accomplishments and discov 
eries of our time. They will finally 
insist upon knowing how to escape 
the evils of this world instead of the 
next. They will ask light upon the 
enigmas of this life. They will wish to 
know what we shall do with our crim 
inals instead of what God will do with 
His—how we shall do away with beg 
gary and want—with crime and mis 
ery—with prostitution, disease and 
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famine—with tyranny in all its cruel 
forms—with prisons and scaffolds, and 
how we shall reward the honest work 
ers, and fill the world with happy 
homes ! se se 

These are the problems for the pulpits 
and congregations of an enlightened 
future. If Science can not finally 
answer these questions, it is a vain 
and worthless thing se o» 


— 


AN there be Methodist mathe - 


matics, Catholic astronomy, Pres 
byterian geology, Baptist biology or 
Episcopal botany ? Why, then, should 
a sectarian college exist? Only that 
which somebody knows should be 
taught in our schools. We should not 
collect taxes to pay people for guess 
ing. The common school is the bread 
of life for the people, and it should not 
be touched by the withering hand of 
superstition se 
Our country will never be filled with 
great institutions of learning until 
there is an absolute divorce between 
Church and School. As long as the 
mutilated records of a barbarous peo 
ple are placed by priest and professor 
above the reason of mankind, we shall 
reap but little benefit from church or 
school se se 
Instead of dismissing professors for 
finding something out, let us rather dis 
charge those who do not. Let each 
teacher understand that investigation 
is notdangerous for him ;thathis bread 
is safe, no matter how much truth he 
may discover; and that his salary 
will not be reduced, simply because 
he finds that the ancient Jews did not 
know the entire history of the world. 

— 

VERY wrong in some way tends 

to abolish itself. It is hard to 
make a lie stand always. A lie will 
not fit a fact. It will only fit another 
lie made for the purpose. The life of a 
lie is simply a question of time. Noth 
ing but Truth is immortal se » 
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oy or 


WANT to do what little I 
RA Is. / can to make my country truly 
x) aN) free, to broaden the intellect 
RY ual horizon of our people, to 
destroy the prejudices born 
of ignorance and fear, to do away with 
the blind worship of the ignoble past, 
with the idea that all the great and 
good are dead, that the living are 
totally depraved, that all pleasures 
are sins, that sighs and groans are 
alone pleasing to God, that thought is 
dangerous, that intellectual courage 
is a crime, that cowardice is a virtue, 
that a certain belief is necessary to 
secure ‘salvation, that to carry a cross 
in this world will give us a palm in 
the next, and that we must allow some 
priest to be the pilot of our souls. 

€ Until every soul is freely permitted 
to investigate every book, and creed, 
and dogma for itself, the world can not 
be free. Mankind will be enslaved un 
til there is mental grandeur enough 
to allow each man to have his thought 
and say. This earth will be a paradise 
when men can, upon all these ques 
tions, differ, and yet grasp each other’s 
hands as friends. It is amazing to me 
that a difference of opinion upon sub 
jects that we know nothing with cer 
tainty about, should make us hate, 
persecute and despise each other. 
Why a difference’ of opinion upon 
predestination, or the Trinity, should 
make people imprison and burn each 
other seems beyond thecomprehension 
of man; and yet in’ all. countries 
where Christians have existed, they 
have destroyed each other to the ex 
act extent of their power. Why should 
a believer in God hate an atheist? 
Surely the atheist has not injured 
God, and surely he is human, capa 
ble of joy and pain, and entitled to 
all the rights of man. Would it not be 
far better to treat this atheist, at 
least as well as he treats uS? se se 
Christians tell me that they love their 
enemies, and yet all I ask is—not 
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that they love their enemies, not that 
they love their friends even, but that 
they treat those who differ from them, 
with simple fairness. We do not wish 
to be forgiven, but we wish Christians 
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nobles will not allow the people to 
change; and when, after a time, the 
priests, having intellectually ad 
vanced, wish to take a step in the 
direction of progress, the people will 


to so act that 
we will not 
have to forgive 
them se se 

If all will ad 
mit that all 
have an equal 
right to think, 
then the ques 
tion is forever 
solved ; but as 
long as organ 
ized and power 
ful churches, 


‘<%= SMEN should be liberated 


ww 


» from the aristocracy of 
})) the air. Every chain of 
superstition should be 
{3 broken. The rights of men 
“2 and women should be 
equal and sacred. And marriage 
should be a perfect partnership— 
children should be governed by kind 
ness —every family should be a 
republic—every fireside a democracy. 








not allow them 
to change. At 
first, the rabble 
areenslaved by 
the priests, and 
afterwards the 
rabble become 
the masters. 

©. One of the 
first things I 
wish to do, is 
to set free 
the orthodox 
clergy. Iama 


pretending to 
hold the keys 
of Heaven and Hell, denounce every 
person as an outcast and criminal 
who thinks for himself and denies their 
authority, the world will be filled 
with hatred and suffering. To hate 
man and worship God seems to be 
the sum of ail the creeds. 

@ That which has happened in most 
countries has happened in ours. When 
a religion is founded, the educated, 
the powerful—that is to say, the priest 
and nobles—tell the ignorant and 
superstitious—that is to say, the peo 
ple—that the religion of their country 
was given to their fathers by God 
Himself; that it is the only true relig 
ion; that all others were conceived in 
falsehood and brought forth in fraud, 
and that all who believe in the true 
religion will be happy forever, while 
all others will burn in Hell. For the 
purpose of governing the people — 
that is to say, for the purpose of being 
supported by the people—the priests 
and nobles declare this religion to be 
sacred, and that whoever adds to, or 
takes from it, will be burned here by 
man, and hereafter by God. The re 
sult of this is, that the priests and 


great friend of 
theirs, and in 
spite of all they may say against me, 
I am going to do them a great and 
lasting service. Upon their necks are 
visible the marks of the collar, and 
upon their backs, those of the lash. 
They are not allowed to read and 
think for themselves. They are taught 
like parrots, and the best are those 
who repeat, with the fewest mistakes, 
the sentences they have been taught. 
They sit like owls upon some dead 
limb of the tree of knowledge, and 
hoot the same old hoots that have 
been hooted for eighteen hundred 
years. Their congregations are not 
grand enough, nor sufficiently civilized, 
to be willing that the poor preachers 
shall think for themselves. They are 
not employed for that purpose. Inves 
tigation is regarded as a dangerous ex 
periment, and the ministers are warned 
that none of that kind of work will 
be tolerated. They are notified tostand 
by the old creed, and to avoid all 
original thought, as a mortal _ pesti 
lence. Every minister is employed like 
an attorney—either for plaintiff or 
defendant—and he is expected to be 
true to his client. If he changes his 
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mind, he is regarded as a deserter, 
and denounced, hated and slandered 
accordingly “© °& 

Every orthodox clergyman agrees not 
to change. He contracts not to dis 
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for them to quote from the works of 
the dead. The more vividly they 
describe the sufferings of the unregen 
erate, of those who attended theaters 
and balls, and drank wine in summer 


cover new facts 
and makes a 
bargain that 
if he does he 
will deny them. 
Such is the pos 
ition of a Prot 
estant minister 
in this Nine 
teenth Cen 
tury. His con 
dition excites 
my pity; and 
to better it, I 
am going to do 
what little I 
can Se Ss 

Some of the 


WIFE should not be treated 

Vj) as a solemn matter. I like 
x ny A to see the children at 
WY ? ah) table, and to hear each 
ie = one telling of the wonder 
So: IE) ) ful things he has seen or 
heard. I like to hear the clatter of 
knives and folks and spoons mingling 
with their happy voices. I had rather 
hear it than any opera that was ever 
put upon the boards. Let the children 
have liberty. Be honest and fair with 
them; be just; be tender; and they 
will make you rich in love and joy. 









gardens on the 
Sabbath day, 
and laughed at 
priests, the bet 
ter ministers 
they are sup 
posed to be. 
They must 
show that mis 
ery fits the 
good for Heav 
en, while hap 
piness prepares 
the bad for 
Hell; that the 
wicked get all 
their good 
things in this 


clergy have the 
independence 
to break away, and the intellect to 
maintain themselves as free men, but 
the most are compelled to submit to 
the dictation of the orthodox and the 
dead. They are not employed to give 
their thoughts, but simply to repeat 
the ideas of others. They are not ex 
pected to give even the doubts that 
may suggest themselves, but are re 
quired to walk in the narrow, ver 
dureless path trodden by the ignorance 
of the past. The forests and fields on 
either side are nothing to them. They 
must not even look at the purple 
hills, nor pause to hear the babble of 
the brooks. They must remain in the 
dusty road where the guideboards 
are. They must confine themselves to 
the “‘fall of man,’ the expulsion from 
the Garden, the “‘scheme of salvation,”’ 
the “‘second birth,’’ the atonement, 
the happiness of the redeemed, and the 
misery of the lost. They must becareful 
not to express any new ideas upon 
these great questions. It is much safer 


life, and the 
good all their 
evil; that in this world God punishes 
the people He loves, and in the next, 
the ones He hates; that happiness 
makes us bad here, but not in Heaven ; 
that pain makes us good here, but not 
in Hell. No matter how absurd these 
things may appear to the carnal mind, 
they must be preached and they must 
be believed. If they were reasonable, 
there would be no virtue in believing. 
Even the publicans and sinners believe 
reasonable things. To believe without 
evidence, or in spite of it, is accounted 
as righteousness to the sincere and 
humble Christian ** ** 

The ministers are in duty bound to 
denounce all intellectual pride, and 
show that we are never quite so dear 
to God as when we admit that we are 
poor, corrupt and idiotic worms ; that 
we never should have been born ; that 
we ought to be damned without the 
least delay ; that we are so infamous 
that we like to enjoy ourselves ; that 
we love our wives and children better 
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than our God; that we are generous 
only because we are vile; that we 
are honest from the meanest motives, 
and that sometimes we have fallen so 
low that we have had doubts about 
the inspiration of the Jewish Scrip 
tures. In short, they are expected to 
denounce all pleasant paths and rust 
ling trees, to curse the grass and 
flowers, and glorify the dustand weeds. 
They are expected to malign the 
wicked people in the green and hap 
py fields, who sit and laugh beside 
the gurgling springs or climb the hills 
and wander as they will. They are 
expected to point out the dangers of 
freedom, the safety of implicit obedi 
ence, and to show the wickedness of 
philosophy, the goodness of faith, the 
immorality of science and the purity 
of ignorance * se 
Now and then a few pious people 
discover some young man of a religious 
turn of mind and a consumptive habit 
of body, not quite sickly enough to 
die, nor healthy enough to be wicked. 
The idea occurs to them that he would 
make a good orthodox minister. They 
take up a contribution and send the 
young man to some theological school, 
where he can be taught to repeat a 
creed and despise reason. 
© Should it turn out that the young 
man had some mind of his own, and, 
after graduating, should change his 
opinions and preach a different doc 
trine from that taught in the school, 
every man who had contributed a dol 
lar towards his education would feel 
that he had been robbed, and would 
denounce him as a dishonest and 
ungrateful wretch # se 

—_— 
The pulpit should not be a pillory. 
Congregations should allow the minis 
ter a little liberty. They should, at 
least, permit him to tell the truth. 

—_— 
There is no slavery but ignorance. 
Liberty is the child of intelligence. 
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~~ =s)S long as woman regards the 
/)/<4 Bible as the charter of her 
‘ rights, she will be the slave of 
.), man. The Bible was not writ 
ten by a woman. Within its 
lids there is nothing but humiliation 
and shame for her. She is regarded as 
the property of man. She is made to 
ask forgiveness for becoming a mother. 
She is as much below her husband as 
her husband is below Christ. She is 
not allowed to speak. The gospel is 
too pure to be spoken by her polluted 
lips. Woman should learn in silence. 
@ In the Bible will be found no descrip 
tion of a civilized home. The free moth 
er surrounded by free and loving chil 
dren, adored by a free man, her hus 
band, was unknown to the inspired 
writers of the Bible. They did not 
believe in the democracy of home—in 
the republicanism of the fireside se se 
These inspired gentlemen knew noth 
ing of the rights of children. They 
were the advocates of brute force — 
the disciples of the lash. They knew 
nothing of human rights. Their doc 
trines have brutalized the homes of 
millions, and filled the eyes of infancy 
with tears. 

@, Let us free ourselves from the 
tyranny of a book, from the slavery 
of dead ignorance, from the aristoc 
racy of the air se se 

There have never been upon the earth 
a generation of free men and free 
women. It is not yet time to write a 
creed. Wait until the chains are broken 
—vuntil dungeons are not regarded as © 
temples. Wait until solemnity is not 
mistaken for wisdom—until mental 
cowardice ceases to be known as rev 
erence. Wait until the living are 
considered the equals of the dead— 
until the cradle takes precedence of 
the coffin. Wait until what we know 
can be spoken without regard to what 
others believe. Wait until teachers 
take the place of preachers— until 
followers become investigators. Wait 
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until the world is free before you write 
a creed. In this creed there will be 
but one word—Liberty ! se 2 

— 

HE laugh of a child will make 
the holiest day more sacred still. 

Strike with hand of fire, O weird musi 
cian, thy harp strung with Apollo’s 
golden hair; fill the vast cathedral 
aisles with symphonies sweet and dim, 
deft toucher of the organ-keys ; blow, 
bugler, blow, until thy silver notes do 
touch and kiss the moonlit waves, 
and charm the lovers wandering ’mid 
the vine-clad hills. But know, your 
sweetest strains are discords all, com 
pared with childhood’s happy laugh 
—the laugh that fills the eyes with 
light and every heart with joy. O rip 
pling river of laughter, thou art the 
blessed boundary-line between the 
beasts and men; and every wayward 
wave of thine doth drown some fretful 
fiend of care. O Laughter, rose-lipped 
daughter of Joy, there are dimples 
enough in thy cheeks to catch and 
hold and glorify all the tears of grief. 

— 
For ages, a deadly conflict has been 
waged between a few brave men and 
women of thought and genius upon 
the one side, and the great ignorant 
religious mass on the other. This is 
the war between Science and Faith. 
The few have appealed to reason, to 
honor, to law, to freedom, to the 
known, and to happiness here in this 
world. The many have appealed to 
prejudice, to fear, to miracle, to 
slavery, to the unknown, and to mis 
ery hereafter. The few have said, 
“Think!” The many have said, 
* Believe ! ” se se 

a 
Man must learn to rely upon himself. 
Reading Bibles will not protect him 
from the blasts of Winter ; but houses, 
fires and clothing will. To prevent 
famine, one plow is worth a million 
S€TMONS *@ o& 
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Ney any F women have been slaves, 
Bs, Os, / what shall I say of children ; 
ae ae of the little children in alleys 
we cd and sub-cellars; the little 
children who turn pale when 
they hear their father’s footsteps ; lit 
tle children who run away when they 
only hear their names called by the 
lips of a mother; little children—the 
children of poverty, the children of 
crime, the children of brutality, wher 
ever they are—flotsam and jetsam on 
the wild, mad sea of life—my heart 
goes out to them, one and all * « 
I tell you, the children have the same 
rights that we have, and we ought to 
treat them as though they were human 
beings. They should be reared with 
love, with kindness, with tenderness, 
and not with brutality. That is my 
idea of children. 
@ When your little child tells a lie, 
do not rush at him as though the 
world were about to go into bankrupt 
cy. Be honest with him. A tyrant 
father will have liars for his children ; 
do you know that? A lie is born of 
tyranny upon the one hand and weak 
ness upon the other, and when you 
rush at a poor little boy with a club 
in your hand, of course he lies se s» 
I thank thee, Mother Nature, that 
thou hast put ingenuity enough in the 
brain of a child, when attacked by a 
brutal parent, to throw up a little 
breastwork in the shape of a lie. 
@ When one of your children tells a 
lie, be honest with him; tell him that 
you yourself have told hundreds of 
them. Tell him it is not the best way ; 
that you have tried it. Tell him as the 
man did in Maine when his boy left 
home, ‘‘ John, honesty is the best pol 
icy; I have tried both.” Be honest 
with him. Suppose a man as much 
larger than you as you are larger than 
a child five years old, should come 
at you with a liberty-pole in his hand, 
and in a voice of thunder shout, ‘‘Who 
broke that plate?’’ There is not a soli 
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tary one of you who would not swear 
you never saw it, or that it was 
cracked when you got it. Why not be 
honest with these children? Just imag 
ine a man who deals in stocks whip 
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T is not necessary to be great 
to be happy; it is not necessary 
to be rich to be just and generous and 
to have a heart filled with divine 
affection. No matter whether you are 


ping his boy 
for putting 
false rumors 
afloat! Think 
of alawyer 
beating hisown 
flesh and blood 
for evading 
the truth when 
he makes half 
of his own liv 
ing that way! 
Think of a min 
ister punishing 
his child for not 
telling all he 
thinks! Just 
think of it! 

@ When your 
child commits 
a wrong, take 
itin yourarms ; 
let it feel your 
heart beat 
against its 
heart; let the 
child know 
that you really 





=< \e- AN should cease to expect 
| aid from on high. By this 
} time he should know that 
Heaven has noeartohear, 
fe and no hand to help. The 
SS present is the necessary 
child of all the past. There has been 
no chance, and there can be no inter 
ference. 

@. If abuses are destroyed, man must 
destroy them. If slaves are freed, man 
must free them. If new truths are 
discovered, man must discover them. 
If the naked are clothed; if the hun 
ery are fed ; if justice is done; if labor 
is rewarded ; if superstition has been 
driven from the mind; if the defense 
less are protected, and if the right 
finally triumphs, all must be the work 
of man. The grand victories of the 
future must be won by man, and by 
man alone 5 se 


; 


rich or poor, 
treat your wife 
as though she 
were a splendid 
flower, and she 
will fill your life 
with perfume 
and with joy. 
And do you 
know, itis a 
splendid thing 
to think that 
the woman you 
really love will 
never grow 
old to you. 
Through the 
wrinkles of 
time, through 
the mask of 
years, if you 
really love her, 
you will always 
see the face 
you loved and 
won. And a 
woman that 
really loves a 


and truly and 

sincerely love it. Yet some Christians, 
good Christians, when a child commits 
a fault, drive it from the door and 
say, ‘‘ Never do you darken this house 
again.’’ Think of that ! And then these 
same people will get down on their 
knees and ask God to take care of the 
child they have driven from home. I 
will never ask God to take care of my 
children unless I am doing my level 
best in that same direction * * 

—_— 

I believe in the fireside. I believe in 
the democracy of home. I believe in 
the republicanism of the family. And 
I believe in liberty, equality and love. 


man does not 
see that he grows old; to her he is 
not decrepit; he does not tremble; 
he is not old ; she always sees the same 
gallant gentleman who won her hand 
and heart. I like to think of it in that 
way ;I like to think that love is eter 
nal. And to love in that way and then 
go down the hill of life together, and 
as you go down, hear, perhaps, the: 
laughter of grandchildren, while the 
birds of love and joy sing once more 
in the leafless branches of the tree of 
age ! Se Se 

— 

Why should we sacrifice a real world 
that we have, for one we know not of ? 


Robert Ingersoll 


EASON, Observation and Expe 
rience—the Holy Trinity of Sci 
ence—have taught us that happiness 
is the only good; that the time to be 
happy is now, and the way to be hap 
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equal of man ; that men existed before 
books; that religion is one of the 
phases of thought through which the 
world is passing ; and that all creeds 
were made by man; that everything 


py is to make 
others so. This 
is enough for 
us. In this be 
lief we are con 
tent to live and 
die. If by any 
possibility the 
existence of a 
power superior 
to, and inde 
pendent of, 
Nature shall 
be demonstra 
ted, there will 
then be time 
enough to 
kneel. Until 
then, let us 
stand erect. 
—_— 

@ As man de 
velops, he 
placesa greater 
value upon his 
own rights. 
Liberty then 
becomes grand 


EQS QULL that is good in our 
OL SO) civilization is the result 
®y\ of commerce, climate, 


Ny ‘| soil, geographical posi 





The church has been the enemy of 
progress, for the reason that it has 
endeavored to prevent man from 
thinking for himself. To prevent 
thoughtistoprevent all advancement 
except in the direction of faith. 

€ Salvation through slavery is worth 
less. Salvation from slavery is inesti 
mable. 

@ Virtue is a subordination of the 
passions to the intellect. It is to act 
in accordance with your highest con 
victions. It does not consist in believ 
ing, but in doing. 

@ Heresy is what the minority be 
lieve se se 


is natural ;that 
a miracle is an 
impossibility ; 
that we know 
nothing of 
origin and des 
tiny ; that con 
cerning the un 
known we are 
all equally ig 
norant; that 
the pew has the 
right to contra 
dict what the 
pulpit asserts ; 
that man is re 
sponsible only 
to himself and 
to those he 
injures, and 
that all have a 
right to think. 
Ld 
©, When a fact 
can be demon 
strated, force is 
unnecessary; 
when it can not 


er and more 
divine. As he values his own rights, he 
begins to value the rights of others. 
And when all men give to all others 
all the rights they claim for them 
selves, this world will be civilized. 
cc 

AN has found that he must give 

liberty to others in order to have 
it himself. He has found that a master 
is also a slave—that a tyrant is 
himself a serf. He has found that 
governments should be founded and 
administered by man and for man; 
that the rights of all are equal; that 
the powers that be are not ordained 
by God; that woman is at least the 


be demonstra 

ted, an appeal to force is infamous. In 
the presence of the unknown, all have 
an equal right to think. 

—_— 
@ It is my desire to free the schools. 
When a professor in a college finds a 
fact, he should make it known, even 
if it is inconsistent with something 
Moses said se ‘e 

—_— 
The first great step towards progress 
is for man to cease to be the slave 
of man; the second, to cease to be 
the slave of the monsters of his own 
creation—of the ghosts and phantoms 
of the air s= % 
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[= 7OR the vagaries of the clouds 
As fe the infidels propose to sub 
| Rah stitute the realities of earth ; 
me SU for superstition, the splendid 
demonstrations and achieve 
ments of sci 
ence; and for 
theological tyr 
anny, the 
chainless liber 
ty of thought. 
@€ We do not 
say that we 
have discov 
ered all; that 
our doctrines 
are the allin all 
of truth. We 
know of no end 
to the develop 
ment of man. 
Wecan not un 
ravel the infi 
nite complica 
tions of matter 
and force. The 
history of one 
monad is as unknown as that of the 
universe; one drop of water is as 
wonderful as all the seas; one leaf 
as all the forests; and one grain of 
sand as all the stars Se 

We are not endeavoring to chain the 
future, but to free the present. We 
are not forging fetters for our chil 
dren, but we are breaking those our 
fathers made for us. We are the advo 
cates of inquiry, of investigation and 
thought. This, of itself, is an admis 
sion that we are not perfectly satisfied 
with all our conclusions. Philosophy 
has not the egotism of faith. While 
superstition builds walls and creates 
obstructions, science opens all the 
highways of thought. We do not pre 
tend to have circumnavigated every 
thing and to have solved all difficul 
ties; but we do believe that it is bet 
ter to love men than to fear gods; 
that it is grander and nobler to think 













fe 


cea 


& yi} Hall are monarchs, and all 
) My) are equals. The tyranny 
Mtoe of a majority even is un 
S82 known. Each one is 
sceptered and _ throned. 
Upon every brow is the tiara, and 
around every form is the imperial 
purple. Only those are good citizens 
who express their honest thoughts, 
and those who persecute for opinion’s 
sake are the only traitors. There, 
nothing is considered infamous except 
an appeal to brute force, and nothing 
sacred but love, liberty and joy. 
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and investigate for yourself than to 
repeat a creed. We are satisfied that 
there can be but little liberty on 
Earth while men worship a tyrant in 
Heaven. We do not expect to accom 
plish every 
thing in our 
day; but we 
want to do 
what good we 
can, and to ren 
der all the ser 
vice possible in 
the holy cause 
of human prog 
ress. We know 
that doing 
away with gods 
and supernat 
ural persons 
and powers is 
not an end. It 
is a means to 
an end, the 
real end being 
the happiness 
of man se se 
Felling forests is not the end of 
agriculture. Driving pirates from the 
sea is not all there is of commerce. 
@ We are laying the foundations of 
the grand temple of the future—not 
the temple of all the gods, but rather 
of all the people—wherein with appro 
priate rites will be celebrated the 
Religion of Humanity 
—_— 

The road is short to anything we 
fear. 


republic of mind, 


— 


Youth goes hand in hand with hope 
—old age with fear se se 

— 4 
A good deed is the best prayer. 

-o—— ; 

Hope is the only bee that makes honey 
without. flowers *e 

— 
Intellectual freedom is only the right 
to be honest Se se 
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a THANK the inventors, the 
7) * discoverers, the thinkers. I 
“—\— thank Columbus and Magel 
S050) lan. I thank Galileo, and 

Copernicus, and Kepler, and 
Descartes, and 
Newton, and 











Laplace. I Nes 

thank Locke, & 4 
andHume,and {) y¥| age. Fear believes—cour 
Bacon, and ' 

Shakespeare, Wi on th rth r 
egitent, and (ys upon the earth and prays 
Fichte, and = 

Leibnitz, and and thinks. Fear retreats— courage 
Goethe.I advances. Fear is barbarism—cour 
thank Fulton, age is civilization. Fear believes in 
and Watts, 


and Volta, and 
Galvini, and 
Franklin, and 
Morse, who 
made lightning 
the messenger 
of man. I thank 
Humboldt, the 
Shakespeare of 
science. I thank Crompton and Ark 
wright, from whose brains leaped the 
looms and spindles that clothed the 
world. I thank Luther for protesting 
against the abuses of the Church, and 
I denounce him because he was the 
enemy of liberty. I thank Calvin for 
writing a book in favor of religious free 
dom, and I abhor him because he 
burned Servetus. I thank Knox for 
resisting Episcopal persecution, and 
I hate him because he persecuted in 
his turn. I thank the Puritans for 
saying, “‘ Resistance to tyrants is obedi 
ence to God,” and yet I am compelled 
to say that they were tyrants them 
selves. I thank Thomas Paine because 
he was a believer in liberty, and 
because he did as much to make my 
country free as any other human 
being. I thank Voltaire, that great 
man who, for half a century, was the 
intellectual emperor of Europe, and 


Progress is born of cour 
age doubts. Fear falls 


—courage stands erect 


witchcraft, in devils and in ghosts. 
Fear is religion— courage is science. 
@ There are real crimes enough 
without creating artificial ones. All 
progress in legislation has for centu 
ries consisted in repealing the laws 
of the ghosts .e se 
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who, from his throne at the foot of 
the Alps, pointed the finger of scorn 
at every hypocrite in Christendom. 
I thank Darwin, Haeckel and Buech 
ner, Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley, 
Draper, Lecky 
and Buckle. 
(I thank the 
inventors, the 
discoverers, 
the thinkers, 
the scientists, 
the explorers. 
I thank, too, 
the honest mil 
lions who have 
toiled oe »e 

I thank the 
brave men 
with brave 
thoughts. They 
are the Atlases 
upon whose 
broad and 
mighty shoul 
ders rests the 
grand fabric of 
civilization. They are the men who 
have broken, and are still breaking, 
the chains of Superstition. They are 
the Titans who carried Olympus by 
assault, and who will soon stand vic 
tors upon Sinai’s crags. 

@ We are beginning to learn that to 
exchange a mistake for the truth—a 
superstition for a fact—to ascertain 
the real—is to progress »e °o 
Happiness is the only possible good, 
and all that tends to the happiness of 
man is right, and is of value. All that 
tends to develop the bodies and 
minds of men; all that gives us bet 
ter houses, better clothes, better food, 
better pictures, grander music, bet 
ter heads, better hearts; all that ren 
ders us more intellectual and more 
loving, nearer just ; that makes us bet 
ter husbands and wives, better chil 
dren, better citizens— all these things 
combined produce what I call Progress. 
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=< EARLY every religion has 
’- accounted for the devilment 

-* in this world by the crime of 
| woman. What a gallant thing 
“== that is! And if it is true, I 
had rather live with the woman I love 
in a world full of trouble, than to live 
in Heaven with nobody but men Se oe 
I read in a book—and I will say 
now that I can not give the exact 
language, as my memory does not 
retain the words, but I can give the 
substance—I read in a book that the 
Supreme Being concluded to make a 
world and one man; that He took 
some nothing and made a world and 
one man, and put this man in a 
garden. In a little while He noticed 
that the man got lonesome; that he 
wandered around as if he were wait 
ing for a train. There was nothing 
to interest him: no news; no papers; 
no politics; no policy; and, as the 
Devil had not yet made his appear 
ance, there was no chance for recon 
ciliation—not even for civil-service 
reform. Well, he wandered about the 
garden in this condition, until finally 
the Supreme Being made up His mind 
to make him a companion. 
@ Having used up all the nothing He 
originally took in making the world 
and one man, He had to take a part 
of the man to start a woman with. So 
He caused a sleep to fall upon this man 
—now, understand me, I do not say 
this story is true. After the sleep fell 
upon this man, the Supreme Being 
took a rib, or as the French would 
call it, a cutlet, out of this man, 
and from that He made a woman. 
And considering the amount of raw 
material used, I look upon it as the 
most successful job ever performed. 
Well, after He got the woman done, 
she was brought to the man—not to 
see how she liked him, but to see how 
he liked her. He liked her, and they 
started housekeeping ; and they were 
told of certain things they might do 
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and of one thing they could not do 
—and of course they did it. I would 
have done it in fifteen minutes, and 
I know it. There would n’t have been 
an apple on that tree half an hour 
from date, and the limbs would have 
been full of clubs #e 
And then they were turned out of the 
park and extra policemen were put 
on to keep them from getting back. 
@ Devilment commenced. The 
mumps, and the measles, and the 
whooping-cough, and the scarlet fever 
started in their race for man. They 
began to have the toothache, roses 
began to have thorns, snakes began 
to have poisoned teeth, and people 
began to divide about religion and 
politics, and the world has been full 
of trouble from that day to this » oe 
Nearly all of the religions of this 
world account for the existence of 
evil by such a story as that! se se 
READ in another book what 
appeared to be an account of the 
same transaction. It was written about 
four thousand years before the other. 
All commentators agree that the one 
that was written last was the original, 
and that the one that was written 
first was copied from the one that 
was written last. But I would advise 
you all not to allow your creed to 
be disturbed by a little matter of 
four or five thousand years. In this 
other story, Brahma made up his 
mind to make the world and a man 
and a woman. He made the world, 
and he made the man and then the 
woman, and put them on the Island 
of Ceylon. According to the account, 
it was the most beautiful island of 
which man can conceive. Such birds, 
such songs, such flowers and such 
verdure! And the branches of the 
trees were so arranged that when 
the wind swept through them ‘every 
tree was a thousand Eolian harps. 
@ Brahma, when he put them there, 
said, ‘“‘Let them have a period of 
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courtship, for it is my desire and will 
that true love should forever precede 
marriage.’ When I read that, it was 
so much more beautiful and lofty 
than the other, that I said to myself, 
“If either one of these stories turns 
out to be true, I hope it will be this 
one.” se se 

Then they had their courtship, with 
the nightingale singing, and the stars 
shining, and the flowers blooming, 
and they fell in love. Imagine that 
courtship! No prospective fathers or 
mothers in law; no prying and gossip 
ing neighbors ; nobody to say, “‘ Young 
man, how do you expect to support 
her? ”’ Nothing of that kind. They 
were married by the Supreme Brahma, 
and he said to them, ‘‘ Remain here; 
you must never leave this island.” 
Well, after a little while, the man— 
and his name was Adami, and the 
woman’s name was Heva—said to 
Heva, “I believe I ’ll look about a 
little.” He went to the Northern 
extremity of the island, where there 
was a little narrow neck of land con 
necting it with the mainland, and the 
devil, who is always playing pranks 
with us, produced a mirage, and when 
he looked over to the mainland, such 
hills and vales, such dells and dales, 
such mountains crowned with snow, 
such cataracts clad in bows of glory 
did he see there, that he went back 
and told Heva, ‘‘The country over 
there is a thousand times better than 
this ; let us migrate.’’ She, like every 
other woman that ever lived, said, 
“‘ Let well enough alone; we have all 
we want; let us stay here.’”? But he 
said, ‘‘No, let us go”’ ; so she followed 
him and when they came to this 
narrow neck of land, he took her on 
his back like a gentleman and carried 
her over. But the moment they got 
over they heard a crash, and looking 
back, discovered that this narrow 
neck of land had fallen into the sea. 
The mirage had disappeared, and 
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there was naught but rocks and sand; 
and then the Supreme Brahma cursed 
them both to the lowest hell * o 
Then it was that the man spoke— 
and I have liked him ever since for 
it—‘‘ Curse me, but curse not her; 
it was not her fault, it was mine.”’ 
@ That ’s the kind of man to start a 
world with #e + 
The Supreme Brahma said, “I will 
save her, but not thee.’”’ And then she 
spoke out of her fulness of love, out 
of a heart in which there was love 
enough to make all her daughters 
rich in holy affection, and said, “‘ If 
thou wilt not spare him, spare nei 
ther me; for I do not wish to live 
without him; I love him.’”’ Then the 
Supreme Brahma said—and I have 
liked him ever since I read it—‘‘I 
will spare you both and watch over 
you and your children forever.” + + 

— 

LIBERTY, float not forever in 
the far horizon—remain not for 

ever in the dream of the enthusiast, 
the philanthropist and poet, but come 
and make thy home among the chil 
dren of men! 2s» se 
I know not what discoveries, what 
inventions, what thoughts may leap 
from the brain of the world. I know 
not what garments of glory may be 
woven by the years to come. I can 
not dream of the victories to be won 
upon the fields of thought ; but I do 
know that, coming from the infinite 
sea of the future, there will never 
touch this ‘‘bank and shoal of time”’ 
a richer gift, a rarer blessing, than 
liberty for man, for woman and for 
Child se se 

—_— 
Give me the storm and tempest of 
thought and action, rather than the 
dead calm of ignorance and faith! 

—_— 
Banish me from Eden when you will; 
but first let me eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge! se a» 
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(2) LITTLE while ago, I stood 

“| by the grave of the old Na 
\ poleon—a magnificent tomb 
<B) of gilt and gold, fit almost 
~ for a deity dead—and gazed 
upon the sar 
cophagus of 
rare and price 
less marble, 
where rest at 
last the ashes 
of that restless 
man. I leaned 
over the bal 
ustrade and 
thought about 
the career of 
the greatest 
soldier of the 
modern world. 
I saw him 
walking upon 
the banks of 
the Seine, con 
templating su 
icide. I saw 
him at Toulon 
—I saw him 
putting down 
the mob in the streets of Paris—I 
saw him at the head of the army of 
Italy—I saw him crossing the bridge 
of Lodi, with the tricolor in his hand 
—I saw him in Egypt in the shadow 
of the Pyramids—I saw him conquer 
the Alps and mingle the eagles of 
France with the eagles of the crags. 
I saw him at Marengo—at Ulm and 
Austerlitz. I saw him in Russia, where 
the infantry of the snow and the 
cavalry of the wild blasts scattered 
his legions like Winter’s withered 
leaves. I saw him at Leipsic in defeat 
and disaster—driven by a million 
bayonets back upon Paris—clutched 
like a wild beast— banished to Elba. 
I saw him escape and retake an em 
pire by the force of his genius. I saw 
him upon the frightful field of Water 
loo, where Chance and Fate com 








can not love. 


RUE religion must be free. 
of mind perfect liberty 


| true religion. Without 
“ H liberty the brain is a dun 

a *} geon—the mind a con 
Vict. or he slave may bow and cringe 
and crawl, but he can not adore, he 


@ True religion is the perfume of a 
free and grateful heart. True religion 
is a subordination of the passions to 
the perceptions of the intellect. True 
religion is not a theory—it is a 
practise. It is not a creed—it is a 
life. A theory that is afraid of investi 
gation is undeserving a place in the 
human mind * *e 
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bined to wreck the fortunes of their 
former king. And I saw him at Saint 
Helena, with his hands crossed behind 
him, gazing out upon the sad and 
solemn sea. I thought of the orphans 
and widows he 
had made— 
of the tears 
that had been 
shed for his 
glory, and of 
the only wom 
an who ever 
loved him, 
pushed from 
his heart by 
the cold hand 
of ambition. 
And I said I 
would far 
rather have 
been a humble, 
hard-work 
ing, French 
peasant and 
worn wooden 
shoes. I would 
rather have 
lived in a hut 
with a vine growing over the door, and 
the grapes growing purple in the kisses 
of the Autumn sun. I would rather 
have been that poor peasant with 
my loving wife by my side, knitting 
as the day died out of the sky—with 
my children upon my knees and their 
arms about me—I would rather have 
been that man and gone down to the 
tongueless silence of the dreamless 
dust, than to have been that imperial 
impersonation of force and murder, 
known as “‘ Napoleon the Great.”’ se se 
—_— 
Religion has not civilized man—man 
has civilized religion. God improves 
as man advances # ‘e 
_— 

Let us develop the brain, civiline the 
heart, and give wings to the imagina 
tion se se 
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DO not pretend to tell what all 

the truth is. I do not pretend to 
have fathomed the abyss, nor to 
have floated on outstretched wings 
level with the dim heights of thought. 
I simply plead 
for freedom. I 
denounce the [& xg 
cruelties and xe NO 
horrors of sla [AK27AK% 
very. I ask for ¢ 
light and air 
for the souls of 
men.I say, 
take off those 
chains — break 
those manacles 
—free those 
limbs—release 
that brain! I 
plead for the 
right to think, 
to reason, to 
investigate. I 
ask that the 
future may be 
enriched with 
the honest 
thoughts of 
men. I implore every human being to 
be a soldier in the army of progress. 
@ I will not invade the rights of 
others. You have no right to erect 
your tollgate upon the highways of 
thought. You have no right to leap 
from the hedges of superstition and 
strike down the pioneers of the hu 
man race. You have no right to sacri 
fice the liberties of man upon the al 
tars of ghosts. Believe what you may ; 
preach what you desire; have all the 
forms and ceremonies you please; ex 
ercise your liberty in your own way, 
but extend to all others the same right. 

_— 

Y Creed is to love justice, to long 

for the right, to love mercy, to 
pity the suffering, to assist the weak, 
to forget wrongs and remember bene 
fits—to love the truth, to be sincere, 





' 
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advance. 


S| HIS is my doctrine : Give 
A every other human being 
every right you claim for 
yourself. Keep your mind 
4 open to the influences of 
} Nature. Receive new 
thoughts with hospitality. Let us 


@ The man who does not do his own 
thinking is a slave, and is a traitor 
to himself and to his fellow-men. 

@ As far as I am concerned, I wish 
to be out on the high seas. I wish to 
take my chances with wind and wave 
and star. And I had rather go down 
in the glory and grandeur of the 
storm, than to rot in any orthodox 
harbor whatever se Se 
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to utter honest words, to love liberty, 
to wage relentless war against slavery 
in all its forms, to love the beautiful 
in art, in Nature, to cultivate the 
mind, to be familiar with the mighty 
thoughts that 
genius has 
expressed, the 
noble deeds of 
all the world, 
to cultivate 
courage and 
cheerfulness,to 
make others 
happy, to fill 
life with the 
splendor of gen 
erous acts, the 
warmth of lov 
ing words, to 
discard error, 
to distroy prej 
udrce. Ca 
receive new 
truths with 
gladness, to 
cultivate hope, 
to see the calm 
beyond the 
storm, the dawn beyond the night, to 
do the best that can be done and then 
to be resigned se se 
— 

AN advances only as he over 

comes the obstructions of Na 
ture, and this can be done only by 
labor and by thought. Labor is the 
foundation of all. Without labor, and 
without great labor, progress is impos 
sible. The progress of the world 
depends upon the men who walk in 
the fresh furrows and through the 
rustling corn ; upon those who sow and 
reap; upon those whose faces are 
radiant with the glare of furnace-fires ; 
upon the delvers in the mines, and 
the workers in shops ; upon those who 
give to the Winter air the ringing 
music of the axe; upon inventors and 
discoverers ; upon brave thinkers * +e 
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Cast the bantling on the rocks, 
Suckle him with the she-wolf’s teat ; 
Wintered with the hawk and fox, 
Power and speed be hands and feet. 


S) Z772e7yvo7z 


READ the other day 
| some verses written by 
an eminent painter 
\ which were original and 
v not conventional »- s- 
{ Always the soul hears 





lines, “a =~ subject be what it may. 
The sentiment they instil is of more 
value than any thought they may 
contain. To believe your own thought, 
to believe that what is true for you in 
your private heart is true for all men 
—that is genius oe s« 

Speak your latent conviction and it 
shall be the universal sense ; for always 
the inmost becomes the outmost—and 
our first thought is rendered back 
to us by the trumpets of the Last 
Judgment se 2 

Familiar as the voice of the mind is to 
each, the highest merit we ascribe to 
Moses, Plato and Milton is that they 
set at naught books and traditions, 
and spoke not what men, but what 
they, thought. A man should learn to 
detect and watch that gleam of light 
which flashes across his mind from 
within, more than the luster of the 
firmament of bards and sages. Yet he 
dismisses without notice his thought, 
because it is his. 

@ In every work of genius we recog 
nize our own rejected thoughts: they 
come back to us with a certain alien 
ated majesty. Great works of art have 
no more affecting lesson for us than 
this. They teach us to abide by our 
spontaneous impression with good-hu 
mored inflexibility then most when 
the whole cry of voices is on the other 
side. Else, tomorrow a stranger will say 
with masterly good sense precisely 
what we have thought and felt all the 
time, and we shall be forced to take 
with shame our own opinion from 
another ss se 

There is a time in every man’s edu 
cation when he arrives at the convic 





C2 


tion that envy is ignorance; that imi 
tation is suicide; that he must take 
himself for better, for worse, as his 
portion ; that though the wideuniverse 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing 
corn can come to him but through his 
toil bestowed on that plot of ground 
which is given to him to till. The power 
which resides in him is new in Nature, 
and none but he knows what that is 
which he can do, nor does he know 
until he has tried. 
©, Not for nothing one face, one charac 
ter, one fact, makes much impression 
on him, and another none. It is not 
without pre-established harmony, this 
sculpture in the memory. The eye 
was placed where one ray should fall, 
that it might testify of that particular 
ray. Bravely let him speak the utmost 
syllable of his confession. We but half 
express ourselves, and are ashamed of 
that divine idea which each of us 
represents. It may be safely trusted 
as proportionate and of good issues, 
so it be faithfully imparted, but God 
will not have His work made manifest 
by cowards. It needs a divine man 
to exhibit anything divine. A man is 
relieved and gay when he has put his 
heart into his work and done his best ; 
but what he has said or done otherwise 
shall give him no peace. It is a deliver 
ance which does not deliver. In the 
attempt his genius deserts him; no 
muse befriends ; no invention, no hope. 
—_ 
We crave a sense of reality, though it 
come in strokes of pain se se 
-—_ 

HOSE who are esteemed umpires 

of taste are often persons who 
have acquired some knowledge of ad 
mired pictures or sculptures, and have 
an inclination for whatever is elegant ; 
but if you inquire whether they are 
beautiful souls, and whether their 
own acts are like fair pictures, you 
learn that they are selfish and sensual. 
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RUST thyself: every heart 

vibrates to that iron string. 
Accept the place the divine Providence 
has found for you, the society of your 
contemporaries, the connection of 
events. Great 
men have al 
ways done so, 
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oan E boast our emancipation 
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manhood no less with itsown piquancy 
and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put 
by, if it will stand by itself se 

Do not think the youth has no force 
“because he can 
not speak to 
you and me. 


pe res y| but if we have broken en = 
emselv ex ,w 
childlike to the any idols, it is through a spoke so clear 


genius of their 
age, betraying 
their percep 
tion that the 
Eternal was 
stirring at their 
heart, working 
through their 
hands, predom 
inating in all 
their being. 
And we are 
now men, and 
must accept in 
the highest 
mind the same 
transcendent destiny ; and not pinched 
in a corner, not cowards fleeing before 
a revolution, but redeemers and bene 
factors, pious aspirants to be noble 
clay, plastic under the Almighty effort, 
let us advance and advance on Chaos 
and the Dark se s« 

What pretty oracles Nature yields us 
on this text in the face and behavior 
of children, babes and even brutes. 
That divided and rebel mind, that 
distrust of a sentiment because our 
arithmetic has computed the strength 
and means opposed to our purpose, 
these have not. Their mind being 
whole, their eye is as yet unconquered, 
and when we look in their faces, we 
are disconcerted ss se 

Infancy conforms to nobody ; all con 
form to it ;so that one babe commonly 
makes four or five out of the adults 
who prattle and play to it. So God 
has armed youth and puberty and 





4 transfer of the idolatry. 
‘) What have I gained, that 
tn no te immolate a bull to Jove, 
or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate, 
that I do not tremble before the 
Eumenides, or the Catholic Purga 
tory, or the Calvinistic Judgment 
Day—if I quake at opinion, the 
public opinion, as we call it, or at 
the threat of assault, or contumely, 
or bad neighbors, or poverty, or 
mutilation, or at the rumor of revo 
lution, or of murder? oe o» 


and emphatic? 
Good Heaven! 
it is he! it is 
that very lump 
of bashfulness 
and phlegm 
which for 
weeks has done 
nothing but 
eat when you 
were by, that 
now rolls out 
these words 
like bell 
strokes. It 
seems he 
knows how to speak to his contempo 
raries. Bashful or bold, then, he will 
know how to make us seniors very 
unnecessary +o + 

The nonchalance of boys who are sure 
of a dinner, and would disdain as much 
as a lord to do or say aught to con 
ciliate one, is the healthy attitude of 
human nature. How is a boy the 
master of society! Independent, irre 
sponsible, looking out from his corner 
on such people and facts as pass by, 
he tries and sentences them on their 
merits, in the swift summary way of 
boys, as good, bad, interesting, silly, 
eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers 
himself never about consequences, 
about interests ; he gives an independ 
ent, genuine verdict. You must court 
him; he does not court you. But the 
man is, as it were, clapped into jail 
by his consciousness. As soon as he has 
once acted or spoken with eclat, heisa 
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committed person, watched by the 
sympathy or the hatred of hundreds 
whose affections must now enter into 
his account. 

@ There is no Lethe for this. Ah, that 
he could pass 
again into his 
godlike, neut 
ral independ 
ence ! Who can 
thus lose all 
pledge, and 
having ob 
served, observe 
again from the 
same unaf 
fected, unbi 
ased, unbriba 
ble, unaffright 
ed innocence, 
must always be 
formidable, 
must always 
engage the 
poet’s and the 
man’s regards. 
Of such an im 
mortal youth 
the force would 
be felt. He 
would utter opinions on all passing 
affairs, which being seen to be not 
private but necessary, would sink like 
darts into the ear of men, and put 
them in fear. 

@ These are the voices which we hear 
in solitude, but they grow faint and 
inaudible as we enter into the world. 
Society everywhere is in conspiracy 
against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock 
company in which the members agree, 
for the better securing of his bread to 
each shareholder, to surrender the 
liberty and the culture of the eater. 
The virtue that is in most request is 
the virtue of conformity. Self-reliance 
is its aversion. It loves not realities 
and creators, but loves rather names 
and customs 2 2 





a 


master. 


TAaNce se se 


Zt are such lovers of self 


| will show us a complete 
i) satisfaction in his posi 
Al tion, which asks no leave 
to ae met ine: or any man’s good 
opinion. But any deference to some 
eminent man or woman of the world 
forfeits all privilege of nobility. He 
is an underling : I have nothing to do 
with him; I will speak with his 


@ No man can write anything, who 
does not think that what he writes 
is for the time the history of the 
world ; or do anything well, who does 
not esteem his work to be of impor 
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OSO would be a man must be 

a nonconformist. He who would 
gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness. 
Nothing is at 
last sacred but 


)} reliance that we excuse the integrity of 
our own mind. 
in aman many sins, ifhe absolve you to 


yourself, and 
you shall have 
the suffrage of 
the world. 

@ I remember 
an answer 
which when 
quite young I 
was prompted 
to make to a 
valued adviser 
who was wont 
to importune 
me with the 
dear old doc 
trines of the 
church. On my 
saying, What 
have I to do 
with the sacred 
ness of traditions, if I live wholly 
from within? my friend suggested— 
‘““But these impulses may be from 
below, not from above.’’ I replied, 
‘“They do not seem to me to be such ; 
but if I am the Devil’s child, I will 
live then from the Devil.” 

@ No law can be sacred to me but 
that of my nature. 

@ Good and bad are but names very 
readily transferable to that or this: 
the only right is what is after my con 
stitution; the only wrong what is 
against it. A man is to carry himself 
in the presence of all opposition as if 
everything were titular and ephemeral 
but he. I am ashamed to think how 
easily we capitulate to badges and 
names, to large societies and dead 
institutions se s 
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@ Every decent and well-spoken indi 
vidual affects and sways me more 
than is right. I ought to go upright, 
and vital, and speak the rude truth 
in all ways. If malice and vanity wear 
the coat of philanthropy, shall that 
pass? If an angry bigot assumes this 
bountiful cause of Abolition, and 
comes to me with his last news of the 
Barbadoes, why should I not say to 
him: “Go love thy infant; love thy 
wood-chopper ; be good-natured and 
modest; have that grace; and never 
varnish your hard, uncharitable ambi 
tion with this incredible tenderness 
for black folks a thousand miles off. 
Thy love afar is spite at home.” 
Rough and graceless would be such 
greeting, but truth is handsomer than 
the affectation of love. Your goodness 
must have some edge to it—else it is 
none. 

@ The doctrine of hatred must be 
preached as the counteraction of the 
doctrine of love when that pules and 
whines. I shun father and mother and 
wife and brother, when my genius 
calls me. I would write on the lintels 
of the doorpost, Whim. I hope it is 
somewhat better than whim at last, 
but we can not spend the day in expla 
nation. Expect me not to show cause 
why I seek or why I exclude company. 
@ Then again, do not tell me, as a 
good man did today, of my obligation 
to put all poor men in good situations. 
Are they my poor? I tell thee, thou 
foolish philanthropist, that I grudge 
the dollar, the dime, the cent, I give 
to such men as do not belong to me 
and to whom I do not belong. There 
is a class of persons to whom by all 
spiritual affinity I am bought and 
sold; for them I will go to prison, if 
need be; but your miscellaneous pop 
ular charities ; the education at college 
of fools ; the building of meetinghouses 
to the vain end to which many now 
stand; alms to sots; and the thou 
sandfold Relief Societies—though I 
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confess with shame I sometimes suc 
cumb and give the dollar, it is a 
wicked dollar which by and by I shall 
have the manhood to withhold. 
IRTUES are’ in the popular esti 
mate rather the exception than 


.the rule. There is the man and his 


virtues. Men do what is called a good 
action, as some piece of courage or 
charity, much as they would pay a 
fine in expiation of daily non-appear 
ance on parade. Their works are done 
as an apology or extenuation of their 
living in the world—as invalids and 
the insane pay a high board. Their 
virtues are penances. I do not wish to 
expiate, but to live. My life is not an 
apology, but a life. It is for itself and 
not for a spectacle. I much prefer that 
it should be of a lower strain, so it 
be genuine and equal, than that it 
should be glittering and unsteady. I 
wish it to be sound and sweet, and 
not to need diet and bleeding. My life 
should be unique; it should be an 
alms, a conquest, a medicine. I ask 
primary evidence that you are a man, 
and refuse this appeal from the man 
to his actions. I knéw that for myself 
it makes no difference whether I do 
or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. I can not consent 
to pay for a privilege where I have 
intrinsic right. Few and mean as my 
gifts may be, I actually am, and do 
not need for my own assurance or the 
assurance of my fellows any secondary 
testimony se se 

What must I do is all that concerns 
me, not what the people think. This 
rule, equally arduous in actual and in 
intellectual life, may serve for the 
whole distinction between greatness 
and meanness. It is the harder, because 
you will always find those who think 
they know what is your duty better 
than you know it. It is easy in* the 
world to live after the world’s opin 
ion ; it is easy in solitude to live after 
our own; but the great man is he 
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who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independ 
ence of solitude. 

E objection to conforming to 

usages that have become dead to 
you is that it scatters your force. It 
loses your time and blurs the impres 
sion of your character. If you main 
tain a dead church, contribute to a 
dead Bible-Society, vote with a great 
party either for the Government or 
against it, spread your table like base 
housekeepers—under all these screens, 
I have difficulty to detect the precise 
man you are. And of course, so much 
force is withdrawn from your proper 
life. But do your thing, and I shall 
know you. Do your work, and you 
shall reinforce yourself. A man must 
consider what a blindman’s-buff is 
this game of conformity. If I know 
your sect, I anticipate your argument. 
I hear a preacher announce for his text 
and topic the expediency of one of the 
institutions of his church. Do I not 
know beforehand that not possibly 
can he say a new and spontaneous 
word? Do I not know that with all 
this ostentation of examining the 
grounds of the institution he will do 
no such thing? Do I not know that 
he is pledged to himself not to look 
but at one side, the permitted side— 
not as a man, but as a parish minister ? 
He is a retained attorney, and these 
airs of the bench are the emptiest 
affectation. Well, most men have 
bound their eyes with one or another 
handkerchief, and attached themselves 
to some one of these communities of 
opinion. This conformity makes them 
not false in a few particulars, authors 
of a few lies, but false in all particu 
lars. Their every truth is not quite 
true. Their two is not the real two, 
their four not the real four; so that 
every word they say chagrins us, and 
we know not where to begin to set 
them right. Meantime Nature is not 
slow to equip us in the prison-uniform 
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of the party to which we adhere. We 

come to wear one cut of face and 

figure, and acquire by degrees the 
entlest asinine expression. 

There is a mortifying experience 
in particular, which does not fail to 
wreak itself also in the general history ; 
I mean, ‘‘the foolish face of praise,”’ 
the forced smile which we put on in 
company where we do not feel at ease, 
in answer to conversation which does 
not interest us. The muscles, not 
spontaneously moved, but moved by 
a low usurping wilfulness, grow tight 
about the outline of the face and make 
the most disagreeable sensation, a sen 
sation of rebuke and warning which 
no brave young man will suffer twice. 

OR nonconformity the world 

whips you with its displeasure. 
And therefore a man must know how 
to estimate a sour face. The bystanders 
look askance on him in the public 
street or in the friend’s parlor. If this 
aversation had its origin in contempt 
and resistance like his own, he might 
well go home with a sad countenance ; 
but the sour faces of the multitude, 
like their sweet faces, have no deep 
cause—disguise no god, but are put 
on and off as the wind blows and a 
newspaper directs # # 
Yet is the discontent of the multitude 
more formidable than that of the 
senate and the college. It is easy 
enough for a firm man who knows 
the world to brook the rage of the 
cultured classes. Their rage is decorous 
and prudent, for they are timid, as 
being very vulnerable themselves. 
But when to their feminine rage the 
indignation of the people is added, 
when the ignorant and the poor are 
aroused, when the unintelligent brute 
force that lies at the bottom of society 
is made to growl and mow, it needs 
the habit of magnanimity and religion 
to treat it godlike as a trifle of no 
concernment * # 
The other terror that scares us from 
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self-trust is our consistency: a rever 
ence for our past act or word, because 
the eyes of others have no other data 
for computing our orbit than our past 
acts, and we are loath to disappoint 
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well concern himself with his shadow 
on the wall. Out upon your guarded 
lips! Sew them up with packthread, 
do. Else, if you would be a man, speak 
what you think today in words as hard 


them se se 

Why . should 
you keep your 
head over your 
shoulder? Why 
drag about this 
monstrous 
corpse of your 
memory, lest 
you contradict 
somewhat you 
have stated in 
this or that 
public place? 
Suppose you 
should contra 
dict yourself; 
what then? It 
seems to be a 
rule of wisdom 
never to rely 
on your mem 
ory alone, 
scarcely even 
in acts of pure 
memory, but 


to bring the. 


past for judg 
ment into the 
thousand-eyed 








YE are students of words: 
Ve o ‘| we are shut up in schools, 
YZ and colleges, and recita 

yt 4 i’ tion-rooms, for ten or fif 

at (yy: teen years, and come out 
“>= at last with a bag of wind, 

a memory of words, and do not know 
a thing. 
@ We can not use our hands, or our 
legs, or our eyes, or our arms. We do 
not know an edible root in the woods, 
we can not tell our course by the 
stars, nor the hour of the day by 
the sun. 

€ Work in every hour, paid or un 

paid, see only that thou work, and 

thou canst not escape the reward: 
whether thy work be fine or coarse, 
planting corn, or writing epics, so 
only it be honest work, done to thine 

own approbation, it shall earn a 

reward to the senses as well as to the 

thought : no matter how often defeat 
ed, you are born to victory oe se 


as cannon 
balls,* amd 
tomorrow 
speak what 
tomorrow 
thinks in hard 
words again, 
though it con 
tradict every 
thing you said 
today. Ah, 
then, exclaim 
the aged ladies, 
you shall be 
sure to be mis 
understood! 
Misunder 
stood! It is a 
right fool’s 
word. Is it so 
bad then to be 
misunder 
stood? Pythag 
oras was mis 
understood, 
and _ Socrates, 
and Jesus, and 
Luther, and 
Copernicus, 
and Galileo, 


present, and 
live ever in a new day. Trust your 
emotion. In your metaphysics you 
have denied personality to the Deity ; 
yet when the devout motions of the 
soul come, yield to them heart and 
life, though they should clothe God 
with shape and color. Leave your 
theory, as Joseph his coat in the hand 
of the harlot, and flee se » 
FOOLISH consistency is the hob 
goblin of little minds, adored by 
little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. With consistency a great soul 
has simply nothing to do. He may as 


and Newton, 
and every pure and wise spirit that 
ever took flesh. To be great is to be 
misunderstood. 
€_ I suppose no man can violate his 
nature. All the sallies of his will are 
rounded in by the law of his being, 
just as the inequalities of Andes and 
Himmaleh are insignificant in the 
curve of the sphere. Nor does it 
matter how you gauge and try him. 
A character is like an acrostic or 
Alexandrian stanza: read it forward, 
backward or across, it still spells the 
same thing. In this pleasing contrite 
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wood-life which God allows me, let 
me record day by day my honest 
thought without prospect or retro 
spect, and, I can not doubt, it will be 
found symmetrical, though I mean it 
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itself and will explain your other genu 
ine actions. Your conformity explains 
nothing. But act singly, and that 
which you may have in the past done 
singly will surely justify you now. 


not and see it 
not. My book 
should smell of 
pines and re 
sound with the 
hum of insects. 
The swallow 
Over my win 
dow should 
interweave 
that thread or 
strawhe carries 
in his bill into 
my web also. 
We pass for 
what we are. 
Character 
teaches above 
our wills. Men 
imagine that 
they communi 
cate their vir 
tue or vice only 
by overt ac 
tions, and do 
not see that 
virtue or vice 
emits a breath 


aa HY sickness, they say, 
sy Me ©) and thy puny habit re 
Me e ee quire that thou do this 
or avoid that, but know 
at vi ( ah 
| wy 












tt that thy life is a flitting 
RSS state, a tent for a night, 
and do thou, sick or well, finish that 
stint. Thou art sick, but shall not be 
worse, and the universe, which holds 
thee dear, shall be the better. 

@ The difference between landscape 
and landscape is small, but there is 
great difference in the beholders. 

@, There is nothing settled in man 
ners, but the laws of behavior yield 
to the energy of the individual. 

@ All things sooner or later fall into 
place. 

@ A man should not go where he 
can not carry his whole sphere or 
society with him—not bodily the 
whole circle of his friends, but atmos 


iD 





F I can 

be great 
enough to do 
right now and 
scorn eyes, I 
must have 
done so much 
right before as 
to defend me 
now. Greatness 
always appeals 
to the future. 
Be it how it 
will, do right 
now. Always 
scorn appear 
ances, and you 
always may. 
The force of 
character is 
cumulative.All 
the foregone 
days of virtue 
work their 
health into 
this. What 
makes the maj 


pherically. 


every moment. 
@ Fear never 
but you shall 
be consistent in whatever variety of 
actions, so they be each honest and 
natural in their hour. For of one will, 
the actions will be harmonious, how 
ever unlike they seem. These varieties 
are lost sight of when seen at a little 
distance, at a little height of thought. 
One tendency unites them all. The 
voyage of the best ship is a zigzag 
line of a hundred tacks. This is only 
microscopic criticism. See the line 
from a sufficient distance, and it 
straightens itself to the average tend 
ency. Your genuine action will explain 


@ Language is fossil poetry 2» se 


esty of the 
heroes of the 
senate and the 
field, which so 
fills the imagination? The conscious 
ness of a train of great days and vic 
tories behind. There they all stand 
and shed a united light on the advan 
cing actor. He is attended as by a 
visible escort of angels to every man’s 
eye. That is it which throws thunder 
into Chatham’s voice, and dignity into 
Washington’s port, and America into 
Adams’ eye. Honor is venerable to us 
because it is no ephemeris. It is always 
ancient virtue. We worship it today, 
because it is not of today. We love it 
and pay it homage, because it is not 
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a trap for our love and homage, but 
is self-dependent, self-derived, and 
therefore of an old immaculate pedi 
gree, even if shown in a young person. 
©, I hope in these days we have heard 
the last of con 
formity and 
consistency. 
Let the words 
be gazetted 
and ridiculous 
henceforward. 
Instead of the 
gong for din 
ner, let us hear 
a whistle from 
the Spartan 
fife. Let us bow 
and. apologize 
never more. 

© A great man 
is coming to 
eat at my 
house. I do not 
wish to please 
him: I wish 
that he should 
wish to please 
me. I will 
stand here for humanity, and though 
I would make it kind, I would make 
it true. Let us affront and reprimand 
the smooth mediocrity and squalid 
contentment of the times, and hurl 
in the face.of custom, and trade, and 
office, the fact which is the upshot of 
all history, that there is a great re 
sponsible Thinker and Actor moving 
wherever moves a man; that a true 
man belongs to no other time or place, 
but is the center of things. Where he 
is, there is Nature. He measures you, 
and all men, and all events. You are 
constrained to accept his standard. 
@, Ordinarily, everybody in society 
reminds us of somewhat else or of 
some other person. Character, reality, 
reminds you of nothing else; it takes 
place of the whole creation. The man 
must be so much that he must make 


= 





PVT is a great happiness to 
5) get off without injury 
‘¥| and heart-burning, from 
) one who has had the ill 
fz luck to be served by you. 
<2) @. Our exaggeration of 
all fine characters arises from the 
fact that we identify each in turn 
with the soul. But there are no such 
men as we fable; no Jesus, nor Peri 
cles, nor Cesar, nor Angelo, nor 
Washington, such as we have made. 
@. Everything that is called fashion 
and courtesy humbles itself before 
the cause and fountain of honor, 
creator of titles and dignities, 
namely, the heart of love. 
©. I do not believe in two classes. 
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all circumstances indifferent—put all 
means into the shade. This all great 
men are and do‘ * 
Every true man is a cause, a country 
and an age; requires infinite spaces 
and numbers 
and time fully 
to accomplish 
his thought— 
and posterity 
seem to follow 
his steps as a 
procession. A 
man Cesar is 
born, and for 
ages after we 
have a Roman 
Empire. Christ 
is born, and 
millions of 
minds so grow 
and cleave to 
His genius that 
He is confound 
ed with virtue 
and the pos 
sible of man. 
An institution 
is the length 
ened shadow of one man; as, the 
Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, 
of Fox ; Methodism, of Wesley ; Aboli 
tion of Clarkson. Scipio, Milton called 
‘the height of Rome’”’ ; and all history 
resolves itself very easily into the 
biography of a few stout and earnest 
persons °* ° 

ET a man then know his worth, 

and keep things under his feet. 
Let him not peep or steal, or skulk up 
and down with the air of a charity 
boy, a bastard or an interloper, in the 
world which exists for him. But the 
man in the street, finding no worth in 
himself which corresponds to the force 
which built a tower or sculptured a 
marble god, feels poor when he looks 
on these. To him, a palace, a statue 
or a costly book have an alien and 
forbidding air, much like a gay 
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equipage, and seem to say like that, 
“Who are you, sir!’’ Yet they all are 
his, suitors for his notice, petitioners 
to his faculties that they will come 
out and take possession. The picture 
waits for my 


verdict: it is Ce HINGS have their laws, 
FOSS) as well as men; and 
%y things refuse to be trifled 


not to com 
mand me, but 
I am to settle 
its claims to 
praise Se Se 
That popular 
fable of the sot 
who was picked 
up dead drunk 
in the street, 
carried to the 
duke’s house, 
washed and 
dressed and 
laid in the 
duke’s bed, 
and, on his 
waking, treat 
ed with all 
obsequious 
ceremony like 
the duke, and 
assured that he had been insane— 
owes its popularity to the fact that it 
symbolizes so well the state of man, 
whe is in the world a sort of sot, but 
now and then wakes up, exercises his 
reason, and finds himself a true prince. 
UR reading is mendicant and 
sycophantic. In history, our imag 
ination makes fools of us, plays us 
false. Kingdom and lordship, power 
and estate, are a gaudier vocabulary 
than private John and Edward in a 
small house and common day’s work: 
but the things of life are the same 
to both: the sum total of both is the 
same. Why all this deference to Alfred, 
and Scanderbeg, and Gustavus? Sup 
pose they were virtuous: did they 
wear out virtue? As great a stake 
depends on your private act today as 
followed their public and renowned 
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atrocity. 


4 @, The boundaries of per 
‘} sonal influence it is impos 
sible to fix, as persons are organs of 
moral or supernatural force. 

@, I verily believe if an angel should 
come to chant the chorus of the 
moral law, he would eat too much 
gingerbread, or take liberties with 
private letters, or do some precious 


@. By fault of our dulness and self 
ishness, we are looking up to Nature; 
but when we are_ convalescent, 
Nature will look up to us. 
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steps. When private men shall act 
with vast views, the luster will be 
transferred from the actions of kings 
to those of gentlemen. 

The world has indeed been instructed 
by its kings, 
who have so 
magnetized the 
eyes of nations. 
It has been 
taught by this 
colossal sym 
bol the mutual 
reverence that 
is due from 
man to man. 
The joyful loy 
alty with 
which men 
have every 
where suffered 
the king, the 
noble, or the 
great propri 
etor to walk 
among them 
by a law of his 
own, make his 
own scale of 
men and things, and reverse theirs, 
pay for benefits not with money but 
with honor, and represent the Law in 
his person, was the hieroglyphic by 
which they obscurely signified their 
consciousness of their own right and 
comeliness, the right of every man. 
@ The magnetism which all original 
action exerts is explained when we 
inquire the reason of self-trust. Who 
is the Trustee ? What is the aboriginal 
Self, on which a universal reliance 
may be grounded ? What is the nature 
and power of that science-baffling 
star, without parallax, without calcu 
lable elements, which shoots a ray of 
beauty even into trivial and impure 
actions, if the least mark of independ 
ence appear? The inquiry leads us to 
that source, at once the essence of 
genius, the essence of virtue, the 
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essence of life, which we call Sponta 
neity or Instinct. We denote this pri 
mary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all 
later teachings are tuitions. 
@ In that deep force, the last fact 
behind which analysis can not go, all 
things find their common origin. For 
the sense of being which in calm hours 
rises, we know not how, in the soul, is 
not diverse from things, from space, 
from light, from time, from man, but 
one with them, and proceedeth obvi 
ously from the same source whence 
their life and being also proceedeth. 
We first share the life by which things 
exist, and afterwards see them as 
appearances in Nature, and forget 
that we have shared their cause. 
@, Here is the fountain of action and 
the fountain of thought. Here are the 
lungs of that inspiration which giveth 
man wisdom, of that inspiration of 
man which can not be denied without 
impiety and atheism. We lie in the lap 
of immense intelligence, which makes 
us organs of its activity and receivers 
of its truth. When we discern justice, 
when we discern truth, we do nothing 
of ourselves, but allow a passage to 
its beams. If we ask whence this 
comes, if we seek to pry into the soul 
that causes—all metaphysics, all phil 
osophy, is at fault. Its presence or its 
absence is all we can affirm se se 
RY man discerns between the 
voluntary acts of his mind and 
his involuntary perceptions. And to 
his involuntary perceptions he knows 
a perfect respect is due. He may err 
in the expression of them, but he 
knows that these things are so, like 
day and night, not to be disputed. 
All my wilful actions and acquisitions 
are but roving; the most trivial rev 
erie, the faintest native emotion, are 
domestic and divine. 
@, Thoughtless people contradict as 
readily the statement of perceptions 
as of opinions, or rather much more 
readily ; for they do not distinguish 
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between perception and notion. They 
fancy that I choose to see this or that 
thing. But perception is not whimsi 
cal, but fatal. If I see a trait, my 
children will see it after me, and in 
course of time all mankind—although 
it may chance that no one has seen 
it before me. For my perception of it 
is as much a fact as the sun Se se 
The relations of the soul to the divine 
spirit are so pure that it is profane to 
seek to interpose helps. It must be 
that when God speaketh He should 
communicate not one thing, but all 
things ; should fill the world with His 
voice; should scatter forth light, Na 
ture, time, souls, from the center of 
the present thought; and new date 
and new create the whole. Whenever 
a mind is simple, and receives a divine 
wisdom, then old things pass away: 
means, teachers, texts, temples fall; 
it lives now, and absorbs past and 
future into the present hour. All things 
are made sacred by relation to it— 
one thing as much as another. All 
things are dissolved to their center 
by their cause, and in the universal 
miracle petty and particular miracles 
disappear se &e 

This is and must be. If, therefore, a 
man claims to know and speak of 
God, and carries you backward to the 
phraseology of some old moldered 
nation in another country, in another 
world, believe him not. Is the acorn 
better than the oak which is its fulness 
and completion? Is the parent better 
than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? Whence then this 
worship of the past ? 

@ The centuries are conspirators 
against the sanity and majesty of 
the soul. Time and space are but 
physiological colors which the eye 
maketh, but the soul is light; where 
it is, is day; where it was, is night; 
and history is an impertinence, if it be 
anything more than a cheerful parable 
of my being and becoming 4s oe 
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is timid and apologetic. He is 

no longer upright. He dares not 
say, ‘‘I think,” ‘I am,” but quotes 
some saint or sage. He is ashamed 
before the blade of grass or the blow 
ing rose. These roses under my win 
dow make no reference to former roses 
or to better ones; they are for what 
they are; they exist with God today. 
There is no time to them. There is 
simply the rose; it is perfect in every 
moment of its existence. Before a 
leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; 
in the full-blown flower, there is no 
more; in the leafless root, there is no 
less. Its nature is satisfied, and it satis 
fies Nature, in all moments alike. 
There is no time to it. 
«But man postpones or remembers ; 
he does not live in the present, but 
with reverted eye laments the past, 
or, heedless of the riches that sur 
round him, stands on tiptoe to foresee 
the future. He can not be happy and 
strong until he, too, lives with Nature 
in the present, above time se s« 
This should be plain enough. You see 
what strong intellects dare not yet 
hear God Himself, unless He speak 
the phraseology of I know not what 
David, or Jeremiah, or Paul. We shall 
not always set so great a price on a 
few texts, on a few lives. We are like 
children who repeat by rote the sen 
tences of grandames and tutors, and 
as they grow older, of the men of 
talents and character they chance to 
see, painfully recollecting the exact 
words they spoke; afterwards, when 
they come into the point of view which 
those had who uttered these sayings, 
they understand them, and are willing 
to let the words go; for, at any time, 
they can use words as good, when occa 
sion comes. So was it with us, so will 
it be, if we proceed. If we live truly, 
we shall see truly se se 
It is as easy for the strong man to be 
strong, as it is for the weak to be 
weak. When we have new perception, 
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we shall gladly disburden the memory 
of its hoarded treasures as old rubbish. 
When a man lives with God, his voice 
shall be as sweet as the murmur of 
the brook and the rustle of the corn. 
ND now at last the highest truth 
on this subject remains unsaid— 
probably can not be said—for all that 
we say is the far-off remembering of 
the intuition. That thought, by what 
I can now nearest approach to say it, 
is this. When good is near you, when 
you have life in yourself, it is not by 
any known or appointed way; you 
shall not discern the footprints of any 
other; you shall not see the face of 
man; you shall not hear any name: 
the way, the thought, the good shall 
be wholly strange and new. It shall 
exclude all other being. You take the 
way from man, not to man. All persons 
that ever existed are its fugitive min 
isters. There shall be no fear in it. 
Fear and hope are alike beneath it. 
It asks nothing s« se 
There is somewhat low even in hope. 
We are then in vision. There is nothing 
that can be called gratitude nor prop 
erly joy. The soul is raised over 
passion. It seeth identity and eternal 
causation. It perceiveth that Truth 
and Right are. Hence it becomes 
a Tranquillity out of the knowing 
that all things go well. Vast spaces 
of Nature; the Atlantic Ocean, the 
South Sea; vast intervals of time, 
years, centuries, are of no account. 
€ This which I think and feel, did 
underlay that former state of life and 
circumstances, as it does underlie my 
present, and will always all circum 
stances, and what is called life, and 
what is called death sx se 
Life only avails, not the having lived. 
Power ceases in the instant of repose ; 
it resides in the moment of transition 
from a past to a new state; in the 
shooting of the gulf; in the darting 
to an aim. This one fact the world 
hates, that the soul becomes; for, that 
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forever degrades the past; turns all 
riches to poverty ; all reputation to a 
shame; confounds the saint with the 
rogue ; shoves Jesus and Judas equally 
aside. Why then do we prate of self 
reliance? Inas 
much as the 
soul is present, 
there will be 
power not con 
fident but 
agent se se 
To talk of reli 
ance is a poor 
external way 
of speaking. 
Speak rather of 
that which 
relies, because 
it works and is. 
Who has more 
soul than I 
masters me, 
though he 
should not 
raise his finger. 
Round him I 
must evolve by the gravitation of 
spirits ; who has less, I rule with like 
facility. We fancy it rhetoric when we 
speak of eminent virtue. We do not 
yet see that virtue is Height, and that 
aman or a company of men, plastic 
and permeable to principles, by the 
law of Nature must overpower and 
ride all cities, nations, kings, rich 
men, poets, who are not °e Se 

HIS is the ultimate fact which 

we so quickly reach on this, as on 
every topic, the resolution of all into 
the ever blessed One. Virtue is the 
governor, the creator, the reality. All 
things real are so by so much of virtue 
as they contain. Hardship, husbandry, 
hunting, whaling, war, eloquence, per 
sonal weight, are somewhat, and en 
gage my respect as examples of the 
soul’s presence and impure action. 
@ I see the same law working in 
Nature for conservation and growth. 





too well. 


shame the brook 


<V>=<9, WISH to speak with all 
4 )%O2) respect of persons, but 
£°¥, sometimes I must pinch 
2") myself to keep awake, 
4 and preserve the due 
ere} decorum. 
@. The sanity of society is a balance 
of a thousand insanities. 
@ We know nothing rightly, for 
want of perspective. 
@ Every actual State is corrupt. 
Good men must not obey the laws 


@. We see the foaming brook with 
compunction : if our own life flowed 
with the right energy, we should 
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The poise of a planet, the bended 
tree recovering itself from the strong 
wind, the vital resources of every 
vegetable and animal, are also demon 
strations of the self-sufficing, and 
therefore self 
relying, soul. 
All history 
fromitshighest 
to its trivial 
passages is the 
various record 
of this power. 
Thus all con 
centrates; let 
us not rove; 
let us sit at 
home with the 
cause. Let us 
stun and aston 
ish the intrud 
ing rabble of 
men and books 
and institu 
tions by a 
simple declara 
tion of the di 
vine fact. Bid them take the shoes 
from off their feet, for God is here 
within. Let our simplicity judge them, 
and our docility to our own law dem 
onstrate the poverty of Nature and 
fortune beside our native riches. 

©, But now we are a mob. Man does 
not stand in awe of man, nor is the 
soul admonished to stay at home, to 
put itself in communication with the 
internal ocean, but it.goes abroad to 
beg a cup of water of the urns of men. 
We must go alone. Isolation must pre 
cede true society se Se 

I like the silent church before the ser 
vice begins, better than any preaching. 
How far off, how cool, how chaste 
the persons look, begirt each one with 
a precinct or sanctuary. So let us 
always sit. Why should we assume 
the faults of our friend, or wife, or 
father, or child, because they sit 
around our hearth, or are said to 
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have the same blood? All men have 
my blood, and I have all men’s. Not 
for that will I adopt their petulance 
and folly, even to the extent of being 
ashamed of it. But your isolation must 
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of these deceived and deceiving people 
with whom we converse. Say to them, 
O father, O mother, O wife, O brother, 
O friend, I have lived with you after 
appearances hitherto. Henceforward I 


not be mechan 
ical, but spir 
itual—that is, 
must be eleva 
tion se se 

At times, the 
whole world 
seems to be in 
conspiracy to 
importune you 
with emphatic 
trifles. Friend, 
client, child, 
sickness, fear, 
want, charity, 
all knock at 
once at thy 
closet-door and 
say, ‘‘Come 
out unto us.” 
Do not spill 
thy soul; do 






on 
Y&¥) hope? 
i @ Nature and literature 
5 are subjective phenom 
ena ; every evil and every 
is a shadow which we 
cast. The street is full of humiliations 
to the proud. 
@. Friends follow the laws of divine 
necessity; they gravitate to each 
other. 
@ No society can ever be so large 
as one man. 
«, A man is a golden impossibility. 
The line he must walk is a hair’s 
breadth. The wise through excess of 
wisdom is made a fool se 2 


Ne 


am the truth’s. 

WHAT is it men love in we . oe 
y are ee i cull 
Genius, but its infinite marae hase 4 


I obey no law 
less than the 
eternal law. I 
will have no 
covenants but 
proximities. I 
shall endeavor 
to nourish my 
parents, to sup 
port my fam 
ily, to be the 
chaste hus 
band of one 
wife—but these 
relations I 
must fill after 
a new and un 
precedented 


notall descend ; 
keep thy state ; 
stay at home in thine own heaven; 
come not for a moment into their 
facts, into their hubbub of conflicting 
appearances, but let in the light of 
thy law on their confusion. The power 
men possess to annoy me, I give them 
by a weak curiosity. No man can 
come near me but through my act. 
** What we love that we have, but by 
desire we bereave ourselves of the 
love.”’ se se 

F we can not at once rise to the 

sanctities of obedience and faith, 
let us at least resist our temptations, 
let us enter into the state of war, 
and wake Thor and Woden, courage 
and constancy, in our Saxon breasts. 
This is to be done in our smooth 
times by speaking the truth. Check 
this lying hospitality and lying affec 
tion. Live no longer to the expectation 


way. I appeal 
from your cus 
toms and your conventionalities. I 
must be myself *e 

I can not break myself any longer for 
you, or you. If you can love me for 
what I am, we shall be the happier. 
If you can not, I will still seek to 
deserve that you should. I must be 
myself. I will not hide my tastes or 
aversions. I will so trust that what is 
deep is holy, that I will do strongly 
before the sun and moon whatever 
doth inly rejoice me, and the heart 
appoints %* Se 

If you are noble, I will love you; if 
you are not, I will not hurt you and 
myself by hypocritical attentions. If 
you are true, but not in the same 
truth with me, cleave to your com 
panions; I will seek my own. I do 
this not selfishly, but humbly and 
truly. It is alike your interest and 
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mine and all men’s, however long we 
have dwelt in lies, to live in truth. 
Does this sound harsh today? You 
will soon love what is dictated by 
your nature as well as mine, and if 
we follow the truth, it will bring us 
out safe at last. But so you may give 
these friends pain. Yes, but I can not 
sell my liberty and my power, to 
save their sensibility. Besides, all per 
sons have their moments of reason 
when they look out into the region of 
absolute truth; then will they justify 
me and do the same thing se s« 

HE populace think that your 

rejection of popular standards is 
a rejection of all standard, and mere 
antinomianism; and the bold sensu 
alist will use the name of philosophy 
to gild his crimes. But the law of 
consciousness abides. There are two 
confessionals, in one or the other of 
which we must be shriven. You may 
fulfil your round of duties by clearing 
yourself in the direct, or in the reflex 
way. Consider whether you have sat 
isfied your relations to father, mother, 
cousin, neighbor, town, cat and dog; 
whether any of these can upbraid you. 
@ But I may also neglect this reflex 
standard, and absolve me to myself. 
I have my own stern claims and per 
fect circle. It denies the name of duty 
to many offices that are called duties. 
But if I can discharge its debts, it 
enables me to dispense with the popu 
lar code. If any one imagines that 
this law is lax, let him keep his com 
mandments one day. 
« And truly it demands something 
godlike in him who has cast off the 
common motives of humanity, and 
has ventured to trust himself for a 
taskmaster. High be his heart, faithful 
his will, clear his sight, that he may 
in good earnest be doctrine, society, 
law to himself, that a simple purpose 
may be to him as strong as iron neces 
sity is to others. 
« If any man consider the present 
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aspects of what is called by distinction 
society, he will see the need of these 
ethics. The sinew and heart of man 
seem to be drawn out, and we are 
become timorous, desponding whim 
perers. We are afraid of truth, afraid 
of fortune, afraid of death, and afraid 
of each other. Our age yields no great 
and perfect persons se # 
We want men and women who shall 
renovate life and our social state, but 
we see that most natures are insol 
vent, can not satisfy their own wants, 
have an ambition out of all proportion 
to their practical force, and so do lean 
and beg day and night continually. 
Our housekeeping is mendicant, our 
arts, our occupations, our marriages, 
our religion, we have not chosen, but 
society has chosen for us. We are par 
lor soldiers. The rugged battle of fate, 
where strength is born, we shun se se 
¥ our young men miscarry in their 
first enterprises, they lose all 
heart. If the young merchant fails, 
men say he is ruined. If the finest 
genius studies at one of our colleges, 
and is not installed in an office within 
one year afterwards in the cities or 
suburbs of Boston or New York, it 
seems to his friends and to himself 
that he is right in being disheartened 
and in complaining the rest of his life. 
@ A sturdy lad from New Hampshire 
or Vermont, who in turn tries all the 
professions, who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, 
edits a newspaper, goes to Congress, 
buys a township, and so forth, in 
successive years, and always, like a 
cat, falls on his feet, is worth a hun 
dred of these city dolls. He walks 
abreast with his days, and feels no 
shame in not ‘‘studying a profession,” 
for he does not postpone his life, but 
lives already. He has not one chance, 
but a hundred chances. : 
@ Let a stoic arise who shall reveal 
the resources of man, and tell men 
they are not leaning willows, but can 
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and must detach themselves; that 
with the exercise of self-trust, new 
powers shall appear; that a man is 
the word made flesh, born to shed 
healing to the nations, that he should 
be ashamed of our compassion, and 
that the moment he acts from himself, 
tossing the laws, the books, idolatries 
and customs out of the window—we 
pity him no more but thank and revere 
him—and that teacher shall restore 
the life of man to splendor, and make 
his name dear to all History. 

@ It is easy to see that a greater 
self-reliance—a new respect for the 
divinity in man—must work a revo 
lution in all the offices and relations 
of men; in their religion ; in their edu 
cation ; in their pursuits ; their modes 
of living; their association; in their 
property ; in their speculative views. 
@ In what prayers do men allow 
themselves! That which they call a 
holy office is not so much as brave and 
manly. Prayer looks abroad and asks 
for some foreign addition to come 
through some foreign virtue, and loses 
itself in endless mazes of natural and 
supernatural, and mediatorial and 
miraculous. Prayer that craves a par 
ticular commodity—anything less 
than all good—is vicious. Prayer is 
the contemplation of the facts of life 
from the highest point of view. It is 
the soliloquy of a beholding and 
jubilant soul. It is the spirit of God 
pronouncing His works good. 

@ But prayer as a means to effect a 
private end is theft and meanness. It 
supposes dualism and not unity in 
Nature and consciousness. As soon as 
the man is at one with God, he will 
not beg. He will then see prayer in all 
action. The prayer of the farmer 
kneeling in his field to weed it, the 
prayer of the rower kneeling with the 
stroke of his oar, are true prayers 
heard throughout Nature, though for 
cheap ends. Caratach, in Fletcher’s 
*‘Bonduca,’”’ admonished to inquire 
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the mind of the god Audate, replies, 

“‘His hidden meaning lies in our 

endeavors ; 

Our valors are our best gods.” 
@ Another sort of false prayers are 
our regrets. Discontent is the want 
of self-reliance ; it is infirmity of will. 
Regret calamities, if you can thereby 
help the sufferer ; if not, attend your 
own work, and already the evil begins 
to be repaired. Our sympathy is just 
as base. We come to them who weep 
foolishly, and sit down and cry for 
company, instead of imparting to 
them truth and health in rough elec 
tric shocks, putting them once more 
in communication with the soul. The 
secret of fortune is joy in our hands. 
Welcome evermore to gods and men 
is the self-helping man. For him all 
doors are flung wide. Him all tongues 
greet, all honors crown, all eyes follow 
with desire. Our love goes out to him 
and embraces him, because he did not 
need it. We solicitously and apologeti 
cally caress and celebrate him, because 
he held on his way and scorned our 
disapprobation. The gods love him 
because men hated him. “ To the 
persevering mortal,’”’ said Zoroaster, 
“the blessed Immortals are swift.” 

S men’s prayers are a disease of 
the will, so are their creeds a 
disease of the intellect. They say with 
those foolish Israelites : ‘‘ Let not God 
speak to us, lest we die. Speak thou, 
speak any man with us, and we will 
obey.” Everywhere I am bereaved of 
meeting God in my brother, because 
he has shut his own temple-doors, and 
recites fables merely of his brother’s, 
or his brother’s brother’s God #& 2 
Every new mind is a new classifica 
tion. If it prove a mind of uncommon 
activity and power, a Spurzheim, a 
Lavoisier, a Hutton, a Bentham, a 
Locke, it imposes its classification on 
other men, and lo! a new system. In 
proportion always to the depth of the 
thought, and so to the number of 
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the objects it touches and brings 
within reach of the pupil, is his com 
placency. But chiefly is this apparent 
in creeds and churches, which are also 
classifications of some powerful mind 
acting on the 
great elemen 
tal thought of 
Duty, and 
man’s relation 
to the Highest. 
Such is Calvin 
ism, Quaker 
ism, Sweden 
borgianism. 

q The pupil 
takes the same 
delight in sub 
ordinating 
everything to 
the new termi 
nology that a 
girl does who 
hasjustlearned 
botany, in see 
ing anew earth 
and thereby 
new seasons. It 
will happen for 
a time that 
the pupil will feel a real debt to the 
teacher—will find his intellectual 
power has grown by the study of his 
writings. This will continue until he 
has exhausted his master’s mind se se 
But in all unbalanced minds, the classi 
fication is idolized, passes for the end, 
and not for a speedily exhaustible 
means, so that the walls of the system 
blend to their eye in the remote hor 
izon with the walls of the universe; 
the luminaries of heaven seem to 
them hung on the arch their master 
built. They can not imagine how you 
aliens have any right to see—how you 
can see; “‘It must be somehow that 
you stole the light from us.’’ 

@ They do not yet perceive that 
light, unsystematic, indomitable, will 
break into any cabin, even into theirs. 





makes the body. 


sing thought. 


SVT is said, all martyrdoms 
Ys) looked mean when they 
éo¥| were suffered. Every ship 
ai is a romantic object, 
4 except that we sail in. 
So ) Embark,and the romance 
quits our vessel, and hangs on every 
other sail in the horizon. Our life 
looks trivial, and we shun to record it. 
q. The beautiful rests on the founda 
tions of the necessary. The soul 


q All men have the thoughts whereof 
the universe is the celebration. 

@ The poorest experience is rich 
enough for all the purposes of expres 


@. The only thing grief has taught 
me is to know how shallow it is se 
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Let them chirp awhile and call it their 
own. If they are honest and do well, 
presently their neat new pinfold will 
be too strait and low, will crack, will 
lean, will rot and vanish, and the 
immortal light, 
all young and 
joyful, million 
orbed, million 
colored, will 
beam over the 
universe as on 
the first morn 
iNg ce Se 

It is for want 
of self-culture 
that the idol of 
Traveling, the 
idol of Italy, 
of England, of 
Egypt,remains 
for all edu 
cated Ameri 
cans. They 
who made 
England, Italy 
or Greece ven 
erable in the 
imagination, 
did so not by 
rambling round creation as a moth 
round a lamp, but by sticking fast 
where they were, like an axis of the 
earth. In manly hours, we feel that 
duty is our place, and that the merry 
men of circumstance should follow as 
they may. The soul is no traveler: 
the wise man stays at home with the 
soul, and when his necessities, his 
duties, on any occasion call him from 
his house, or into foreign lands, he is 
at home still, and is not gadding 
abroad from himself, and shall make 
men sensible, by the expression of his 
countenance, that he goes the mission 
ary of wisdom and virtue, and visits 
cities and men like a sovereign and 
not like an interloper or a valet Se Se 
I have no churlish objection to the 
circumnavigation of the globe for the 
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purposes of art, of study, and benev 
olence, so thet the man is first domes 
ticated, or does not go abroad with 
the hope of finding somewhat greater 
than he knows. He who travels to be 
amused, or to 
get somewhat 
which he does 
not carry, trav 
els away from 
himself, and 
grows old, even 
in youth, 
among old 
things. In 
Thebes, in Pal 
myra, his will 
and mind have 
becomeold and 
dilapidated. as 
they.Hecarries 
ruins to ruins. 
O travel is 
a fool’s 
paradise. We 
owe to our first 
journeys the 
discovery that 
place is noth 
ing. At home 
I dream that 
at Naples, at Rome, I can be intoxi 
cated with beauty, and lose my sad 
ness. I pack my trunk, embrace my 
friends, embark on the sea, and at 
last wake up in Naples, and there 
beside me is the stern Fact, the sad 
self, unrelenting, identical, that I fled 
from. I seek the Vatican, and the 
palaces. I affect to be intoxicated with 
sights and suggestions, but I am not 
intoxicated. My giant goes with me 
wherever I go. 
«© But the rage of traveling is itself 
only a symptom of a deeper unsound 
ness affecting the whole intellectual 
action. The intellect is vagabond, and 
the universal system of education 
fosters restlessness. Our minds travel 
when our bodies are forced to stay at 





the universe. 


‘| drums and horses, with 
u * drawing their eyes from 

x= the plain face and suffi 
cing e abiects of Nature, the sun and 
moon, the animals, the water and 
stones, which should be their toys. 
«. God has not made some beautiful 
things, but Beauty is the creator of 


©. The man is only half himself, the 
other half is his expression. 

@ All men live by truth, and stand 
in need of expression. 

@ Nature has a higher end, in the 
production of new individuals, than 
security, namely, ascension, or the 
passage of the soul into higher forms. 
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home. We imitate ; and what is imita 
tion but the traveling of the mind? 
Our houses are built with foreign 
taste; our shelves are garnished with 
foreign ornaments; our opinions, our 
tastes, our 
whole minds, 
lean,and follow 
the Past and 
the Distant, as 
the eyes of a 
maid follow 
her mistress. 
@ The soul 
created the 
arts wherever 
they have flour 
ished. It was in 
his own mind 
that the artist 
sought his 
model. It was 
an application 
of his own 
thought to the 
thing to be 
done and the 
conditions to 
be observed. 
And why need 
we copy the 
Doric or the Gothic model? Beauty, 
convenience, grandeur of thought, and 
quaint expression are as near to us as 
to any, and if the American artist will 
study with hope and love the precise 
thing to be done by him, considering 
the climate, the soil, the length of the 
day, the wants of the people, the habit 
and form of the government, he will 
create a house in which all these will 
find themselves fitted, and taste and 
sentiment will be satisfied also *» * 
Insist on yourself; never imitate. 
Your own gift you can present every 
moment with the cumulative force of 
a whole life’s cultivation; but of the 
adopted talent of another, you have 
only an extemporaneous half-posses 
sion. That which each can do best, 
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none but his Maker can teach him. 
No man yet knows what it is, nor can, 
till that person has exhibited it *» * 
Where is the master who could have 
taught Shakespeare? Where is the 
master who could have instructed 
Franklin, or Washington, or Bacon, 
or Newton? Every great man is a 
unique. The Scipionism of Scipio is 
precisely that part he could not 
borrow * °e 

If anybody will tell me whom the great 
man imitates in the original crisis when 
he performs a great act, I will tell 
him who else than himself can teach 
him. Shakespeare will never be made 
by the study of Shakespeare. Do that 
which is assigned thee, and thou canst 
not hope too much or dare too much. 
There is at this moment, there is for 
me an utterance bare and grand as 
that of the colossal chisel of Phidias, 
or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen 
of Moses, of Dante, but different from 
all these se se 

Not possibly will the soul, all rich, all 
eloquent, with thousand-cloven 
tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if I 
can hear what these patriarchs say, 
surely I can reply to them in the 
same pitch of voice: for the ear and 
the tongue are two organs of one 
nature. Dwell up there in the simple 
and noble regions of thy life, obey thy 
heart, and thou shalt reproduce the 
Foreworld again se se 

As our Religion, our Education, our 
Art look abroad, so does our spirit of 
society. All men plume themselves on 
the improvement of society, and no 
man improves se 

Society never advances. It recedes as 
fast on one side as it gains on the 
other. Its progress is only apparent, 
like the workers of a treadmill. It 
undergoes continual changes; it is 
barbarous, it is civilized, it is Chris 
tianized, it is rich, it is scientific ; but 
this change is not amelioration * #e 
For everything that is given, some 
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thing is taken. Society acquires new 
arts and loses old instincts. What a 
contrast between the well-clad, read 
ing, writing, thinking American, with 
a watch, a pencil and a bill of exchange 
in his pocket, and the naked New 
Zealander, whose property is a club, 
a spear, a mat and an undivided 
twentieth of a shed to sleep under. But 
compare the health of the two men, 
and you shall see that his aboriginal 
strength the white man has lost. If 
the traveler tell us truly, strike the 
savage with a broadax, and in a day 
or two the flesh shall unite and heal 
as if you struck the blow into soft 
pitch, and the same blow shall send 
the white to his grave Se se 

HE civilized man has built a 

coach, but has lost the use of his 
feet. He is supported on crutches, but 
loses so much support of muscle. He 
has got a fine Geneva watch, but he 
has lost the skill to tell the hour by 
the sun. A Greenwich nautical alma 
nac he has, and so being sure of the 
information when he wants it, the 
man in the street does not know a star 
in the sky. The solstice he does not 
observe; the equinox he knows as 
little ; and the whole bright calendar 
of the year is without a dial in his 
mind se se 
His notebooks impair his memory; 
his libraries overload his wit; the 
insurance-office increases the number 
of accidents ; and it may be a question 
whether machinery does not encum 
ber; whether we have not lost by 
refinement some energy, by a Christi 
anity entrenched in establishments 
and forms, some vigor of wild virtue. 
For every stoic was a stoic; but in 
Christendom where is the Christian? 
@, There is no more deviation in the 
moral standard than in the standard 
of height or bulk. No greater men are 
now than ever were. A singular equal 
ity may be observed between the 
great men of the first and of the last 
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ages; nor can all the science, art, reli 
gion and philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century avail to educate greater men 
than Plutarch’s heroes, three or four 
and twenty centuries ago. Not in time 
is the race progressive. Phocion, Soc 
rates, Anaxagoras, Diogenes, are great 
men, but they leave no class. He who 
is really of their class will not be called 
by their name, but be wholly his own 
man, and in his turn the founder of a 
sect se se 
The arts and inventions of each period 
are only its costume, and do not invig 
orate men. The harm of the improved 
machinery may compensate its good. 
Hudson and Bering accomplished so 
much in their fishing-boats as to 
astonish Parry and Franklin, whose 
equipment exhausted the resources of 
science and art. Galileo, with an opera 
glass, discovered a more splendid 
series of facts than any one since. 
Columbus found the New World in an 
undecked boat. It is curious to see 
the periodical disuse and perishing of 
means and machinery which were 
introduced with loud laudation a few 
years or centuries before. 
@, The great genius returns to essential 
man. We reckoned the improvements 
of the art of war among the triumphs 
of science, and yet Napoleon con 
quered Europe by the Bivouac, which 
consisted of falling back on naked 
valor, and disencumbering it of all 
aids. ‘“The Emperor held it impossible 
to make a perfect army,” says Las 
Casas, ‘‘ without abolishing our arms, 
magazines, commissaries and car 
riages, until, in imitation of the Roman 
custom, the soldier should receive his 
supply of corn, grind it in his hand 
mill, and bake his bread himself.” 
Natal is a wave. The wave 
moves onward, but the water of 
which it is composed does not. The 
same particle does not rise from the 
valley to the ridge. Its unity is only 
phenomenal. The persons who make 
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up a nation today, next year die, and 
their experience with them. 

@ And so the reliance on Property, 
including the reliance on governments 
which protect it, is the want of self 
reliance. Men have looked away from 
themselves and at things so long that 
they have come to esteem what they 
call the soul’s progress, namely, the 
religious, learned and civil institutions, 
as guards of property, and they dep 
recate assaults on these, because they 
feel them to be assaults on property. 
They measure their esteem of each 
other, by what each has, and not by 
what each is. But a cultivated man 
becomes ashamed of his property, 
ashamed of what he has, out of new 
respect for his being see se 

Especially he hates what he has, if he 
see that it is accidental—came to him 
by inheritance, or gift, or crime; then 
he feels that it is not having; it does 
not belong to him, has no root in him, 
and merely lies there, because no revo 
lution or no robber takes it away. But 
that which a man is, does always by 
necessity acquire, and what the man 
acquires is permanent and living prop 
erty, which does not wait the beck of 
rulers, or mobs, or revolutions, or fire, 
or storm, or bankruptcies, but perpet 
ually renews itself wherever the man 
is Put se se» 

‘‘ Thy lot or portion of life,’ said the 
Caliph Ali, ‘“‘is seeking after thee; 
therefore be at rest from seeking 
after it.’”” Our dependence on these 
foreign goods leads us to our slavish 
respect for numbers. The political 
parties meet in numerous conven 
tions; the greater the concourse, and 
with each new uproar of announce 
ment, The delegation from Essex! 
The Democrats from New Hampshire ! 
The Whigs of Maine! the young 
patriot feels himself stronger than 
before by a new thousand of eyes and 
arms. In like manner the reformers 
summon conventions, and vote and 
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resolve in multitude. But not so, O 
friends! will the God deign to enter 
and inhabit you, but by a method 
precisely the reverse *» so 

It is only as a man puts off from 
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other quite external event, raises your 
spirits, and you think good days are 
preparing for you. Do not believe 
it. It can never be so. Nothing can 
really bring you peace except the 


himself all ex 
ternal support 
and stands 
alone, that I 
see him to be 
strong and to 
prevail. He is 
weaker by 
every recruit 
to his banner. 
Ask nothing of 
men, and, in 
the endless 
mutation, thou 
only firm col 
umn must pres 
ently appear 
the upholder of 
all that sur 
rounds thee © 

E who 

knows 
that power is 


OCIETY is frivolous, and 
02 shreds its day into scraps, 
its conversation into cer 
emonies and escapes. But 
74: if I go to see an ingenious 
=) man, I shall think myself 
poorly entertained if he give me 
nimble pieces of benevolence and 
etiquette; rather he shall stand 
stoutly in his place, and let me 
apprehend, if it were only his exist 
ence ; know that I have encountered 
a new and positive quality—great 
refreshment for both of us. 
@ The human spirit is equal to all 
emergencies, alone, and man is more 
often injured than helped by the 
means he uses. 





triumph of 
principles. 

[- 

We need not 
assist the ad 
ministration of 
the universe. 
— 
It is more joy 
to see the au 
thor’s author 
than himself. 

— 
Surely nobody 
would be a 
charlatan who 
could afford to 
be sincere. 

[- 
This is ever 
the difference 
between the 
wise and the 


in the soul, 

that he is weak only because he has 
looked for good out of him and else 
where, and, so perceiving, throws 
himself unhesitatingly on his thought, 
instantly rights himself, stands in the 
erect position, commands his limbs, 
works miracles; just as a man who 
stands on his feet is stronger than a 
man who stands on his head. So use 
all that is called Fortune. Most men 
gamble with her, and gain all, and 
lose all, as her wheel rolls. But do thou 
leave as unlawful these winnings, and 
deal with Cause and Effect, the chan 
cellors of God. In the Will, work and 
acquire, and thou hast chained the 
wheel of Chance, and shalt always 
drag her after thee. 

© A political victory, a rise of rents, 
the recovery of your sick, or the 
return of your absent friend, or some 


unwise: the 

latter wonders at what is unusual; 
the wise man wonders at the usual. 

—_— 
There is nothing so wonderful in any 
particular landscape as the necessity 
of being beautiful under which every 
landscape lies. Nature can not be sur 
prised in undress. Beauty runs every 
where se se 

— 
The entertainment of the proposition 
of depravity is the last profligacy and 
profanation. There is no skepticism, 
no atheism, but that. 

_ 
What is strange, too—there never 
was in any man sufficient faith in 
the power of rectitude to inspire 
him with the broad design of reno 
vating the State on the principle of 
right and love se se 
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© 3) HAT is rich? Are you rich 
7h) enough to help anybody? to 
| succor the unfashionable and 






make the Canadian in his 

wagon, the 
itinerant with 
his consul’s 
paper which 
commends him 
“to the chari 
table,” the 
swarthy Ital 
ian with his 
few broken 
words of Eng 
lish, the lame 
pauper hunted 
by overseers 
from town to 
town, even the 
poor insane or 
besotted wreck 
of man or 
woman, feel 
the noble exception of your presence 
and your house, from the general 
bleakness and stoniness ; to make such 
feel that they were greeted with a 
voice which made them both remem 
ber and hope? *» oe 

—_—_— 
The service a man renders his friend 
is trivial and selfish, compared with 
the service he knows his friend stood 
in readiness to yield to him, alike 
before he had begun to serve his 
friend, and now also :e *e 

—_— 
What is vulgar, but to refuse the 
claim on acute and conclusive rea 
sons? What is gentle, but to allow it, 
and give their heart and yours one 
holiday from the national caution? 
Without the rich heart, wealth is an 
ugly beggar *e se 

_— 
We talk of deviations from natural 
life, as if artificial life were not also 
natural °e oe 





HIS is the history of gov 
| ernment—one man does 

something which is to 
| bind another. A man who 
; can not be acquainted 
with me taxes me; look 
ing from afar at me, ordains that a 
part of my labor shall go to this or 
that whimsical end, not as I, but as 
he happens to fancy. Behold the 
consequences. Of all debts, men are 
least willing to pay the taxes. What 
a satire is this on government! 
Everywhere they think they get 
their money’s worth, except for these. 
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AM explained without explain 
ing, I am felt without acting, 
and where I am not. Therefore, all 
just persons are satisfied with their 
own praise. They refuse to explain 
themselves, 
and are con 
tent that new 
actions should 
do them that 
office. They 
believe that we 
communicate 
with each 
other without 
speech, and 
above speech, 
and that no 
right action of 
ours is quite 
unaffecting to 
our friends, at 
whatever dis 
tance; for the 
influence of 
action is not to be measured by miles. 
[od 
The power of love, as the basis of a 
State, has never been tried °e *e 
— 
The gift, to be true, must be the 
flowing of the giver unto me, corre 
spondent to my flowing unto him. 
When the waters are at level, then 
my goods pass to him, and his to me. 
All his are mine, all mine his. 
—_— 
No rent-roll or army-list can dignify 
skulking and dissimulation: and the 
first point of courtesy must always be 
truth, as really all the forms of good 
breeding point that way. 
—_— 
If the king is in the palace, nobody 
looks at the walls se 
—_— 
@, Exaggeration is in the course of 
things. Nature sends no creature, no 
man into the world, without adding a 
small excess of his proper quality. 
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HE Universe has three children, 
born at one time, which reappear, 
under different names, in every system 
of thought, whether they be called 
cause, operation and effect ; or, more 
poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune; or, 
theologically, the Father, the Spirit 
and the Son; but which we will call 
here, the Knower, the Doer and the 
Sayer. These stand respectively for 
the love of truth, for the love of good 
and for the love of beauty. These 
three are equal. Each is that which 
he is essentially, so that he can not be 
surmounted or analyzed, and each of 
these three has the power of the others 
latent in him, and his own patent °e 
—_— 
The Universe is the externization of 
the soul. Wherever the life is, that 
bursts into appearance around it °« 
a 
It is dislocation and detachment from 
the life of God that makes things ugly. 
_ 
Milton says that the lyric poet may 
drink wine and live generously, but 
the epic poet, he who shall sing of 
the gods, and their descent unto men, 
must drink water out of a wooden 
bowl. For poetry is not ‘‘ Devil’s wine,” 
but God’s wine °© % 
; —_— 
The poet alone knows astronomy, 
chemistry, vegetation and animation, 
for he does not stop at these facts, 
but employs them as signs * % 
— 
Thought makes everything fit for use. 
— 

The people fancy they hate poetry, 
and they are all poets and mystics! 
— 

HE vocabulary of an omniscient 

man would embrace words and 
images excluded from polite conversa 
tion. What would be base, or even 
obscene, to the obscene, becomes illus 
trious, spoken in a new connection of 
thought “ oe 
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HE poet knows that he speaks 
adequately only when he speaks 
somewhat wildly, or ‘‘ with the flower 
of the mind”; not with the intellect, 
used as an organ, but with the intellect 
released from all service, and suffered 
to take its direction from its celestial 
life ; or, as the ancients were wont to 
express themselves, not with intellect 
alone, but with the intellect inebriated 
by nectar se se 
-_— 
A beauty not explicable is dearer 
than a beauty which we can see to 
the end se se 
—_— 
The poet’s cheerfulness should be the 
gift of the sunlight; the air should 
suffice for his inspiration, and he 
should be tipsy with water. 
—— 
If a man is inflamed and carried away 
by his thoughts, to that degree that 
he forgets the authors and the public, 
and heeds only this one dream, which 
holds him like an insanity, let me read 
his paper, and you may have all the 
arguments and histories and criticism. 
—_— 
LL that we call sacred history 
attests that the birth of a poet 
is the principal event in chronology. 
Man, never so often deceived, still 
watches for the arrival of a brother 
who can hold him steady to a truth, 
until he has made it his own. 
— 
@ I think nothing is of any value in 
books, excepting the transcendental 
and extraordinary. 
— 
Every roof is agreeable to the eye, 
until it is lifted ; then we find tragedy 
and moaning women, and hard-eyed 
husbands, and deluges of lethe, and 
the men ask, ‘‘ What ’s the news?” 
as if the old were so: bad se Se 
_ 
The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it se 
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ADERS of poetry see the fac 

tory-village and the railway, and 
fancy that the poetry of the landscape 
is broken up by these, for these works 
of art are not yet consecrated in their 
reading; but the poet sees them fall 
within the great Order not less than 
the beehive or the spider’s geometri 
cal web. Nature adopts them very fast 
into her vital circles, and the gliding 
train of cars she loves like her own. 

— 

The religions of the world are the ejac 
ulations of a few imaginative men. 
— 

I quote another man’s saying ; unluck 
ily, that other withdraws himself in 

the same way, and quotes me. 

_— 
So much of our time is preparation, 
so much is routine, and so much retro 
spect, that the pith of each man’s 
genius contracts itself to a very few 
Hours se se ° 

— 
Nature and books belong to the eyes 
that see them se » 

—_— 

EVER can any advantage be 
taken of Nature by a trick. The 

spirit of the world, the great calm 
presence of the Creator, comes not 
forth to the sorceries of opium or of 
wine. The sublime vision comes to the 
pure and simple soul in a clean and 
chaste body se se 

— 
People grieve and bemoan themselves, 
but it is not half so bad with them 
as they say. There are moods in which 
we court suffering, in the hope that 
here, at least, we shall find reality, 
sharp peaks and edges of truth se 

— 
Into every intelligence there is a door 
which is never closed, through which 
the creator passes se se 

a 
The definition of sfiritual should be, 
that which is its own evidence *» 
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In this great society wide-lying around 
us, a critical analysis would find very 
few spontaneous actions. It is almost 
all custom and gross sense. There are 
even few opinions, and these seem 
organic in the speakers, and do not 
disturb the universal necessity. 

— 
We animate what we can, and we see 
only what we animate se 

-_— 

POLITICAL orator wittily com 
pared our party promises to 

Western roads, which opened stately 
enough, with planted trees on either 
side, to tempt the traveler, but soon 
became narrower and narrower, and 
ended in a squirrel-track, and ran up 
a tree. So does culture with us; it 
ends in headache se se 

—_— 
@, What opium is instilled into all 
disaster! It shows formidable as we 
approach it, but there is at last no 
rough, rasping friction, but the most 
slippery, sliding surfaces. We fall soft 
on a thought se se 

— 

We have seen many counterfeits, but 
we are born believers in great men. 
cc 
Grief, like all the rest, plays about the 
surface, and never introduces me into 
the reality, for contact with which we 
would even pay the costly price of 

sons and lovers se se» 
— 
@. Rightly, every man is a channel 
through which Heaven floweth, and 
whilst I fancied I was criticizing him, 
I was censuring or rather terminating 
my Own soul se se 
— 
F we could have any security 
. against moods! If the profound 
est prophet could be holden to his 
words, and the hearer who is ready 
to sell all and join the crusade could 
have any certificate that tomorrow his 
prophet shall not unsay his testimony ! 
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Was it Boscovich who found out that 
bodies never come in contact? Well, 
souls never touch their objects. An 
innavigable sea washes with silent 
waves between us and the things we 
aim at and converse with. Grief, too, 
will make us idealists. 
_— 
Why have only two or three ways of 
life, and not thousands ? Za 
— 
OTHING is dead: men feign 
themselves dead, and endure 
mock funerals and mournful obitu 
aries, and there they stand looking 
out of the window, sound and well, in 
some new and strange disguise se Se 
— 
Every man is wanted, and no man is 
wanted much se Se 
<_< 
Shall not the heart which has received 
so much, trust the Power by which it 
lives? May it not quit other leadings, 
and listen to the Soul that has guided 
it so gently, and taught it so much, 
secure that the future will be worthy 
of the past? Se Se 
a 
The soul lets no man go without some 
visitations and holy-days of a diviner 
presence se se 
oc 
I think I have done well, if I have 
acquired a new word from a good 
author ; and my business with him is 
to find my own, though it were only 
to melt him down into an epithet or 
an image for daily use oe oe 
= 
Obedience to his genius is the only 
liberating influence. 
— 
S every man at heart wishes the 
best and not inferior society, 
wishes to be convicted of his error, 
and to come to himself, so he wishes 
that the same healing should not stop 
in his thought, but should penetrate 
his will or active power. 
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CE (say two centuries ago), 
Latin and Greek had a strict 
relation to all the science and culture 
there was in Europe, and the Mathe 
matics had a momentary importance 
at some era of activity in physical 
science. These things became stereo 
typed as education, as the manner of 
men is. But the Good Spirit never 
cared for the colleges, and though all 
men and boys were now drilled in 
Latin, Greek and Mathematics, it had 
quite left these shells high and dry 
on the beach, and was now creating 
and feeding other matters at other 
ends of the world. But in a hundred 
high schools and colleges, this warfare 
against commonsense still goes On se 
— 
Let a man fall into the divine circuits, 
and he is enlarged se Se 
a 
We fetch fire and water, run about all 
day among the shops and markets, 
and get our clothes and shoes made 
and mended, and are the victims of 
these details, and once in a fortnight 
we arrive perhaps at a_ rational 
moment se see 
ac 
He who confronts the gods, without 
any misgiving, knows Heaven se Se 
a 
EAR to us are those who love us; 
the swift moments we spend with 
them are at compensation for a great — 
deal of misery ; they enlarge our life— 
but dearer are those who reject us as 
unworthy, for they add another life: 
they build a heaven before us, whereof 
we had not dreamed, and thereby 
supply to us new powers out of the 
recesses of the spirit, and urge us to 
new and unattempted performances. 
_— 
I do not think the Apollo and the 
Jove impossible in flesh and blood. 
Every trait which the artist recorded 
in stone, he had seen in life, and 
better than his COpy se Se 
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OETRY was all written before 
Time was, and whenever we are so 
finely organized that we can penetrate 
into that region where the air is music, 
we hear those primal warblings, and 
attempt to write them down, but we 
lose ever and anon a word, or a verse, 
and substitute something of our own, 
and thus miswrite the poem. The men 
of more delicate ear write down these 
cadences more faithfully, and these 
transcripts, though imperfect, become 
the songs of the nations se s« 
— 
The less government we have, the 
better—the fewer laws, and the less 
confided power 2 se 
— 
The sign and credentials of the poet 
are, that he announces that which no 
man foretold. He is the true and only 
doctor; he knows and tells; he is the 
only teller of news, for he was present 
and privy to the appearances which 
he describes. He is a beholder of ideas, 
and an utterer of the necessary and 
causal se se 
— 
If I quake, what matters it what I 
quake at? se se 
_ 
Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 
Which always find us young 
And always keep us so. 
_ 
Nature is as truly beautiful as it is 
good, or as it is reasonable, and must 
as much appear, as it must be done, 
or be known. Words and deeds are 
quite different modes of the divine 
energy. Words are also actions, and 
actions are a kind of words se se 
—_— 
We know that the secret of the world 
is profound, but who or what shall be 
our interpreter, we know not. A moun 
tain ramble, a new style of face, a 
new person, may put the key into 
our hands ce se 
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RITICISM is infested with a cant 
of materialism, which assumes 
that manual skill and activity is the 
first merit of all men, and disparages 
such as say and do not, overlooking 
the fact that some men, namely, 
poets, are natural sayers, sent into the 
world to the end of expression, and 
confounds them with those whose 
province is action, but who quit it to 
imitate the sayers se se 
—_— 
Homer’s words are as costly and as 
admirable to Homer, as Agamemnon’s 
victories are to Agamemnon. 
— 
It is not meters, but a meter-making 
argument, that makes a poem—a 
thought so passionate and alive that, 
like the spirit of a plant or an animal, 
it has an architecture of its own, and 
adorns Nature with a new thing se se 
— 
@ The experience of each new age 
requires a new confession, and the 
world seems always waiting for its 
poet se ce 
— 
Every line we can draw in the sand 
has expression ; and there is no body 
without its spirit or genius. All form 
is an effect of character ; all condition, 
of the quality of the life ; all harmony, 
of health se se 
— 
HEOLOGIANS think it a pretty 
air-castle to talk of the spiritual 
meaning of a ship or a cloud, of a city 
or a contract, but they prefer to come 
again to the solid ground of historical 
evidence ; and even the poets are con 
tented with a civil and conformed 
manner of living, and to write poems 
from the fancy, at a safe distance 
from their own experience ee Se 
_— 
Do not be so impatient to set the 
town right concerning the unfounded 
pretensions and the false reputation 
of certain men of standing se se 
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WORD warm from the heart 

enriches me. I surrender at dis 
cretion. How death-cold is literary 
genius before this fire of life! These 
are the touches that reanimate my 
heavy soul, and 
give it eyes to 





YHARACTER wants 
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O not craze yourself with think 

ing, but go about your business 
anywhere. Life is not intellectual or 
critical, but sturdy. Its chief good is 
for well-mixed people who can enjoy 
what they find, 
without ques 


pierce the dark NS room; must not be tion. Nature 
of Nature. (%; crowded on by persons, bates Peeping, 

— : and mothers 
Nothing but jnor be judged from speak her very 
itself can copy at glimpses got in the press sense when 
St: pas Tee Ss By nei ©, of affairs or on few occa they say, “Chil 

— sions. It needs perspective, as a dren, eat your 


Nature never 
rhymes her 
children, nor 


great building. It may not, probably 
does not, form relations rapidly ; and 
we should not require rash explana 


victuals, and 
say no more 
of it.” se se 


makes two W“ 2 : <> 
men alike. tion, either on the popular ethics,or @ Men in all 
—_— on our own, of its action. ways are better 


The covetous 
ness or the malignity which saddens 
me, when I ascribe it to society, is 
my own. I am always environed by 
myself se oe 

_— 
What aman most wishes is to be lifted 
to some higher platform, that he may 
see beyond his present fear the trans 
alpine good, so that his fear, his cold 
ness, his custom may be broken up 
like fragments of ice, melted and 
carried away in the great stream of 
good-will See See 

— 

It is disgraceful to fly to events for 
confirmation of our truth and worth. 
—_—_— 

The great gifts are not got by analy 

SIS se se 

-_— 
The moment is all, in all noble rela 
tions se se 

—_ 
What is it we heartily wish of each 
other? Is it to be pleased and flat 
tered? No, but to be convicted and 
exposed, to be shamed out of our 
nonsense of all kinds, and made men 
of, instead of ghosts and phantoms. 


than they 

seem. They like flattery for the 
moment, but they know the truth for 
their own. It is a foolish cowardice 
which keeps us from trusting them, 
and speaking to them rude truth. 

ld 
To fill the hour—that is happiness ; to 
fill the hour, and leave no crevice for 
a repentance or an approval se se 

a 
A man will not be observed in doing 
that which he can do best. There is 
a certain magic about his properest 
action, which stupefies your powers of 
observation, so that though it is done 
before you, you wist not of it. The 
art of life has a prudency, and will 
not be exposed se se 

— 
Everything good is on the highway. 

—_— 
Let us be poised, and wise, and our 
own, today. Let us treat the men and 
women well: treat them as if they 
were real—perhaps they are. 

— 
If we will take the good we find, asking 
no questions, we shall have heaping 
MEASUTES se Se 
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HE hero is misconceived and mis 

reported: he can not therefore 
wait to unravel any man’s blunders: 
he is again on his road, adding new 
powers and honors to his domain, and 
new claims on 
your heart, 
which will 
bankrupt you, 
if you have 
loitered about 
the old things, 
and have not 
kept your rela 
tion to him, by 
adding to your 
wealth se se 

— 

Theman whose 
part is taken, 
and who does 
not wait for society in anything, has 
a power which society can not choose 
but feel se oe 





their aire 
aged : in the morning, or when their 
intellect or their conscience have 
been aroused, when they hear music, 
or when they read poetry, they are 
radicals se Se 


—_— 


© Some natures are too good to be 
spoiled by praise, and wherever the 
vein of thought reaches down into the 
profound, there is no danger from 
vanity se Se 

— 
Feeble souls do not wish to be lovely, 
but to be loved se se 

— 
We can drive a stone upward for a 
moment into the air, but it is yet true 
that all stones will forever fall; and 
whatever instances can be quoted of 
unpunished theft, or of a lie which 
somebody credited, justice must pre 
vail, and it is the privilege of truth to 
make itself believed. 

— 
This is that which we call character— 
a reserved force which acts directly 
by presence and without means se se 

— 
New actions are the only apologies 
and explanations of old ones, which the 
noble can bear to offer or to receive. 


STEN are conservatives 
GQ when they are least vigor 
) ous, or when they are 
+) most luxurious. They are 
(4; conservatives after din 
ner, or before taking 
when they are sick, or 
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@, I remember the indignation of an 
eloquent Methodist at the kind admo 
nitions of a Doctor of Divinity, ‘‘ My 
friend, a man can neither be praised 
nor insulted.’’ But forgive the coun 
sels; they are 
very natural. 
cc 
No change of 
circumstances 
can repair a 
defect of char 
acter see Se 
Ld 

The will of the 
pure runs down 
from them into 
other natures, 
as water runs 
down from a 
higher into a 
lower vessel. This natural force is no 
more to be withstood than any other 
natural force se se 

Ld 
« All things exist in the man tinged 
with the manners of his soul. 

—_— 
A divine person is the prophecy of the 
mind; a friend is the hope of the 
heart. Our beatitude waits for the ful 
filment of these two in one se Se 

—_— 
If we are related, we shall meet se se 

=< 
@ He conquers, because his arrival 
alters the face of affairs. “‘O Iole! 
how did you know that Hercules was 
a god?” “‘ Because,” answered Iole, 
‘I was content the moment my eyes 
fell on him.” se se 

—_— 
I should think myself very unhappy 
in my associates, if I could not credit 
the best things in history. 

— 
All I know is reception; I am and I 
have: but I do not get, and when I 
have fancied I had gotten anything, 
I found I did not. 
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OD delights to isolate us every 
day, and hide from us the past 
and the future. We would look about 
us, but with grand politeness He draws 
down before us an impenetrable screen 
of purest sky, and another behind us 
of purest sky. ‘‘ You will not remem 
ber,’ He seems to say, ‘‘and you will 
not expect.’’ Ail good conversation, 
manners and action come from spon 
taneity, which forgets usages, and 
makes the moment great. Nature hates 
calculators ; her methods are saltatory 
and impulsive 0 5e 
— 
A gentleman never dodges: his eyes 
look straight forward, and he assures 
the other party, first of all, that he has 
been met * Se 
ac 
What is it that we seek, in so many 
visits and hospitalities? Is it your 
draperies, pictures and decorations? 
Or, do we not insatiably ask, Was a 
man in the house? °e &« 
a 
Gifts of one who loved me— 
°T was high time they came; 
When he ceased to love me, 
Time they stopped for shame. 
a 
S the fop contrived to dress his 
bailiffs in his livery, and make 
them wait on his guests at table, so 
the chagrins which the bad heart 
gives off as bubbles, at once take form 
as ladies and gentlemen in the street, 
shopmen or barkeepers in hotels, and 
threaten or insult whatever is threat 
enable and insultable in us % % 
—_— 
I find that I am not much to you; 
you do not need me; you do not feel 
me; then am I thrust out of doors, 
though you proffer me house and 
lands 2@ se 
— 
It seems as if the day was not wholly 
profane, in which we have given heed 
to some natural object. 
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HE law of benefits is a difficult 
channel, which requires careful 
sailing, or rude boats. It is not the 
office of a man to receive gifts. How 
dare you give them? We wish to be 
self-sustained. We do not quite forgive 
a giver. The hand that feeds us is in 
some danger of being bitten. We can 
receive anything from love, for that is 
a way of receiving it from ourselves ; 
but not from any one who assumes to 
bestow. We sometimes hate the meat 
which we eat, because there seems 
something of degrading dependence 
in living by it % ° 
‘“‘ Brother, if Jove to thee a 
present make, 
Take heed that from his 
hands thou nothing take.” 
We ask the whole. Nothing less will 
content us. We arraign society, if it do 
not give us, besides earth, and fire, 
and water, opportunity, love, rever 
ence and objects of veneration. 
He is a good man who can receive a 
gift well se se 
-_ 
You can not give anything to a mag 
nanimous person. After you have 
served him, he at once puts you in 
debt by his magnanimity. 
— 
Every act hath some falsehood of exag 
geration in it °@ Se 
—_— 
TURE, as we know her, is no 
saint. Her darlings, the great, 
the strong, the beautiful, are not chil 
dren of our law, do not come out of the 
Sunday-School, nor weigh their food, 
nor punctually keep the command 
ments. If we will be strong with her 
strength, we must not harbor such 
disconsolate consciences, borrowed too 
from the consciences of other nations. 
— " 
Let us be men instead of woodchucks, 
and the oak and the elm shall gladly 
serve us, though we sit in chairs of 
ivory on carpets of silk 9 # 
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O persons lately—very young 
children of the most high God— 
have given me occasion for thought. 
When I explored the source of their 
sanctity, and charm for the imagina 
tion, it seemed as if each answered: 
“From my non-conformity: I never 
listened to your people’s law, or to 
what they call their gospel, and wasted 
my time. I was content with the 
simple rural poverty of my own: 
hence this sweetness : my work never 
reminds you of that—is pure of that.” 
— 
The universe is the bride of the soul. 
a 
I believe it is the conviction of the 
purest men that the net amount of 
man and man does not much vary. 
— 
Everything runs to excess : every good 
quality is noxious, if unmixed, and, to 
carry the danger to the edge of ruin, 
Nature causes each man’s peculiarity 
to superabound 2 se» 
— 
Nature will not spare us the smallest 
leaf of laurel ss se 
_ 
KNOW nothing which life has to 
offer so satisfying as the pro 
found good understanding which can 
subsist, after much exchange of good 
offices, between two virtuous men, 
each of whom is sure of himself, and 
sure of his friend se s- 
—_— 
It is very unhappy, but too late to be 
helped, the discovery we have made, 
that we exist. That discovery is called 
the Fall of Man se se 
— 
Elegance comes of no breeding, but 
of birth se se 
—_ 
People forget that it is the eye which 
makes the horizon, and the rounding 
mind’s eye which makes this or that 
man a type or representative of human 
ity with the name of hero or saint se 
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UT ah! presently comes a day, or 
is it only a half-hour, with its 
angel-whispering, which discomfits the 
conclusions of nations and of years! 
Tomorrow again, everything looks 
real and angular, the habitual stand 
ards are reinstated, commonsense is 
as rare as genius—is the basis of 
genius, and experience is hands and 
feet to every enterprise—and yet, he 
who should do his business on this 
understanding would be quickly bank 
rupt. Power keeps quite another road 
than the turnpikes of choice and will ; 
namely, the subterranean and invisible 
tunnels and channels of life. 
—_— 
The soul is not twin-born, but the 
only begotten, and though revealing 
itself as child in time, child in appear 
ance, is of a fatal and _ universal 
power, admitting no co-life se 
[od 
O man at last believes that he can 
be lost, nor that the crime in him 
is as black as in the felon. Because 
the intellect qualifies in our own case 
the moral judgments. For there is no 
crime to the intellect. That is antino 
mian or hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact se se 
a 
A sainted soul is always elegant *e 
—_— 
We believe in ourselves, as we do not 
believe in others. We permit all things 
to ourselves, and that which we call 
sin in others is experiment for us. 
—_— 
I have learned that I can not dispose 
of other people’s facts; but I possess 
such a key to my own, as persuades 
me, against all their denials, that they 
also have a key to theirs se +e 
— 
Everybody we know surrounds him 
self with a fine house, fine books, con 
servatory, gardens, equipage, and all 
manner of toys, as screens to interpose 
between himself and his guest °e % 
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SYMPATHETIC person is 
placed in the dilemma of a swim 
mer among drowning men, who all 
catch at him, and if he give so much 
as a leg or a finger, they will drown 
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AN lives by pulses; our organic 
movements are such; and the 
chemical and ethereal agents are undu 
latory and alternate; and the mind 
goes antagonizing on, and never pros 


him. They wish 
to be saved 
from the mis 
chiefs of their 
vices, but not 
from their 
vices. Charity 
would be wast 
ed on this poor 
waiting on the 
symptoms. A 
wise and hardy 
physician will 
say, Come out 
of that, as the 
first condition 
of advice se se 
— 


A beautiful 






CBC HE wise man is the State. 
aK Ge. ye He needs no army, fort 

OS AY es yor navy—he loves men 
ON ar A too well; no bribe, or 
Ss No at . ath wy feast or palace, to draw 

<>) friends to him; no van 
eagecorourtd? no favorable circum 
stance. He needs no library, for he 
has not done thinking; no church, 
for he is a prophet ; no statute-book, 
for he has the lawgiver; no money, 
for he has value; no road, for he is 
at home where he is; no experience, 
for the life of the Creator shoots 
through him, and looks from his eyes. 
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pers but by fits. 
We thrive by 
casualties. Our 
chief experi 
ences have 
been casual. 
The most 
attractive class 
of people are 
those who are 
powerful ob 
liquely, and 
not by the 
direct stroke: 
men of genius, 
but who are 
not as yet ac 
credited: one 
gets the cheer 


form is better 
than a beautiful face; a beautiful 
behavior is better than a beautiful 
form: it gives a higher pleasure than 
statues or pictures; it is the finest of 
the fine arts so se 

cc 
Let the victory fall where it will, we 
are on that side se se 

— 
No services are of any value, but only 
likeness. When I have attempted to 
join myself to others by services, it 
proved an intellectual trick—no more. 
They eat your service like apples, 
and leave you out. But love them, 
and they feel you, and delight in you 
all the time se se 

td 
Nature is loved by what is best in us. 

—_— 
We receive glances from the heavenly 
bodies, which call us to solitude, and 
foretell the remotest future. The blue 
zenith is the point in which romance 
and reality meet se se 


of their light, 

without paying too great a tax for it. 

— 
The expectation of gratitude is mean, 
and is continually punished by the 
total insensibility of the obliged 
PETSON Se Se 

— 
It is an instance of our faith in our 
selves that men never speak of crime 
as lightly as they think: or every 
man thinks a latitude safe for himself, 
which is nowise to be indulged to 
another. The act looks very differently 
on the inside, and on the outside: in 
its quality, and in its consequences. 

—_— 
Any laws but those which men make 
for themselves are laughable se se 

— 
No man is quite sane; each has a vein 
of folly in his composition, a slight 
determination of blood to the head, 
to make sure of holding him hard to 
some one point which Nature had 
taken to heart se se 
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UR tokens of compliment and 

love are for the most part bar 
barous. Rings and other jewels are not 
gifts, but apologies of gifts. The only 
gift is a portion of thyself. Thou must 
bleed for me. 
Therefore, the 
poet brings his 
poem; the 
shepherd, his 
lamb ; the farm 
er, corn; the 
miner, a gem; 
the sailor, coral 





=<%S there any religion but 

ow this: to know that 
©y) wherever 

| desert of being, the holy 
| sentiment we cherish has 
) opened into a flower, it 
Nae ae me? If none sees, I see it; 
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OOD sense and character make 

their own forms every moment, 
and speak or abstain, take wine or 
refuse it, stay or go, sit in a chair or 
sprawl with children on the floor, or 
stand on their 
head, or what 
else soever, in 
a new and abo 
riginal way: 
and thatstrong 
will is always 
in fashion, let 
who will be 


in the wide 


ang Shes; the I am aware, if I alone, of the great unfashionable. 
Ditterc: ne ness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I Wiebare se 
girl, a hand Will keep sabbath or holy time, and camped in 
ker-chief of suspend my gloom, and my folly and Nature, not 
her own sew jokes. Nature is indulged by the domesticated. 
ING se -e presence of this guest. ence a 
<— Each man is a 


Let the stoics 
say what they 
please, we do 
not eat for the 
good of living, 
but because the méat is savory and 
the appetite is keen »& se 
i —_— 
What satire on government can equal 
the severity of censure conveyed in 
the word politic, which now for ages 
has signified cunning, intimating that 
the State is a trick? s& se 
ac 
Nothing shall warp me from the 
belief that every man is a lover of 
truth. There is no pure lie, no pure 
malignity in Nature se s« 
,- 
This undertaking for another is the 
blunder which stands in colossal ugli 
ness in the governments of the world. 
—_— 
Necessity does everything well so »- 
_ 
@ We are escorted on every hand 
through life by spiritual agents, and a 
beneficent purpose lies in wait for us. 


@, There are always sunsets, and 
there is always genius; but only a 
few hours so serene that we can 
relish Nature or criticism \ 


hint of the 
truth, but far 
enough from 
being that 
truth, which 
yet he quite newly and inevitably 
suggests to US » so 
—_— 
HEN that love which is all-suffer 
ing, all-abstaining, all-aspiring, 
which has vowed to itself that it will 
be a wretch and also a fool in this 
world, sooner than soil its white 
hands by any compliances, comes 
into our streets and houses—only the 
pure and aspiring can know its face, 
and the only compliment they can 
pay it is to own it se se 
—_— 
There is no end to the consequences 
of the act se se 
— 
We consecrate a great deal of non 
sense, because it was allowed by great 
men. There is none without his foible. 
— 
Since we are all so stupid, what benefit 
that there should be two stupidities ! 
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F the aristocrat is only valid in 
fashionable circles, and not with 
truckmen, he will never be a leader in 
fashion ; and if the man of the people 
can not speak on equal terms with 
the gentleman, so that the gentleman 
shall perceive that he is already really 
of his own order, he is not to be 
feared se °e 
— 
Wild liberty develops iron conscience. 
Want of liberty, by strengthening 
law and decorum, stupefies conscience. 
—_—— 
HERE will always be a govern 
ment of force, where men are 
selfish ; and when they are pure enough 
to abjure the code of force, they will 
be wise enough to see how these pub 
lic ends of the post-office, of the high 
way, of commerce, and the exchange 
of property, of museums and libraries, 
of institutions of art and science, can 
be answered se se 
— 
Manhood first, and then gentleness. 
—_— 
RE there not women who fill our 
vase with wine and roses to the 
brim, so that the wine runs over and 
fills the house with perfume; who 
inspire us with courtesy ; who unloose 
our tongues, and we speak ; who anoint 
our eyes, and we see? We say things 
we never thought to have said; for 
once, our walls of habitual reserve 
vanished, and left us at large ; we were 
children playing with children in a 
wide field of flowers. Steep us, we 
cried, in these influences, for days, 
for weeks, and we shall be sunny poets, 
and will write out in many-colored 
words the romance that you are. 
— 
@ He is a rich man who can avail 
himself of all men’s faculties. He is 
the richest man who knows how to 
draw a benefit from the labors of the 
greatest number of men, of men in 
distant countries and in past times. 


An American Bible 


ATURE is not democratic, nor 
limited-monarchical, but despot 
ic, and will not be fooled or abated 
of any jot of her authority, by the 
pertest of her sons: and as fast as the 
public mind is opened to more intelli 
gence, the code is seen to be brute 
and stammering. It speaks not articu 
lately, and must be made to se se 
—_— 
The basis of good manners is self 
reliance se se 
_ 
aT COUNT him a great man who 
inhabits a higher sphere of 
thought, into which other men rise 
with labor and with difficulty ; he has 
but to open his eyes to see things in a 
true light, and in large relations ; 
whilst they must make painful correc 
tions, and keep a vigilant eye on many 
sources of error. He is great who is 
what he is from nature, and who 
never reminds us of others. 
—_— 
Nature seems to exist for the excellent. 
ad 
HARACTER is higher than intel 
lect. Thinking is the function. 
Living is the functionary. The stream 
retreats to its source. A great soul will 
be strong to live as well as strong to 
think. Does he lack organ or medium 
to impart his truths? He can still 
fall back on this elemental force of 
living them. This is a total act. 
Thinking is a partial act. Let the 
grandeur of justice shine in his affairs. 
Let the beauty of affection cheer his 
lowly roof. Those ‘‘ far from fame,” 
who dwell and act with him, will feel 
the force of his constitution in the 
doings and passages of the day better 
than it can be measured by any public 
and designed display. Time shall teach 
him that the scholar loses no_ hour 
which the man lives. Herein he unfolds 
the sacred germ of his instinct, 
screened from influence. What is lost 
in seemliness is gained in strength. 
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HE motive of science was the 
extension of man, on all sides, 
into Nature, till his hands should 
touch the stars, his eyes see through 
the earth, his ears understand the 
language of beast and bird and the 
sense of the wind; and through his 
sympathy heaven and earth should 
talk with him « « 
— 
The world is mind precipitated, and 
the volatile essence is ever and always 
escaping again into the state of free 
thought °& << 
—_— 
truth so sublime but it may be 
trivial tomorrow in the light of 
new thoughts. People wish to be 
settled; only as far as they are un 
settled is there any hope for them 
Life is a series of surprises. We do not 
guess today the mood, the pleasure, 
the power of tomorrow, when we are 
building up our being. Of lower states, 
—of acts of routine and sense—we 
can tell somewhat; but the great 
masterpieces of God, the total growths 
and universal movements of the soul, 
He hideth ; they are incalculable. 
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HE law of Nature is, Do the thing, 
and you shall have the power: 
but they who do not the thing have 
not the power. Human labor, through 
all its forms, from the sharpening of 
a stake to the construction of a city 
or an epic, is one immense illustration 
of the perfect compensation of the 
universe. Everywhere and always this 
law is sublime #> se 
—_— 
Better be a nettle in the side of your 
friend than his echo. 
i 
| fET man learn that everything in 
Nature, even motes and feathers, 
go by law and not by luck, and that 
what he sows he reaps. By diligence 
and self-command, let him put the 
bread he eats at his own disposal, that 
he may not stand in bitter and false 
relations to other men; for the best 
good of wealth is freedom. Let him 
practise the minor virtues. How much 
of human life is lost in waiting! Let 
him not make his fellow-creatures 
wait. How many words and promises 
are promises of conversation ! Let his 
be words of Fate *o *» 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
_ ELBERT HUBBARD 


\\ 


Ideas are born; they have their infancy, their youth 
—their time of stress and struggle—they succeed, 
they grow senile, they nod, they sleep, they die; 
they are buried and remain in their graves for ages. 
And then they come again in the garb of youth, to 
slaughter and slay—and inspire and liberate. And 
this death and resurrection goes on forever. In Time, 
there is nothing either new or old: there is only 
the rising and the falling of the Infinite Tide. 


Ltribhardl 


AN} I wonder what a 
»| man really.-is !- Starting 
=< from-a single cell, this 
{| seized upon by another, 
and out of the Eternal 
‘ =. comes a particle of the 

Divine Energy that . 
Rakes cae cells its home * << 
Growth follows, céll is added to 
cell, cand «there develops a “man—. 
a man whose body, two-thirds water,~- 
can:.be emptied by a single dagger 
thrust and the spirit given back to 
its; Maker. in a moment. ~ 

IXTY generations have come and 

gone since Cesar trod. the Roman 
Forum *= «+ “: : ; 
The pillars against which. he often- 
leaned still stand. The thresholds 
over which: he passed are there 1 se 
The pavements ring beneath your 
tread as they once rang beneath his. 
«, Three generations and more have. 
come and gone since Napoleon. trod 
the streets of Toulon contemplating 
suicide #@ se 
Babes in arms were carried by -fond- 
mothers to seé Lincoln, the candidate ~ 
for President. 
@ These babes have grown into men, 
are grandfathers, possibly, with whi. 
tened hair, furrowed faces, looking» 
calmly forward to the end, having: 
tasted all that life holds in store for 
them se. 
And yet Lincoln lived but yesterday! 
@, You can reach back into the past 
and grasp his hand, and look into 
his sad and weary eyes. 

A man! *e 

Weighted down with the sins of his 
parents, grandparents, great-grand 
parents, who fade off into dim spectral 
shapes in the dark and dreamlike past. 
€. No word of choice has he in the 
selection of his father and mother; 
no: voice in the choosing of environ 
ment. Brought into life without his 
consent, and pushed out of it against 





his will—battling, striving, hoping, 
cursing, -waiting, loving, praying; 
burned. -by fever, torn by passion 
and checked by fear, reaching out for 
friendship, longing for sympathy, hun 
gering for love, clutching—nothing. 

Y heart goes out to you, O man, 

because I can not conceive of 


~ any being greater, nobler, more heroic, 


more.tenderly loving, loyal, unselfish 
and‘enduring than YOU AT 6 oe 
All the love I know is~man’s love. 


. © All the forgiveness I-know is man’s 


forgiveness e>'/% 
All the sympathy I know: is man’s 


~ sympathy: Se oe | 
- And hence I; address myself: to man 


—to you——and you would I serve 
The.fact that you are a human being 
brings you near to me. It is the bond 
that unites“us. I understand you 
because you. are a part of myself. 
€ You may like me, or not—it makes 
no difference. If ever you need ‘my 


help, I am with you. 


€ Often we can help each other most 
by leaving each other alone; at other 
times we need the hand- “erasp and 
the word of cheer. 

« I am only. a.man—a mere man— 
but in times of loneliness think of 
me as one who ‘loves his kind se 2 
What your -condition is in life will 
not prejudice me either for or against 
you S@&. See 

What you have done or not done will 
not weigh in the scale. 

«, If you have been wise and prudent 
I congratulate you, unless you are 
unable to forget how wise and good 
you are—then I pity you. 

@ If you have stumbled and fallen 
and been mired in the mud, and have 
failed to be a friend to yourself, then 
you of all people need friendship, 
and I am your friend. 

€ I am the friend of convicts, insane 
people and fools—successful and un 
successful, college-bred and illiterate. 
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You all belong to my church. I could 
not exclude you if I would. 

© But if I should shut you out I 
would then close the door upon 
myself and be a prisoner indeed *~ 


An American Bible 


©. There are no dues. I do not demand 


that you shall do this or not do that. 


I issue no commands. 
« I can not lighten your burden, and 


perhaps I should not, even if I could, 


The spirit of 
friendship that 
flows through 
me, and of 
which I am a 
part, is your 
portion, too *= 
The race is one, 
and we trace to 
a common Di 
vine ancestry. 
“y OFFER 
you no re 
ward for being 
loyal to me, 
and surely I do 
not threaten 
you with pain, 
penalty and 
dire disaster if 
you are indif 
ferent to me °» 
You can not 
win me by 
praise, prom 
ises or adula 
tion. 
€ You can not 
shut my heart 
toward you, 





~~ EN are under the domain 
- 2) of Natural Law as much 
| as bees. Men_ succeed 
‘| only by working with 
{, other men and for other 
SOS Ss men. 

@ Man’s business is to work—to sur 
mount difficulties, to endure hard 
ship, to solve problems, to overcome 
the inertia of his own nature: to 
turn chaos into cosmos by the aid 
of system—this is to live! 

« A child does not need a religion 
until he is old enough to evolve one, 
and then he must not be robbed 
of the right of independent thinking 
by having a fully prepared plan of 
salvation handed out to him. 

© One who walks after another never 
goes in front of him; and one who 
is not able to do well by his own 
wit will not be able to profit by 
the works of other men. 


for men grow 
strong through 
bearing bur 
dens °*= *& 
If I can I will 
show you how 
to acquire 
strength to 
meet all your 
difficulties and 
face the duties 
of the day ** 
It is not for me 
to take charge 
of your life, for 
surely I do well 
if I look after 
one person. 
© If you err it 
is not for me to 
punish you. We 
are punished 
by our sins, not 
for them °® °© 
OON or 
late I 
know you will 
see that to do 
right brings 
good, and to do 


even though you deny and revile me. 
« Only the good can reach me, and 
no thought of love you send me can 
be lost or missent. 

& All the kindness you feel for me 
should be given those nearest you, 
and it shall all be passed to your 
credit, for you yourself are the record 
of your thoughts, and no error can 
occur in the count. 

© You belong to my church, and 
always and forever my friendship 
shall follow you, yet never intrude *~ 
I do not ask you to incur obligations 
nor make promises. 


wrong brings misery, but you will 
abide by the law and all good things 
be yours. I can not change these laws 
—I can not make you exempt from 
your own blunders and mistakes ** 
And you can not change the eternal 
laws for me, even though you die 
for me °& °& 

But perhaps I can point you the 
pathway that leads to love, truth 
and usefulness, and this I want to 
do because I am your friend * * 
And then by pointing you the way 
I find it myself. 

€. You belong to me—you are a 


Elbert Hubbard 


member of my church. All are mem 
bers of my church. None is excluded 
nor can be excluded. 

© So over the plains and prairies, 
over the mountains and seas, over 
the cities and 
towns, in pal 
aces, dugouts, 
cottages, mov 
ing-wagons, 
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. = J, AKE now an inventory 
of your spiritual assets. 
How do you stand on 
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it away—art and religion the same. 
This secret which I am about to im 
part will cause. no thrill, save in the 
hearts of those who already know it. 
@ And all I can do for you, anyway, 
is to tell you 
the things you 
know, but 
which possibly 
you do not 


hovels, tene 
ments, autos, 
sleeping-cars, 
day-coach,cab, 


caboose, in soli . 


tary cells be 


hind prison. 


bars, or wander 
ing out under 
the stars, my 
heart goes out 
to you, who 
ever you are, 
wherever you 
are, and I wish 
you well se se 
Only love do I 
send and a 


desire to bless. 


and benefit so» 
ac 


@ Until men 
granttowomen 


all the rights 


which they de 





| these? Mark yourself ten knowyouknow 

+ where you are perfect, until! tell you. 

“©. then the rest mark down v 4 has 
sas 


to about where you are, and see how 
it looks: faith, system, energy, serv 
ice, loyalty, purpose, kindness, econ 
omy, industry, courtesy, initiative, 
intention, frankness, evolution, edu 


_cation, fellowship, patience, courage, 


responsiveness, tenacity, ambition, 
harmony, prudence, integrity, obedi 
ence, thoroughness, mutuality, mas 
tership, fraternity, endurance, enthu 
siasm, equanimity, good-cheer, reci 
procity, cleanliness, helpfulness, per 
sonality, self-respect, orderliness, 
punctuality, self-control, co-opera 
tion, self-reliance, truthfulness, self 
sacrifice, perseverance, individuality, 
concentration se oe 


the secret : Let 
Motion equal 
Emotion °¢ Se 
Must I eluci 
date? Very 
well, I will: 
There is only 
one thing in 
the world, and 
that is Energy. 
«. This Energy 
takes a myriad 
million forms; 
and its one 
peculiarity is 
that it is ever 
in motion. It 
has three gen 
eral manifesta 
tions: atmos 
phere, hydro 


mand for themselves, they will dwell 
in a Spiritual Siberia »- 

—_— 
cae of HIS secret, ‘which I'am about 
KA Ay to impart, is the most valu 
ay’ Sth able and far-reaching of any 
2) known to man. 
@ It is the key to health, 
happiness, wealth, power, success. It 
is the open sesame to Paradise, here 
and now Se Se 
A secret is something known only to 
a few. Often the best way to retain a 
secret is to let others help you keep it. 
@ Theonlyway to retain love is to give 







ess 


sphere, lithosphere. Or, if you prefer, 
air, water and rock so 

From air, water and rock we get 
fungi and mosses; and then from 
these spring vegetation: Disintegra 
ting vegetation gives us animal life; 
and from the animal to the vegetable 
kingdom, and the vegetable to the ani 
mal—with the constant interchange 
of gas, water and solid—gives us 
Nature’s eternal program. 

©. In Nature there is nothing inani 
mate. Everything is alive; everything 
is going somewhere, or coming back ; 
nothing is static. Fixity is the one 
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impossible thing. And the fallacy of 
fixity has been the one fatal error of 
theology and all philosophies in the 
past. 
4, Progress consists in getting away 
from the idea of the static. 
€ Nature’s one business is to absorb 
and to dissipate—to attract and repel 
—to take in and give out. And every 
thing which Nature makes is engaged 
in the same business. 
©. Man takes in carbon and gives off 
nitrogen “c= oe 
The plant takes in nitrogen and gives 
off carbon » »» 
All things are in motion, ebb and 
flow, action and reaction, cause and 
effect, swirl and whirl. 
«@ Centripetal and centrifuga! forces 
make our life on the planet Earth 
possible se oe 
The heart rests between beats se se 
That which we call static is merely 
equilibrium se 2 
The tiger crouches for one of two 
reasons—to spring or to die se se 
And death is a form of life. Death isa 
combination where the balance is lost, 
and where gas, water and solids are 
in wrong proportions. The only thing 
then is to dissolve the body and use 
in new masses the substances that 
composed it. 
AN is the instrument of Energy. 
And if you wish to call this 
energy God, or the First Principle, 
or The Unknowable, there will be no 
quarrel. We will only divide when 
you insist on calling it a Super 
Something, or a Superior Being °e 2 
If there is any Being superior to 
man, we have thus far not the 
slightest evidence of His existence. 
Man is a part of the Divine Energy. 
€ Also, there are no unique men, 
although men differ in quality, but 
not so much as we often think ° ° 
What one man has attained, other 
men may attain. 
«, To talk about a Superior Being is 


An American Bible 


a dip to superstition, and is just as 
bad as to let in an Inferior Being or 
a Devil «e s 2 
When you once attribute effects to 
the will of a personal God, you have 
let in a lot of little gods and devils 
—then sprites, fairies, dryads, naiads, 
witches, ghosts and goblins, for your 
imagination is reeling, riotous, drunk, 
afloat on the flotsam of superstition. 
What you know then does n’t count. 
You just believe, and the more you 
believe the more do you plume your 
self that fear and faith are superior 
to science and seeing. 
© What I am now telling you is 
Science, and Science is the classified 
knowledge of the common people. 
AN is a transformer of energy. 
This energy plays through him. 
In degree he can control it; or at 
least he can control his condition as 
a transmitter te se oy 
And the secret of being a good trans 
mitter is to allow motion to equal 
emotion se se 
To be healthy and sane and well and 
happy, you must work with your 
hands as well as with your head. 
@ The cure for grief is motion se «« 
And the recipe for strength is action. 
To have a body that is free from 
disease and toxins, you must let 
motion equal emotion. 
« Love for love’s sake creates a 
current so hot that it blows out the 
fuse. But love that finds form in 
music, sculpture, painting, poetry and 
work is divine and beneficent beyond 
WOTAS so Se 
That is, love is an inward emotion, 
and if stifled, thwarted and turned 
back upon itself, tends to gloom, 
melancholy, brooding, jealousy, rage 
and death. But love that is liberated 
in human effort attracts love; so a 
current is created and excess emotion 
is utilized for the good not only of 
the beloved, but also of the race so» 
The love that lasts is a trinity—I 
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love you because you love the things 
that I love. Static love soon turns to 
hate, or, to be more exact, try to 
make love a fixity and it dies °& 
A lover out of a job is a good man 
for a girl to avoid. 
© Safety lies in service. Going the 
same way, we will go hand in hand. 
@ Religion that takes the form of 
ecstacy, with no outlet in the way 
of work, is dangerous. This way 
horror lies. Emotion without motion 
tends to madness and despair * 
XPRESSION must equal impres 
sion. If you study you must also 
create, write, teach, give out. You 
will, otherwise, become a plaster of 
Paris cat or a brass monkey. If great 
joy has come to you, pass it along, 
and thus do you double it. You are 
the steward of any gift the gods have 
given you, and you answer for their 
use with your life. Do not obstruct 
the divine current. Use your knowl 
edge and use it quickly, or it will 
disintegrate and putrefy. 
©. The school where the child learns, 
and then goes home and tells what 
he has learned, approaches the ideal. 
@ On the other hand, the college 
that imparts knowledge, but supplies 
no opportunity for work, is faulty 
in the extreme. A school for adults 
that does not supply work as well 
as facts is false in theory and vicious 
in practise. Its pupils do not possess 
health, happiness or power, except on 
a fluke +» se 
Emotion balanced by motion elimi 
nates dead tissue and preserves sanity. 
For lack of motion congestion follows. 
@ Most sickness comes from a failure 
to make motion balance emotion * 
Impress and express; inhale and 
exhale; work and play; study and 
laugh; love and labor; exercise and 
rest. Study your own case and decide 
to get the most out of life. The edu 
cation of invalids is a terrific waste. 
@ Sickness, unhappiness, ignorance, 
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all tend to inefficiency. And, after all, 
inefficiency is the only sin. 
«| Realize that you are a Divine 
Transformer. 
@, Make motion equal emotion, and 
you will eliminate fear, round out the 
century run, and be efficient to the 
last. And to live long and well is to 
accept life in every phase—even death 
itself—and find it good. 

—_— 

Be sincere, but don’t be too serious 
—at the last, nothing matters much. 
—_— 

Any man who can quietly override 
the wishes and ambitions of other 
men is first well feared, and then 
thoroughly hated * # 

—_— 

Avoid the pleasures that leave a 
burnt-sienna taste in your mouth ** 
[ 

The only way to abolish a serving 

class is for all to join it *# 
— 
To remain on earth you must be 
useful, otherwise Nature regards you 
as old metal, and is only watching 
for a chance to melt you over *® *© 
—_— 
Belief is an error if it excludes belief 
in its opposite ** ## 
— 
Righteousness is wise expediency ** 
— 
The law sent us our relatives, but, 
thank God, we can choose our friends 
ourselves *e 
—_— 


Society supplies a relish for solitude. 
—_— 
God, too, is only in process. He is 
getting an education out of His work, 
at His work ** *® 
— 
Conformists die, but heretics live on 
forever *@ * 
— 
Tolerance is an agreement to tolerate 
intolerance *® # 
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through vio 
lence. These 
men had no 
desire to give 
themselves to 
the world; to 
make the 
world a better 
place because 
they were here; 
to merge them 
selves into the 
world and be 
lost in the 
mass. They 
were intent on 
honors, ease, 
luxury, and 
lust for power: 
@ Alexander 
began the task 
when he was 
twenty years 
of age, and he 
completed it 
when he was 
thirty De See 

He died sigh 
ing for more 
worlds to con 
QUET ie ce. 

His teacher, 
Aristotle, 
twenty years 
his senior, fore 
told for him 
the end. To 
complete one 
task and not 


N history there are three men 
who conquered the world 2«- 
These men are Alexander, 
Cesar and Napoleon. Their 
method of conquering was 
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the hospital ! se o« 
Alexander lost more 
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HE supreme prayer of 
my heart is not to be 
learned, rich, famous, 
powerful or “‘ good,’’ but 
Sea Simply to. be radiant. I 
BE ay desire to radiate health, 
cheerfulness, calm courage and good 
will. 

«I wish to live without hate, whim, - 
jealousy, envy, fear. I wish to be 
simple, honest, frank, natural, clean 
in mind and clean in body, unaffected 
—to say, “I do not know,” if it be 
so, and to meet all men on an abso 
lute equality—to face any obstacle. 
and meet every difficulty unabashed 
and unafraid. 

« I wish others to live their lives, 
too, up to their highest, fullest and 
best. To that end I pray that I may 
never meddle, interfere, dictate, give 
advice that is not wanted, or assist 
when my services are not needed. 
If I can help people, I ’ll do it by 
giving them a chance to help them 
selves ; and if I can uplift or inspire, 
let it be by example, inference and 
suggestion, rather than by injunc 
tion and dictation. That is to say, 
I Desire to be Radiant—to Radiate 
Life so SG 
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soldiers died, let them die at the point 
of the spear. What he meant was 
this: Let them die fighting, not in 


men in battle 
than he lost by 
disease, so he 
surely had a 
pretty good 
hold on sani 
tary science; 
but his speci 
alty was des 
truction and 
dissipation. 
From ‘one 
standpoint it 
was a great 
feat he per 
formed. With 
an army of 
thirty-five 
thousand men 
he flung himself 
against a Per 
sian horde of 
over. a million. 
He scattered 
them and de 
stroyed them 
piecemeal. : 
OW, when 
Alexander 
marched East 
ward through 
Persia, through 
Asia Minor, 
the Northern 
part of Africa 
and a small 
part of India, 
this was his 
world se se 
We have plat 


have another in sight was to die. 
Aristotle outlived Alexander and saw 
his prophecy come true s« so 

Aristotle refused to have anything to 
do with the business of destruction, 
but he told Alexander that when his 


ted and mapped the world within our 
own time. Today we know the geo 
graphical world. Yet we will never die 
from Alexander’s disability »» o« 

We see a milky way of worlds to 
conquer se se 


The worlds for us to conquer are eco 
nomic, political, pedagogic, scientific, 
philosophic and artistic «> °= 

Aristotle told Alexander that the 
dangers that confronted an army 


were not in 
the ranks of 
the enemy, but 
were in their 
own camp— 
which means 
all that youcan 
read into it *= 
In order that 
no one may feel 
that there is 
danger of get 
ting out of a 
job, I am going 
to give here a 
list of worlds 
that we have 
yet to conquer. 
@ We have 
sighted these 
worlds, we 
know their 
orbit, and 
there is no ex 
cuse now to let 
them go un 
conquered * 
The University 
Militant is 
now engaged in 
fighting : 

For the rights 
of women *« »e 
For the rights 
of children. 
For the rights 
of criminals. 
For the elimi 
nation of all 


theological fetish—a thing that has 
caused more misery and bloodshed 
than all other causes combined. 

For the rights of dumb animals. 

To make all work and business beau 


tiful se se 
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&<%) RELIGION of just be 
Nor PS ing kind would be a 
W429) pretty good religion— 
2x25) don’t you think so? But 
»(1 a religion of kindness and 
=<) useful effort is nearly a 
Pi religion. We used to think it 
was a man’s belief concerning a 
dogma that would fix his place in 
eternity. This was because we be 
lieved that God was a grumpy, 
grouchy, old gentleman, stupid, 
touchy and dictatorial. A _ really 
good man would not damn you, 
even if you didn’t like him; but 
a bad man would. As our ideas of 
God changed, we ourselves changed 
for the better. Or, as we thought 
better of ourselves we thought better 
of God. It will be character that 
locates our place in another world, 
if there is one, just as it is our charac 
ter that fixes our place here. We are 
weaving character every day, and 
the way to weave the best character 
is to be kind and to be useful. Think 
right, act right; it is what we think 
and do that makes us what we are. 
@ Keep in your heart a shrine to 
the ideal, and upon this altar let 
the fire never die. 
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For the. eradication of parasitism 
through the reformation of our social 
ideals and our systems of education, 
so that every man and woman shall 
know the joys of earning an honest 


living—this for 
the good of the 
individual and 
the preserva 
tion of therace. 
For the elimi 
nation of medi 
cal supersti 
tion, to the end 
that mankind 
shall be freed 
from racial 
fear, one of the 
most prolific 
causes of insan 
ity and disease. 
Against the 
tyranny of 
fashion as 
applied to 
housekeeping, 
social customs, 
and clothes * 
For the dis 
armament of 
the Nations 
and interna 
tional arbitra 
tion, in order 
that this world 
shall cease to 
be a place of 
the skull se Se 

AESAR, 

Alexander 
and Napoleon 
each lived in a 
very limited 
world. They 


conquered all the world they could 
reach, and then they erected a shrine 
to the god Terminus. 

@ Every individual lives in a limited 
world. And all the world we should 


attempt to conquer is our own world. 
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Also, it is well to realize the dictum 
of Aristotle, that the foes of an army 
are those within its own camp. That 
is to say, our enemies are those that 
lurk in our own hearts—hate, fear, 
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The man who blesses—who makes 
the world better—is the true priest. 
— 

What a superb thing it would be if 
we were all big enough in mind to 


jealousy, sloth, 
greed, inertia, 
appetite. To 
conquer the 
foes within is a 
task indeed. 
But the recipe 
for peace at 
home is a for 
eign war, and 
so the person 
who. would be 
strong and effi 
cient should 
enlist in the 
University Mil 
itant and help 
conquer the 
foreign foe, 
this as a part 
of the plan for 
conquering 
himself. 

©. Choose your 
division and 
enlist in the 
army that is 
fighting for 
human rights. 
Don’t be a neu 
tral ora camp 


<= ~jENIUS is only the power 
()} of making continuous 
efforts. The line between 
©) failure and success is so 
We fine that we _ scarcely 
*@) know when we pass it 
—so fine that we are often on the 
line and do not know it. How many 
a man has thrown up his hands at 
a time when a little more effort, a 
little more patience, would have 
achieved success. As the tide goes 
clear out, so it comes clear in. 
@ In business, sometimes, prospects 
may seem darkest when really they 
are on the turn. A little more per 
sistence, a little more effort, and 
what seemed hopeless failure may 
turn to glorious success. There is no 
failure except in no longer trying. 
There is no defeat except from 
within, no really insurmountable bar 
rier save our own inherent weakness 
of purpose %e Se 





see no slights, 
accept no 
insults, cherish 
no jealousies, 
and admit into 
our heart no 
hatred se se 
— 
To know the 
great men dead 
is compensa 
tion for having 
to live with the 
Mediocre se se 
_ 
Don’t pry the 
day open with 
a liquid jimmy, 
or Nemesis will 
surely pinch 
YOU se de 
— 
Man could 
behold the 
Infinite, if only 
he would not 
stand in his 
own shadow ée 
Cee 
Be on the look 
out for the 


follower. Get in the fight and stand 
back to the wall. Be one of a glorious 
minority. Be a Greek and never let 
yourself be swallowed up by a Persian 
mob. Dare to stand alone, to fight 
alone, to die alone! Otherwise, you 
will not live at all—you will only 
exist Se Se 

Ld 
A person may be very secretive and 
yet have no secrets. 

—_— 
A wise man does not need advice, 
and a fool will not take it. 


great joys and never let mosquitoes 
worry you into a passion se ee 
— 

eae a HE other day I wrote to a 
Gs Os banker-friend inquiring as: to 
ay x! the responsibility of a certain 
‘<4 person.. The answer came 

back, thus: “‘ He is a Hun 
dred-Point man in everything and 
anything he undertakes.”’ I read the 
telegram and then pinned it up over 
my desk where I could see it. That 
night it sort of stuck in my memory. 
I dreamed of it. The next day I 









(8-5: 
oe 
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showed the message to a fellow 
I know pretty well, and said, “I’d 
rather have that said of me than to 
be called a great this or that.”’ 

€ Oliver Wendell Holmes has left 
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ego. They want the best seats in 
the synagogue, they demand bou 
quets, compliments, obeisance, and 
in order to see what the papers will 
say next morning, they sometimes 


on record the 
statement that 
you could not 
throw a stone 
on Boston 
Common with 
out caroming 
on three poets, 
two essayists 
and a play 
wright. 

@ Hundred 
Point men are 
not so plenti 
ful. 

@ A Hundred 
Point man is 
one who is true 
to every trust ; 
who keeps his 
word; who is 
loyal to the 
firm that em 
ploys him ; who 
does not listen 
for insults 
nor look for 
slights; who 
carries a civil 
tongue in his 
head; who is 
polite to stran 





BELIEVE in the stuff 
I am handing out ; in the 
, firm I am working for ; 
\ and in my ability to get 
results. I believe that 
honest stuff can be 
passed out to honest men by honest 
methods. I believe in working, not 
weeping ; in boosting, not knocking ; 
and in the pleasure of my job. I 
believe that a man gets what he 
goes after, that one deed done today 
is worth two deeds tomorrow, and 
that no man is down and out until 
he has lost faith in himself. I believe 
in today and the work I am doing, 
in tomorrow and the work I hope 
to do, and in the sure reward which 
the future holds. 
I believe in courtesy, in kindness, 
in generosity, in good-cheer, in 
friendship and in honest competition. 
I believe there is something doing, 
somewhere, for every man ready to 
do it. I believe I’m ready—NOW ! 


obligingly com 
mit suicide. 
HE para 
noiac is 
the antithesis 
of the Hundred 
Point man ‘se 
The paranoiac 
imagines he is 
being wronged, 
and that some 
one has it in for 
him, and that 
the world is 
down on him. 
He is given to 
that which is 
strange, pecu 
liar, uncertain, 
eccentric and 
erratic. 
@ The Hun 
dred-Point 
man may not 
look just like 
all other men, 
or dress like 
them, or talk 
like them, but 
what he does is 
true to his own 
nature. He is 


gers, without being ‘‘ fresh”; who is 
considerate toward servants; who is 
moderate in his eating and drinking ; 
who is willing to learn ; who is cautious 
and yet courageous ## #e 
Hundred-Point men may vary much 
in ability, but this is always true— 
they are safe men to deal with, whether 
drivers of drays, motor-men, clerks, 
cashiers, engineers or presidents of rail 
roads se se 

Paranoiacs are people who are suf 
fering from fatty enlargement of the 


himself. He is more interested in doing 
his work than in what people will say 
about it. He does not consider the gal 
lery. He acts his thought and thinks 
little of the act. 

@ I never knew a Hundred-Point 
man who was not one brought up 
from early youth to make himself 
useful, and to economize in the 
matter of time and money * + 
Necessity is ballast. 

© The paranoiac, almost without 
exception, is one who has been made 
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exempt from work. He has been 
petted, waited upon, coddled, cared 
for, laughed at and chuckled to ‘= * 
The excellence of the old-fashioned 
big family was that no child got an 
undue amount of attention. The 
antique idea that the child must 
work for his parents until the day 
he was twenty-one was a deal better 
for the youth than to let him get it 
into his head that his parents must 
work for him «* ‘& 
Nature intended that we should all 
be poor—that we should earn our 
bread every day before we eat it = 
“HEN you find the Hundred-Point 
man you will find one who lives 
like a person in moderate circum 
stances, no matter what his finances 
are. Every man who thinks he has 
the world by the tail, and is about 
to snap its demnition head off for 
the delectation of mankind, is unsafe, 
no matter how great his genius in 
the line of specialties. 
@ The Hundred-Point man looks 
after just one individual, and that 
is the man under his own hat; he 
is one who does not spend money 
until he earns it; who pays his way ; 
who knows that nothing is ever given 
for nothing; who keeps his digits off 
other people’s property. When he 
does not know what to say, why, 
he says nothing, and when he does 
not know what to do, does not do it. 
We should mark on moral qualities 
not merely on mental attainment or 
proficiency, because in the race of 
life, only moral qualities count. We 
should rate on judgment, application 
and intent. Men who are, by habit and 
nature, untrue to a trust are danger 
ous just in proportion as they are 
clever. I would like to see a university 
devoted to turning out safe men 
instead of merely clever ones °& 
How would it do for a college to give 
one degree, and one only, to those 
who are worthy—the degree of H. P.? 
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€ Would it not be worth striving for, 
to have a college president say of you, 
over his own signature: “‘ He is a 
Hundred-Point man in everything 
and anything he undertakes!” s» 
— 
Throw physic to the dogs—it will not 
hurt them, for they know better than 
to swallow it * ° 
—_—_— 
Inaction is only a gathering together 
of forces for the coming leap—the 
fallow years are just as natural, just 
as necessary, as the years of plenty. 
— 
Be a creator, not merely a creature 
and consumer *& ° 
-_— 
Nature is the best guide of which we 
know, and the love of simple pleasures 
is next, if not superior, to religion 
— 
We are brothers to all who have trod 
the earth so °e 
—_— 
We want to do what is best for our 
selves, and we have discovered that 
what is best for ourselves is best for 
others °o © 
a 
We flatter only those we fear—the 
highest applause is silence se 
a 
It is easy to get everything you want, 
provided you first learn to do without 
the things you can not get se 
— 
No man is damned eternally as long 
as he tries «« se 
— 
What is the difference between domes 
tic science and keeping house? I ’ll 
tell you: it is about the same as the 
difference between securing a pass 
and accepting the courtesies of the 
road se se 
— “ 
The doctors help to evolve the ills 
they propose to cure—innocently, of 
course, but the fact remains se oe 
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To know the worst is peace—it is 
uncertainty that kills. 
—_— 
I do not fear Nature, but I fear for 
the man who sets himself in oppo 
sition to Nature * * 
— 
Truth is an imaginary line dividing 
error into two parts. 
—_— 
To think is natural, and if not intimi 
dated or coerced a man will evolve 
a philosophy of life that is useful and 
beneficent *& ° 
[a d 
A gentleman is one whose virtues are 
not founded on self-interest *© * 
— 
We must breathe more, laugh more 
and love more * ** 
—_— 
Remember this, you can always find 
excuses for not doing the things which 
you do not want to do. 
-_— 
Nature forever strives for a right 
adjustment and sends satiety after 
license *& ** 
[od 
The sculptor produces the beautiful 
statue by chipping away such parts 
of the marble block as are not needed 
—it is a process of elimination *& °© 
— 
Experience is the germ of power * * 
—_ 
An ounce of performance is worth a 
pound of preachment ** *® 
— 
Life is a gradual death. There are 
animals and insects that die on the 
instant of the culmination of the act 
for which they were created. Success 
is death, and death, if you have bar 
gained wisely with Fate, is victory. 
— 
Don’t make promises—make good! 
—_— 
To talk well is a talent, but to be a 
good listener is a fine art *™ ** 
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Ozone and friendship will be our 
stimulants—let the drugs, tobacco 
and strong drink go forever. Natural 
joy brings no headaches and no 
heartaches. Get busy! 

—_— 
A little ignorance is not a dangerous 
thing *« se 

— 
A man may belong to the Superior 
Class, but if his bones are full of pain 
and his mind perplexed, his social 
station availeth little. 

a 
Nature is lavish in the production of 
everything but great men *© *© 

— 
The New Thought is plain, simple, 
commonsense, God-given thought 
which all would think if they were 
unbought, unbribed and uncoerced. 

— 
Let this be a world of friends ** *& 

c_ 
The beauty with which love adorns 
its object becomes the possession of 
the one who loves. 

—_— 
No person utterly miserable ever did 
a great work * *& 

—_— 
The germ of greatness is in every 
man, but we fall victims of arrested 
development °& *© 

—_— 
Music vibrates through a man’s being 
and rouses him to a higher life. 

— 
The ideas that benefit a man are 
seldom welcomed by him on first 
presentation * 

— 
Do not dump your woes upon other 
people—keep the sad story of your 
life to yourself. 

—_— 
The wide domain of Happiness has 
never been mapped, but Sorrow has 
been surveyed and is known in every 
part + *e 
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feo mat HE laws of health are very 
73% simple, and for the most 
/ part are understood by all 
people of average intelligence. 
@ One reason why we do not 
all have good 
health is not 
because we are 
ignorant, but 
because inertia 
has us by the 
foot.#.lhe 
trouble isin 
our heads—we 
lack will. 
@ If a high 
degree of 
health were the 
rule, instead of 
the exception, 
we would cease 
to talk about 
it se se 
We discuss 
health, because 
pallor, languor, 
and breaths 
that almost 
derail trolley 
cars ride, Godi 
va-like, adown the times, and put us 
on the binkereens se oe 
In one respect at least we have made 
head. It is no longer necessary to 
order people to keep personally clean : 
humanity’s hide is now daily soaped, 
soaked and scrubbed. Whereas, in the 
days of Good Queen Bess, who they 
say was not so very good, the courtier 
who took a bath in his altogether 
between November and May was 
unknown ° 
Even fifty years ago, the man who 
ordered a bath at a tavern was 
regarded as reckless of both health 
and money. It was an event! The 
water had to be heated in the kitchen 
and carried in buckets to his room, 
and a porter stood by to see that the 
carpets and plaster did not suffer se 
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perfect. 


™ MMORTALITY is 
©)) reserved alone for those 
‘y, who have been despised 
) and rejected of men. 

@, Mankind is moving 
S © toward the light, and 
ch is our faith now in the Divine 
Intelligence, that we do not believe 
that in our hearts were planted 
aspirations and desires that are to 
work our undoing. 

@ Individuality is a departure from 
a complete type, and so is never 


@ The pathway to success is in 
serving humanity. By no other 
means is it possible, and this truth 
is so plain and patent that even 
very simple folk recognize it se oe 
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The danger of catching cold through 
bathing, excepting in hot weather, 
was considered very great. Scientific 
plumbing is less than forty years old. 
The famous Fifth Avenue Hotel did 
not havea 
single room 
with bath 
attached when 
it was built. 
Now every 
body bathes, 
and we have 
ceased to talk 
about it. Will 
the time come 
when we will 
cease to advo 
cate outdoor 
exercise, deep 
breathing and 
kind thoughts ? 
I hope so. 
—— 
A splendid 
woman is 
generally the 
daughter of 
her father, 
just as strong 
men have noble mothers 2 #« 
— 

ee HERE is a common tendency 
AT 7X) to cling to old ways and 

x methods. Every innovation 
<0) has to fight for its life, and 

every good thing has been 
condemned in its day and generation. 
© Error once set in motion continues 
indefinitely, unless it is blocked by 
a stronger force, and old ways will 
always remain unless some one invents 
a new way and then lives and dies 
for it Se 326 
And the reason men oppose progress 
is not that they hate progress, but 
that they love inertia. , 
@ Even as great a man as John 
Ruskin foresaw that the railroads 
would ruin England by driving the 
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stages out of business and killing the 
demand for horses, thus ruining the 
farmer se oe 

Thomas Jefferson, in his autobiogra 
phy, tells us of a neighbor of his who 
was ‘‘agin’’ 
the public 
schools because 
‘“when every 
one could read 
and write, no 
one would 
work.” 

@ Bishop Berk 
eley thanked 
God there was 
not a printing 
press in Virgi 
nia, for print 
ing-presses 
printed mostly 
lies, and their 
business was to 





much. 


AE moderate in the use 
\\ of all things, save fresh 
¥| air and sunshine. 

:| @ Better mend one fault 
q in yourself than a hun 
So) dred in your neighbor. 
rit He has achieved success who has 
lived well, laughed often and loved 


@. Take off your hat to the man who 
minds his own business. 

@ It may be proved with much 
certainty that God intends no man 
to live in this world without working. 
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them afire. Electricity was dangerous, 
and to put up wires was to invite the 
lightning to come into our houses and 
kill us all dead 2 oe 

But a few years ago, any man who 
advertised in 
the newspapers 
was looked 
upon with sus 
Ppicion, and 
even yet we 
have associa 
tions of profes 
sional men who 
stamp with 
their disap 
proval any 
individual 
among them 
who adver 
tiseS Se se 
Such a one is 
called an “ir 


deceive the €] One great, strong, unselfish soul regular.” ga 

people. in every community would actually But within 
@ In the time redeem the world five years’ 
of Mozart, z time great 


musicians were 
classed with 
stablemen, scul 
lions and cooks. They ate below 
stairs, and their business was simply 
te amuse the great man who hired 
them, and his assembled guests se se. 
HE word business was first used 
in the time of Chaucer to express 
contempt for people who were useful. 
The word was then spelled busyness. 
@ In those days the big rewards were 
given to men who devoted their lives 
to conspicuous waste and conspicuous 
leisure. He who destroyed most was 
king by divine right. And everybody 
took his word for it s» se 
Even yet we find that if you would go 
in ‘‘good society’”’ you had better not 
shoulder a trunk, sift ashes, sweep the 
sidewalk or carry a hoe upon your 
shoulder. 
@ To light cities by gas would set 


@ One ounce of loyalty is worth a 
pound of cleverness 2 


changes have 
occurred in 
this matter of 
advertising. In all the prominent cities 
there are clubs devoted to the study 
of advertising as a science 2 
The subject is taught in schools and 
colleges, and publicity is regarded now 
as eminently right, beautiful and nec 
ESSary se se 

Advertising is stating who you are, 
where you are, and what you have 
to offer the world in the way of 
commodity or service. 

@, And the only man who should not 
advertise is the one who has nothing 
to offer, and he is a dead one—whether 
he knows it or not. 

@ Yes, it is a fact, if we look back 
through history we will find that 
every good and beautiful thing has 
at one time or another been under 
the ban, and assailed as an evil ce» se 
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And the argument seems to be this: 

if you think a thing is right, never 

mind what the many say, stick to it. 
© Work for it, live for it, die for it 

—this way immortality lies! 

—_— 
Courage comes only to those who have 
done the thing before * * 
—_— 

AY it please the Court, I arise 
to present certain reasons 
why judgment should not be 
passed upon humanity. The 
time has not yet arrived when 

it is fair, reasonable, proper or right 

to judge my kind. Man is not yet 
created—he is only in process. I have 

a few excuses to make for him. 

« Emerson says, ‘‘I have not yet seen 

a man.” That is to say, he had never 

seen a man as excellent as the man 

he could imagine. And he thought the 
man that one man could create in 
imagination would some day become 
an actual, living reality. Before the act 
comes the thought; before the build 
ing is complete, we draw the plans. 

This is true in all our activities—we 

have the feeling, the desire, the idea, 

the thought, and after this comes the 

deed. So Deity has the desire for a 

perfect man, and the universe is work 

ing toward that achievement Se» # 

All the men we now see are fractional 

men—parts of men. To get a really 
great man we have to take the virtues 

of ascore of men and omit the faults * 

The great man now is only supremely 
great after he is well dead, or to people 

who see him from a distance. To those 

who have to live with him he is at 
times more or less of a trial—a tax 
upon the patience and good-nature of 

his friends se * 

For the individual, Nature has little 
thought—her care is for the race. 
What her intentions are we think we, 

in part, know. She desires to incarnate 

herself in the form of perfect men and 
women. The reason we know this is 
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because it is the chief instinct in the 
minds of the best and strongest men 
and women to grow, to evolve, to 
become. After every achievement 
comes discontent ** °* 
After every mountain scaled there are 
heights beyond. Always and forever 
we are lured and urged on. Hope, 
prayer, desire, aspiration are yearn 
ings for perfection. For many this 
hope of perfection is centered in their 
children; and with all, in moments 
of calm, the needle points toward the 
North. Deity creates through man— 
we are the Divine Will. 
@ The old idea, now happily dis 
carded by all thoughtful people, that 
man loves darkness rather than light 
is a libel on the race and a denial 
of the wisdom and goodness of the 
Supreme Intelligence. Men have 
sought to enslave other men, and 
these slaves struggling with their 
gyves and fetters have done many 
things so strange, erratic and violent 
that it looked like self-destruction, 
but so far as we know the life of the 
present race, there has ever been 
progress and a movement forward. 
The normal man hungers and yearns 
after righteousness. It is, of course, 
admitted that progress has often taken 
a zigzag course, as ships tack and beat 
up against the wind at sea, and at 
times humanity’s craft has been be 
calmed, and we seemingly had lost our 
reckoning ; but such periods of drifting 
have been followed by a renaissance 
or lifting of the fog, when the forward 
movement was true and rapid Se St 
SHEN certain unmarried men, who 
had lost their capacity to sin, sat 
indoors, breathing bad air, and passed 
resolutions about what was right and 
what was wrong, making rules for the 
guidance of the people, instead of 
trusting to the natural, happy in 
stincts of the individual, they ushered 
in the Dark Ages. These are the 
gentlemen who blocked human evo 
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lution absolutely for a thousand years. 
They dethroned the Universal Intel 
ligence and set up a theogony founded 
on bad air, indigestion and fear * 
And yet, in absolute fairness, the fact 
that there were prehistoric races that 
have vanished, like the mound-build 
ers, the cliff-dwellers and the Aztecs, 
and left no successors, gives ground 
for reasoning that these people were 
self-destroyed, through failure to 
adjust themselves to the Divine 
Economy. Then there are the civili 
zations that once existed in Egypt, 
Assyria, Greece and Rome that were 
destroyed by a failure to obey the 
divine law, but which in dying, like 
a rotting log that nourishes a bank 
of violets, have supplied to us rich 
legacies of truth and beauty *e oo 
After all her seeming failure, Nature 
—or the Universal Energy, or God, 
if you please—persistently kept on 
filling the hearts of men with a desire 
for perfection, so today millions of 
people are studying the history of 
nations gone, in order that they 
may avoid the pitfalls of the past s« 
A man is a transient, conscious, rea 
soning manifestation of Universal En 
ergy ; and the reason that Nature does 
not care for the individual is because 
in dying the man is not destroyed or 
lost. The particle of energy which 
made the man has simply changed 
its form *e * 

The very fact that we now, in this 
time and place, are trying to under 
stand the present by studying the 
past, so that we may make a forecast 
of the future, and help ourselves by 
helping others, is proof in itself that 
the heart of the race is right. 

@ The thought of the race for the 
first time in history is monistic—we 
are all one. We are part and particle 
of each other. To injure another is 
to injure yourself, is becoming fixed 
in the race instinct. This is the domi 
nant-idea of our time—reciprocity. In 
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business the transaction where only 
one side prospers is immoral. Mutu 
ality is the watchword in all of man’s 
relations with man. Government ex 
ists only for the increased happiness 
of the governed—he that is greatest 
among you shall be your servant se se 
These are ideas that have in the past 
been held by a few, and these precious 
few have usually been killed for giving 
expression to their thoughts. Now 
they are everywhere expressed, and 
are gradually becoming fixed in the 
race consciousness. Righteousness will 
yet become a habit se se 
—_— 

That which perfects humanity can not 
destroy any religion except a bad one. 
— 
=e—<\HE old and once popular 
7 <4 view of life that regarded 
*\\ man as a sinful, lost, fallen, 






damned thing has very natu 
rally tended to kill in him enthusiasm, 
health and self-reliance. Probably it 
has shortened the average length of 
life more than a score of years *e * 
When man comes to realize that he 
is part and particle of the Divine 
Energy that lives in all he sees and 
feels and hears, he will, indeed, be 
in position to claim and receive his 
birthright. And this birthright is to 
be healthy and happy. 
@ The Religion of Humanity does 
not seek to placate the wrath of a 
Non-Resident Deity, nor does it wor 
ship an Absentee God. 
© It knows nothing of gods, ghosts, 
goblins, sprites, fairies, devils or 
witches. I would not know a god 
if I saw one coming down the street 
in an automobile s s«- 
If ever a man existed who had but 
one parent, this fact of his agamo 
genesis would not be any recom 
mendation to us, nor would it make 
special claim on our reverence and 
regard. Rather, it would place him 
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outside of our realm, so what he 
might do or say would not be vital 
to us. He would be a different being 
from us, therefore his experiences 
would not be an example for us to 
follow °e 5 
The Religion of Humanity knows 
nothing of a vicarious atonement, 
justification by faith, miraculous con 
ception, transubstantiation, original 
sin, hell, heaven, or the efficacy of 
baptism as a saving ordinance °e °e 
It does not know whether man lives 
again as an individual after he dies 
or not °e 5 
It is not so much interested in know 
ing whether a book is “ inspired ”’ 
as whether it is true. 
© It does not limit the number of 
saviors of the race, but believes that 
any man or woman who makes this 
world a better place is in degree a 
“Savior”? of mankind. It knows that 
the world is not yet saved from igno 
rance, superstition and incompetence, 
nor redeemed from a belief in miracles. 
And hence it believes there must be 
saviors yet to come. 
@ It believes that the supernatural 
is the natural not yet understood. 
HE Religion of Humanity is 
essentially monistic—it believes 
that there is but one thing in the 
world. This one thing has been called 
by many names: the Divine Energy, 
the Universal Intelligence, the First 
Principle and ‘‘ God.’’ This One Thing 
has a million myriad manifestations. 
It incarnates itself as primordial gas, 
as matter, as vegetation, as animal 
life se se 


Its highest manifestation is man Se Se 


If you were asked what a man is, 
the definition would be: Man is a 
transient, thinking, conscious, reason 
ing, and sometimes unreasonable mani 
festation of Divine Energy ** ** 

But man is not yet created—he is 
only in process. When you read history 
and find from what distance the race 
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has come, and see what tremendous 
progress has been made, say within 
twenty-five years, one thinks of the 
future possibilities of Man with rev 
erence and awe. 

@ And the part we now play, as 
forerunners and Messiahs of the 
Coming Man, is enough to call 
out all our sense of sublimity, all 
our love, all our heroism, all our 
devotion ° ° 

We have ceased to look upon the 
race with scorn and suspicion ; ceased 
to calumniate and libel our kind by 
calling man a worm of the dust, born 
in sin and conceived in iniquity; 
ceased to drone that pitiable untruth, 
“and there is no health in us”; 
ceased to disparage human reason ; 
ceased to talk about “ bodily pleas 
ures’ and ‘“‘ worldliness,” as if to 
enjoy life and do the world’s work 
were base, sinful and wrong. 

€. To devote ourselves to the service 
of Mankind, and to realize that we 
can help ourselves, only by helping 
others, this is the Religion of Human 
ity. By this religion and through it 
we attain Health, Happiness and 
Prosperity, here and now. We elimi 
nate fear, sickness and poverty, only 
as we cease to break Nature’s laws 
and by recognizing and having faith 
in the Supreme Intelligence of which 
we are a part 5 se» 

This Intelligence is a form of motion 
—it is Energy—and we as parts of it 
are successful just in the degree that 
we move with it “ *e 

Sanity consists in service. When we 
work for others, we benefit ourselves. 
To clutch for an exclusive good is to 
lose se 2 

Wisdom is the distilled essence of 
intuition, corroborated and proved by 
experience. And Wisdom tells us that 
life and life in abundance lies only in 
work, love, laughter—and work. And 
when I use the word work, I mean 
work with head, heart and hand # 
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{1D you know: That lawyers 
feSiomy are men; 

s Ris FY And judges are men; 
We) And that all laws are and 
~~ were made by men; 

And that all priests and preachers 
are men; 

And that all religions were made and 
formulated by men; 

And that all books were written by 
men ; 

And that all of the justice we know 
is man’s justice; 

And that what we call God’s justice 
is only man’s idea of what he would 
do if he were God; 

And that this idea changes as man 
changes ; 

And that all love is man’s love; 
And all compassion, man’s compas 
sion ; 

And all sympathy, man’s sympathy. 
And all forgiveness, man’s forgive 





ness ; 
And that there is nothing finer, 
greater, nobler in the world than 
man; 


And that all beings, spirits and per 
sons greater than man have been, 
and are, the creation of man’s mind; 
And that man is not yet created, 
but only in process of creation ; 
And that in his present transitional 
state he has partially abandoned 
intuition without fully getting con 
trol of his intellect; 

And that all laws, creeds and dogmas 
are of only transient value, if of value 
at all; 

And should be eliminated when they 
no longer minister to human happi 
ness ; ’ 

And that now, for the first time in 
the history of the world, a very large 
number of people know these things ; 
and are exercising their brains; 

And that the brain is an organ and 
grows strong by use; 

And that through right thinking we 
are gradually learning to control our 
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bodies, our tempers, our desires, our 
imaginations ; 
And that the imagination is a search 
light which reveals the future; 
And that by the use of imagination 
we now see Paradise ahead; 
A Paradise of increasing effort, work, 
endeavor—and increasing power; 
A Paradise of this world, that is to 
come through health, work, simpli 
city, honesty, mutuality, reciprocity 
and Love? 

—_— 
Life is a search for power. 

— 

N this matter of bodily health, 
just a few plain rules will suffice. 

And these rules fairly followed soon 
grow into a personal habit. And the 
habit is a pleasure. 
«@ Fortunately, we do not have to 
superintend our digestion, our circu 
lation, the work of the millions of 
pores that form the skin, or the action 
of the nerves *& 
Folks who get fussy about their 
digestion and assume a_ personal 
charge of nerves, have ‘“ nerves,” 
and are apt to have no digestions. 
@ “I have a pain in my side,” said 
the woman to the busy doctor * # 
“Forget it!’ was the curt advice. 
«@ Get the Health Habit, and forget 
it, is excellent advice. It is the same 
with your soul as it is with your body. 
«, The man who is always stewing 
about his soul has a very small and 
insignificant one. 
@ You don’t have to trouble about 
your soul’s salvation. 
@ Everything in the universe worth 
saving will be saved oe 
Don’t worry. 
@ That advice of the busy doctor 
should be used by the preacher, 
and when the black-ant breed come 
around fussing about their souls, the 
advice should be, “‘ Forget it!’ se ow» 

—_— 
Righteousness is wise expediency »» 
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"ie O have known a great and 
KARAT exalted love and have it fade 
eo \ from your grasp and flee as 
60) a shadow, living only in 
memory, is the highest good. 
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all the days of her life, springing 
fresh every morning, her last thought 
as she closed her eyes at night. Other 
loves came to her, attachments vary 
ing in nature and degree, but in this 


@. A great sor 
row at one 
stroke purcha 
ses full re 
demption from 
all petty trou 
bles; it sinks 
all trivial 
annoyances 
into nothing 
ness, and 
grants the man 
lifelong free 
dom from all 
petty, corro 
ding cares. His 
feelings have 
been sounded 
to their depths 
—the plummet 
has touched 
bottom. Fate 
has done her 
worst; she has 
brought him 
face to face 
with the Su 


3 THINK I know what 
\ love is for, although I’m 
©¥| not quite sure. I think 
Se \!) love is given us so we 
«#4 can see a soul. And this 
SS) soul we see is the highest 
conception of excellence and truth 
we can bring forth. This soul is our 
reflected self. And from seeing what 
one soul is, we imagine what all 
souls may be—and thus we reach 
God, who is the Universal Soul. 

@ Man is a creating animal, and 
the natural desire of the child to 
‘““ make things ”’ should never be dis 
couraged. 

@ The alternating current gives 
power; only an obstructed current 
gives either heat or light; all good 
things require difficulty. 

@ Civilization is the expeditious way 
of doing things se se 





supreme love 
all was fused 
and absorbed. 
@ In this love 
you get the 
secret of 
POWET e Se 

A great love is 
pain, yetitisa 
benison and a 
benediction. If 
we carry any 
possession 
from this world 
to another, it is 
the memory of 
a great love 
For even in the 
last hour, when 
the coldness of 
death shall 
creep into the 
stiffening 
limbs, and the 
brain shall be 
stunned and 
the thoughts 


preme Calam 

ity, and thereafter there is nothing 
can inspire terror. 

@ A great love, even when fully 
possessed, affords no complete grati 
fication. There is an essence in it 
that eludes all ownership. Its highest 
use seems to be a purifying impulse 
for nobler endeavor. It says at last, 
‘“‘ Arise and get thee hence, for this 
is not thy rest.” 

In this memory of a great love there 
is a nourishing source of strength by 
which the possessor lives and works. 
@ Harriet Martineau was a lifelong 
widow of the heart. That first great 
passion of her early womanhood, the 
love that was lost, remained with her 


stifled, there 

shall come to the tongue a name—a 
name possibly not mentioned aloud 
for years—there shall come a name; 
and as the last flickering rays of light 
flare up and go out on earth forever, 
the tongue will speak this name that 
was long, long ago, burned into the 
soul by the passion of a love that 
fadeth not away se 

—_— 
Bring me cheerful messages, or none! 

—_— 
Once we thought work was a curse; 
then it came to us that it was a neces 
sary evil; and yesterday the truth 
dawned upon us that it is a blessed 
privilege se se 
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Gee HE desire for friendship is 
7 AYA) strong in every human heart. 
eo) We crave the companionship 
“i of those who understand *e 
The nostalgia of life presses, 
we sigh for 
home,” and 
long for the 
presence of one 
who sympa 
thizes with our 
aspirations, 
comprehends 
our hopes, and 
is able to par 
take of our 
joys. A thought 
is not our own 
until we impart 
it to another, 
and the confes 
sional seems a 
crying need of 
every human 
soul fe oe 
One can bear 
grief, but it 
takes two to 
be glad #e se 
We reach the 
Divinethrough 
some one, and 
by dividing our joy with this one we 
double it, and come in touch with the 
Universal. The sky is never so blue, 
the birds never sing so blithely, our 
acquaintances are never so gracious, 
as when we are filled with love for 
some one else -e 4e 
Being in harmony with one we are 
in harmony with all. The lover ideal 
izes and clothes the beloved with 
virtues that exist only in his imagi 
nation. The beloved is consciously or 
unconsciously aware of this, and 
endeavors to fulfil the high ideal; 
and in the contemplation of the 
transcendent qualities that his mind 
has created, the lover is raised to 
heights otherwise impossible #e ee 





bodies. 


s to do, suppose you don’t. 
@, Every duty well done 
makes the next duty eas 
% ier to do. 
| @ The thought of get 
cig aa out of the world has no 
part in the life of the Enlightened 
Man—to live fully while he is here 
is his problem—one world at a time 
is enough for him. 
@ The folks who are doing the big 
things are not in bondage to their 


@ If college education were made 
compulsory by the State, and one 
half of the curriculum consisted of 
actual, useful, manual labor, most of 
our social ills would be solved and we 
would be well on the highway toward 
the Ideal City #e oe 
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Should the beloved pass from this 
earth while such a condition of 
exaltation exists, the conception is 
indelibly impressed upon the soul, 
just as the last earthly view is said 
to be photo 
graphed upon 
the retina of 
the dead ** # 
The highest 
earthly rela 
tionship is in 
its very essence 
fleeting, for 
men are falli 
ble, and living 
in a world 
where the ma 
terial wants 
jostle, and time 
and change 
play their 
ceaseless parts, 
gradual obliter 
ation comes 
and disillusion 
enters. But the 
memory of a 
sweet affinity 
once fully pos 
sessed, and 
snapped by 
Fate at its supremest moment, can 
never die from out the heart. All other 
troubles are swallowed up in this ; and 
if the individual is of too stern a fiber 
to be completely crushed into the 
dust, time will come bearing healing, 
and the memory of that once ideal 
condition will chant in his heart a 
perpetual eucharist * © 

And I hope the world has passed 
forever from the nightmare of pity 
for the dead; they have ceased from 
their labors and are at rest. 

@ But for the living, when death has 
entered and removed the best friend, 
Fate has done her worst ; the plummet 
has sounded the depths of grief, and 
thereafter nothing can inspire terror. 
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At one fell stroke all petty annoyances 
and corroding cares are sunk into 
nothingness Se Se 

The memory of a great love lives 
enshrined in undying amber. It affords 
a ballast ’gainst all the storms that 
blow, and although it lends an unutter 
able sadness, it also imparts an un 
speakable peace. Where there is this 
haunting memory of a great love lost, 
there is also forgiveness, charity and 
sympathy that make the man brother 
to all who suffer and endure #e Se 
The individual himself is nothing: 
he has nothing to hope for, nothing 
to lose, nothing to win, and this 
constant memory of the high and 
exalted friendship that was once his 
is a nourishing source of strength; 
it constantly purifies the mind and 
inspires the heart to nobler living 
and diviner thinking. The man is 
in communication with Elemental 
Conditions e Se — 

To have known an ideal friendship, 
and have it fade from your grasp 
and flee as a shadow before it is 
touched with the sordid breath of 
selfishness, or sullied by misunder 
standing, is the highest good 2e Se 
And the constant dwelling in sweet, 
sad recollection on the exalted virtues 
of the one that is gone, tends to 
crystallize these very virtues in the 
heart of him who meditates on them+e 

—_— 
Be a man and a friend to everybody. 
— 

Man could behold the Infinite, if only 
he would not stand in his own shadow. 
-_— 

Know what you want to do, hold 
the thought firmly, and do every 
day what should be done, and every 
sunset will see you that much nearer 

the goal se se 

—_—_ 
Nothing that can be poured out of a 
bottle and taken with a spoon will 
take the place of a sawbuck se» se 
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CRAY OMMERCE is no longer ex 
oe ploitation. It is human serv 
ice, and no business concern 
can hope to prosper which 
does not meet a human need 
and add to human happiness #e Se 
The indiscriminate giving to the poor 
was a mistaken policy. It tended to 
make poverty perpetual. Now we aim 
to give just one thing, and that is 
opportunity Se se 

Business aims to render life safe and 
secure. To supervise wisely the great 
corporations is well; but to look back 
ward to the days when business was 
polite pillage, and regard our great 
business concerns as piratical insti 
tutions carrying letters of marque 
and reprisal, is a grave error, born 
in the minds of little men. When these 
little men legislate they set the brakes 
going up hill se se 

Charity and piracy are things of the 
past. They were always closely akin, 
for pirates were very charitable, and 
ever in their train were troops of 
sturdy beggars. 

@ Business will yet do away with 
graft and begging. Reciprocity, co-op 
eration and mutuality are the impor 
tant words now. 

@ Laws for the regulation of trade 
should be most carefully scanned. 
That which hampers, limits, cripples 
and retards must be done away with. 
That which gives freedom, security, 
and peace must be encouraged. We are 
moving toward the sunrising ; and no 
man can guess the splendor, and the 
riches and the beauty that will yet be 
ours. Let America lead the way! ce 


—_— 







The man with a healthy mouth is 
never sick; the sick man never has 
a healthy mouth se ee 

[od 
Success depends on loyalty and comm 
eration se se 

— 


A good laugh is sunshine in the house. 
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Cpe aR RISTIANITY supplies a 
/=-- > hell for the people who dis 
» agree with you and a heaven 
~Weeo) for your friends. 
~~ The distinguishing feature of 
Christianity is the hypothesis that 
man is born in sin and conceived in 
iniquity. That through Adam’s fall 
we sinned all, and to save us from 
eternal death or eternal damnation, 
the Son of God died on the cross and 
this Son was God, Himself. These 
things are still in its creeds and con 
fessions of faith. Has the Roman 
Catholic Church, or any of the 
orthodox Protestant churches, offi 
cially repudiated its creed, and made 
a new one founded on industry, reci 
procity, sweetness and light? 

@ Christianity is not a unique relig 
ion. It has traits in common with 
many other religions. It is a con 
glomeration of Judaism and Egyptian 
mythology, with the protests of Jesus 
and the ideas of Paul fused in the 
pomps and pride of Rome. It is a 
combination of morality and super 
stition, and they never form a chemi 
cal mixture. Man is the only creature 
in the animal kingdom that sits in 
judgment on the work of the Creator 
and finds it bad—including himself 
and Nature. God, personally, we are 
told, looked upon His work and called 
it good. There is where the clergy 
of Christendom take issue with Him. 
@ No greater insult was ever offered 
to God than the claim that His chief 
product, man, is base at heart and 
merits damnation *e °e 

_— 

Creeping into the lives of men every 
where is the thought that co-operation 
is better than competition—we need 
each other. And by giving much we 
will receive much. 

mB — 

Recipe for having food taste like that 
which mother used to make: Walk 
five miles before dinner se se 
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OM being regarded as The 
Book, the Bible is now looked 
5) upon as one of many books, 
Kenia and is worthy of respect only 
as it instructs and inspires. 
We read it with the same reverence 
that we read Emerson and Whitman. 
@, The preacher was once a command 
ing figure in every community. Now 
he is regarded as a sort of poor rela 
tion. The term, “ spiritual advisor,” 
is only a pleasantry. We seek advice of 
the businessman, not the priest. If a 
book is listed on the ‘‘ Index,’’ Cath 
olics read it to see how bad it is > ow 
Those who institute heresy trials 
have no power to punish—they only 
advertise Le oe 
Christianity was evolved, as all relig 
ions have been—it was not inspired. 
It grew in a natural way and it 
declined by the same token se se 
Whether it has benefited the race isa 
question. That it ministered to pov 
erty and disease is true, and that it 
often created the ills which it professed 
to cure is equally a fact se se 
Poverty, ignorance, repression, super 
stition, coercion, disease, with nights 
of horror and days of fear, are slinking 
away into the past; and they have 
slunk further and further away, the 
more Christianity’s clutch upon the 
throat of the race has been loosened. 
The night is past—the day is at 
hand! The East is all aglow! Health, 
happiness, freedom and joy are all call 
ing us to arise and sing our matin to 
labor. Our prayer is, “Give us this day 
our daily work, and we will earn our 
daily bread.” 
@ Our religion is one of humanity. 
Our desire is to serve. We know that 
we can help ourselves, only as we help 
others, and that the love we give 
away is the only love we keep ag. ie 
We have no fears of the future, for 
we have no reason to believe that the 
Power which cares for us in this life 
will ever desert us in another oo 
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Pee es is good which serves— 
man is the important item, 
i this earth is the place, and 
rs Ble. ay the time is now. So all good 
men and women and all 
churches are 
endeavoring to 
make earth, 
heaven and all 
agree that to 
live now and 
here the best 
one can, is the 
fittest prepara 
tion for a life to 
COME se se 
We no longer 
accept the doc 
trine that our 
natures are 
rooted in infa 
my, and that 
the desires of 
the flesh are 
cunning traps 
set by Satan, 
with God’s per 
mission, to un 
do us. We be 
lieve that no 
onecanharmus 
but ourselves, that sin is misdirected 
energy, and that there is no devil 
but fear, and that the universe is 
planned for good. On every side we 
find beauty and excellence held in 
the balance of things. We know that 
work is a blessing, that Winter is as 
necessary as Summer, that night is 
as useful as day, that death is a 
manifestation of life, and just as 
good. We believe in the Now and 
Here. We believe in you, and we 
believe in a Power that is in our 
selves that makes for Righteousness. 
«@, These things have not been taught 
us by the rich—a Superior Class who 
governed us and to whom we paid 
taxes and tithes—we have simply 
thought things out for ourselves, and 
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equal portion. 


YUR quarrel with the 

») world is only our quar 

2%, rel with ourselves. 

| @ When we are at peace 

, ye with self, we are at peace 
*©} with God. 

ri The divine in man is the only hint 

we get in life that there is anything 

divine in the Universe. 

€. Complete success alienates a man 

from his fellows, but suffering makes 

kinsmen of us all. 

«, Mother Nature in giving out 

energy gives each man about an 


@. The man who thinks out what he: 
wants to do, and then works and 
works hard, will win, and no others 
do, or ever have, or can—God will 
not have it SO °o 
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in spite of them. We have listened to 
Coleridge, Emerson, Brisbane, Charles 
Ferguson and others, who said: You 
should use your reason and separate 
the good from the bad, the false from 
the true, the 
useless from 
the useful. Be 
yourself and 
think for your 
self ; and while 
your conclu 
sions may not 
be infallible 
they will be 
nearer right 
than the con 
clusions forced 
upon you by 
those who have 
a personal in 
terest in keep 
ing you in ig 
norance. You 
grow through 
exercise of your 
faculties, and if 
you do not rea 
son now, you 
will never ad 
vance. We are 
all sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be. Claim your 
heritage! 2e se 
-_— 
=) EACHING things that are 
ae out of season is a woful waste 


pupil and teaches Se Se 

For instance, the English plan of 
having little boys of eight study 
Latin and Greek killed a lot of boys, 
and probably never helped a single 
one to shoulder life’s burden and be 
a better man * + 

Knowledge not used, like anything 
else not used, is objectionable and 
often dangerous. 

« Nature intends knowledge for serv 
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ice, not as an crnament or for pur 
poses of bric-a-brac. 

@ “ Delay adolescence—delay ado 
lescence!”’ cries Stanley Hall. The 
reason is plain. The rareripe rots. 
What boy well 
raised, of ten 
or twelve, can 
compare with 
your street 
gamin who has 
the knowledge 
and the shrewd 
ness of a grown 
up broker ! But 
the Arab never 
becomesa man. 
The awkward 
and bashful 
boy from the 
country—with 
mind slowly 
ripening in its 
rough husk, 
gathering gear 
as he goes, 
securing knowl 
edge in order to 
use it, and by 
using it, mak 
ing it abso 
lutely his own, and gaining capacity 
for more—is the type that scores * 
The priestly plan of having one set 
of men do all the thinking, and 
another set all the work, is tragedy 
for both se se 

To quit the world of work in order 
to get an education is as bad as 
quitting the world of work and strug 
gle in order to be “‘ good.” 

@ The tendency of the classical edu 
cation is to unfit the youth for work. 
He gains knowledge, like the gamin, 
in advance of his needs. 

@ The boy of eighteen who enters 
college and graduates at twenty-two, 
when he comes home wants to run 
his father’s business. Certainly he will 
not wash windows 2» se» 





ideal life. 


ress and grow. 


living heroes. 


know it Se Se 


to preserve a right men 
tal attitude—the percep 
tive attitude, the atti 
SSeS) tude of gratitude—and 
to do one’s work—these make up an 


@ Only through liberty can men pro 


Our admiration is so given to dead 
martyrs that we have little time for 


@, Keep your ray of reason ! It is your 
only guiding star. He who says you 
would see better if you would blow 
it out is a preacher. 

@ The Ideal Life is only the normal 
or natural life as we shall some day 
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He has knowledge, but no dexterity 
—he has learning, but no competence. 
@ He owns a kit of tools, but does 
not know how to use them. And now, 
if his father is rich, a place is made 
for him where 
he can do no 
damage, a gen 
teel and honor 
able place, and 
he hypnotizes 
himself and 
deceives his 
friends with the 
fallacy that he 
is really doing 
something. 

@ Inthe mean 
time the plain 
andalert young 
man brought 
up in the busi 
ness keeps the 
chimes on the 
barrel, other 
wise ’t would 
busticate. 

©, Use and ac 
quaintance 
should go hand 
in hand. Skill 
must be applied. All great writers 
learned to write in just one way—by 
writing. To acquire the kit is absurd 
—get the tools one at a time as you 
need them 2¢- Se 

College has just one thing to recom 
mend it, and that is the change of 
environment that it affords the pupil. 
This is what does him good—new 
faces, new scenes, new ideas, new 
associations. The curriculum is nil— 
if it keeps the fledgling out of mischief 
it accomplishes its purpose. But four 
years in college tends to ossification 
instead of fluidity—and seven years 
means the pupil gets caught and held 
by environment: he stays too long 
Alexander von Humboldt was right— 
one year in any college is enough for 
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any man. One year gives him inspi 
ration and all the spirit of good there 
is in it; a longer period fixes frats, 
fads and fancies in his noodle as 
necessities. Men are great only as 


they train on. 
College may 
place you in 
the two-thirty 
list, but you 
get into the 
free-for-all 
only by letting 
the Bunch 
take your dust. 
@ Happy is 
the man, like 
Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who 
is discarded by 
his Alma 
Mater, or like 
Henry Tho 
reau, who dis 
carded her se 
In any event— 
in God’s name, 
get weaned ! se 
— 
To benefit 
others, you 
must be reason 
ably happy: 
there must be 
animation 
through useful 
activity, good 
cheer, kindness 
and health— 
health of mind 
and health of 
body. 
— 
I do not fear 


Nature, but I fear for the man who 
sets himself in opposition to Nature. 
— 

A man who can’t forget is quite as 
bad as the one who can’t remember. 
Everybody should remember to forget. 
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A ISE businessmen keep 
ys out of court. They arbi 
)y) trate their differences— 
| compromise—they can 
+ not afford to quit their 
work for the sake of get 
ting even. As for making money, they 
know a better way. 

@ In theology we are waiving dis 
tinctions and devoting ourselves to 
the divine spirit as it manifests itself 
in humanity. We are talking less 
about another world and taking 
more notice of the one we inhabit. 
Of course we occasionally have her 
esy trials, and pictures of the offender 
and the accusing bishop adorn the 
first page, but heresy trials not 
accompanied by the scaffold or the 
fagots are innocuous and exceedingly 
tame. In medicine we have more 
faith in ourselves and less in pre 
scriptions. 

@ In pedagogy we are teaching more 
and more by the natural method— 
learning by doing—and less and less 
by means of injunction and precept. 
@ That is to say, the gods are on 
high Olympus, but the Greeks are 
at our door. 

@ Humanity needs us se se 
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sentence se se 


— 


To make mistakes is human, but to 
profit by them is divine. 


We can do without being loved, but 
we can not afford to live without love. 
-— 

The priest is a man who has always 
mistaken the scaffolding for the edi 


fice. Truth is a 
thing to be 
lived, not 
discussed mere 
ly. It can not 
be caught and 
crystallized in 
a formula. 
When wereally 
live truth we 
will cease to 
talk about it. 
—_— 
Since language 
can never 
explain to one 
who does not 
already know, 
and as words 
are never a 
vindication, 
silence when 
ballasted by 
soul is effective 
beyond speech. 
— 
The conserva 
tive keeps the 
reformer from 
going too fast 
and plucking 
the fruit before 
it is ripe se oe 
ac 
You had better 
be a round peg 
in a square 
hole thana 
square pegina 


square hole. The latter is in for life, 
while the first is only an indeterminate 
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©4e) F you have health, you prob 
~ ably will be happy; and if 
{ you have health and happi 
ness, you will have all the 


wealth you need, even if not 
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diseases and six hundred forty-two 
complications *@ se — 

Nothing that you can take out of a 
bottle, or that you can rub on, will 
remove one whit the cause of misery. 


all you want. 
@ Health is 
the most natu 
ral thing in the 
world. It is 
natural to be 
healthy, be 
cause we are a 
part of Nature 
—we are Na 
ture. Nature is 
trying hard to 
keep us well, 
because she 
needs us in her 
business se se 
Nature needs 
man so he will 
be useful to 
other men ve 
The rewards of 
life are for serv 
ICE se se 

And the penal 
ties of life are 
for selfishness. 
@ Human serv 
ice is the high 


est form of self 


interest for the 
person who 
SETVES Se Se- 

We preserve 
our sanity only 
as we forget 
self in service. 
@, Tocenter on 
one’s self, and 
forget our rela 





©A) home. The first home was 
yj) made when a woman, 
iS cradling in her loving 
| arms a baby, crooned a 
< 4) lullaby. All the tender 
sentimentality we throw around a 
place is the result of the sacred 
thought that we live there with 
some one else. It is our home. The 
home is a tryst—the place where 
we retire and shut the world out. 
Lovers make a home, just as birds 
make a nest, and unless a man 
knows the spell of the divine passion 
I can hardly see how he can have 
a home at all; for of all blessings no 
gift equals the gentle, trusting, loving 
companionship of a good woman. 
@ The judge is a worse sinner than 
the woman he condemns, for he 
sins in his strength and against the 
light, while she stumbles in the dark 
and in her weakness. 
@ That man only is really worthy 
to be called educated who is able to 
do at least one useful thing well; 
who has a sympathy which is 
universal, and who is in the line 
of evolution. 
@ Science is love with seeing eyes. 


y @ “Medicine 
4T requires two to makea_ is only pallia 
tive,’’ says 


Doctor Weir 
Mitchell ; ‘‘ for 
back of disease 
lies the cause, 
and this cause 
no drug can 
reach.” 

@ “I’ve gota 
cold in my 
head,”’ said the 
man to the 
wise doctor. 

@ And the doc 
tor replied, 
‘*Doubtless, 
for that is the 
only place 
where the mi 
crobe abides.”’ 
@ People who 
dread disease 
and fear disease 
have disease. 
@ The recipe 
for good health 
is this: Forget 
it de Se 

What we call 
diseases are 
merely symp 
toms of mental 
conditions se 
Our bodies are 
automatic, and 
thinking about 
your digestion 


tionship to society, is to summon 
misery, and misery means disease *# 
Unhappiness is an irritant. It affects 
the heart-beats or circulation first; 
then the digestion; and the person 
is ripe for two hundred nineteen 


does not aid you. Rather, it hinders, 
since the process of thinking, espe 
cially anxious thinking, robs the 
stomach of its blood, and transfers it 
to the head se» oe 

If you are worried enough, digestion 
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will stop absolutely. The moral is 
obvious: Don’t Worry. 
HERE are three habits which, 
with but one condition added, 
will give you everything in the world 
worth having, and beyond which the 
imagination of man can not conjure 
forth a single addition or improve 
ment. These habits are: 
The Work Habit 
The Health Habit 
The Study Habit 
If you are a man and have these 
habits, and also have the love of a 
woman who has these same habits, 
you are in Paradise now and here, 
and so is she. Health, Books and Work, 
with Love added, are a solace for all 
the stings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune—a defense ’gainst all the 
storms that blow; for through their 
use you transmute sadness into mirth, 
trouble into ballast, pain into joy. Do 
you say that religion is still needed? 
@ Then I answer that Work, Study, 
Health and Love constitute religion. 
Moreover, any religion that leaves 
out one of these four ingredients is 
not religion, but fetish. 
@ And yet most formal religions have 
pronounced the love of man for woman 
and woman for man an evil thing 
They have proclaimed labor a curse. 
@ They have said that sickness was 
sent from God; and, too, they have 
whipped and scorned the human body 
as something despicable, and thus 
have placed a handicap on health, 
and made the doctor a necessity * 
And they have said that mental attain 
ment was a vain and frivolous thing, 
and that our reason was a lure to lead 
us on to the eternal loss of our soul’s 
salvation se se 
Now, we deny it all, and again pro 
claim that these will bring you all 
the good there is—Health, Work, 
Study—Love! 
Work means safety for yourself 
and service to mankind. Health means 
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much happiness and potential power. 
Study means knowledge, equanimity 
and the evolving mind. Love means 
all the rest! 
@ But Love must be a matter of 
reciprocity, not a one-sided affair. 
“IT love you because you love the 
things that I love.” 
@ A man who marries a woman in 
order to educate her falls a victim 
to the same fallacy that the woman 
does who marries a man expecting 
to reform him s« + 
If you marry a woman who is not on 
your mental wire, you ’ll either go 
down to her level or you will live in 
a water-tight compartment and go to 
purgatory through mental asphyxi 
ation se se 
Choose this day the habits you would 
have rule over you. 

—_—_ 
In the sky of truth the fixed stars are 
few, and the shepherds who tend 
their flocks by night are quite as 
apt to know them as are professed 
and professional Wise Men of the 
East se Se 

<— 
A seer is the scout of civilization ®& 

— 
A man’s theories are apt to smile 
sadly at his practise, over the gaping 
gulf that separates the ideal from the 
real Se se 

— 
A thought is mental dynamite % 

—_— 
Any system can be defeated by one 
single man who places himself out 
of harmony with it. 

_— 
Only one get mad at a time. 

_— 
No man should dogmatize except on 
the subject of theology. Here he can 
take his stand, and by throwirig the 
burden of proof on the opposition, he 
is invincible. We have to die to find 
out whether he is right. 
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“Y father has practised medi 
- cine for seventy years, and 
is still practising se oe 

I, also, have studied the so 
called science of medicine » 
I am fifty-five years old; my father is 
ninety se se 

We live neighbors, and daily ride 
horseback together or tramp through 
the fields and woods. Today we did 
our little jaunt of five miles and back 
across country °& se 

I have never been ill a day—never 
consulted a physician in a professional 
way ; and, in fact, never missed a meal 
except through inability of access 
The old gentleman and I are not fully 
agreed on all life’s themes, so existence 
for us never resolves itself into a dull 
neutral gray se se 

He is a Baptist and I am a Vegetarian. 
@ Occasionally he refers to me as 
“ callow,’’ and we have almost daily 
resorts to logic to prove prejudice, 
and history is searched to bolster the 
preconceived; but on the following 
important points we stand together, 
solid as one man: 
First—Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred who go to a physician have 
no organic disease, but are merely 
suffering from some functional dis- 
order, caused by their own indis 
cretion se se 

Second—Individuals who may have 
organic diseases are, nine times out of 
ten, suffering from the accumulated 
evil effects of medication. 
Third—That is to say, most diseases 
are the result of medication which has 
been prescribed to relieve and take 
away a beneficent and warning symp 
tom on the part of Nature. 

@ Most of the work of doctors in 
the past has been to prescribe for 
symptoms, the difference between 
actual disease and a symptom being 
something that the average man does 
not even yet know se 2» 

And the curious part is that on these 
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points all physicians are, among 
themselves, fully agreed—what I say 
here being merely truism, triteness 
and commonplace *e se 
AST week, in talking with an 
eminent surgeon, he said, ‘I 
have performed over a thousand oper 
ations of laparotomy, and my records 
show that in every instance, except 
the cases of habit, the individual was 
given to what you call the ‘ Beecham 
habit.’ ”’ 
@ The people you see waiting in the 
lobbies of doctors’ offices are, in a 
vast majority of cases, suffering 
through poisoning caused by an 
excess of food. Coupled with this 
goes the bad results of imperfect 
breathing, irregular sleep, lack of 
exercise and improper use of stimu 
lants, or the thought of fear, jealousy 
and hate se ow 
All these things, or any one of them, 
will, in very many persons, cause 
fever, chills, cold feet, congestion, 
and faulty elimination. 
« To administer drugs to a man 
suffering from malnutrition caused 
by a desire to “ get even,” and a lack 
of fresh air, is simply to compound 
his troubles, shuffle his maladies, and 
get him ripe for the ether-cone and 
the scalpel se se 
Nature is forever trying to keep 
people well, and most so-called “ dis 
sease ’’ (which word means merely 
lack of ease) is self-limiting, and 
tends to cure itself se se 
If you have appetite, do not eat too 
much se se 
If you have no appetite, do not 
eat at all. 
@ Be moderate in the use of all 
things, save fresh air and sunshine. 
«@ The one theme of Ecclesiastes is 
moderation se oe 
Buddha wrote it down that the 
greatest word in any language is 
** equanimity.” 
@ William Morris said that the finest 
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blessing of life was systematic, useful 
work °@ °& 
Saint Paul declared that the greatest 
thing in life was love. 
© Moderation, equanimity, work and 
love—you need no other physician °* 
In so stating I lay down a proposition 
agreed to by all physicians; which 
was expressed by Hippocrates, the 
father of medicine, and then repeated 
in better phrase by Epictetus, the 
slave, to his pupil, the great Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, and which 
has been known to every thinking 
man and woman since: Moderation, 
Equanimity, Work and Love! *= * 

_— 
Taste is the test of the mind “ * 

— 
A degenerate is a man who renders 
the world no service—who receives 
but does not bestow, and who has no 
disposition to carry his share of life’s 
burdens °e °c 

—_— 
Write as you feel and your work will 
be appreciated by all who feel as you 
do se se 

_— 
Creeping into the lives of men every 
where is the thought that co-operation 
is better than competition—we need 
each other. And by giving much we 
will receive much *e oe 

—_— 
The test is this: Which do you love 
most, Victory or Truth? °e 

— 
To benefit others, you must be reason 
ably happy : there must be animation 
through useful activity, good-cheer, 
kindness and health—health of mind 
and health of body %e se 

cc 
A man possessing Initiative is a Cre 
ator se se 

_—_— 
I believe in the hands that work; in 
the brains that think; in the hearts 
that love se se 
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=—“JT is qualities that fit a man 
-» for a life of usefulness, not 
the mental possession of 
3 facts 5 so 
~ The school that best helps 
to form character, not the one that 
imparts the most information, is 
the college the future will demand. 
I do not know of a single college or 
university in the world that focuses 
on qualities, except Tuskegee > * 
At Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Col 
umbia and Princeton, cigarettes are 
optional, but a stranger, seeing the 
devotion to them, would surely sup 
pose the practise of cigarette-smoking 
was compulsory. The boy who does 
not acquire the tobacco habit at 
college is regarded as eccentric Se oe 
Many college professors teach the 
cigarette habit by example. 
@ Atall our great colleges gymnasium 
work is optional. Instead of physical 
culture there is athletics, and those 
who need the gymnasium most are 
ashamed to be seen there. 
@ How would the scientific cultiva 
tion of the following do? 
BODILY QUALITIES—Health of di 
gestion, circulatidh, breathing, vocal 
speech, manual skill, and ease in 
handling all muscles. 
MENTAL QUALITIES—Painstaking, 
patience, perseverance, courage, fol 
lowing directions, tact, concentration, 
insight, observation, mental activity, 
accuracy and memory. 
MORAL QUALITIES—Putting one’s 
self in another’s place, or thought 
fulness for others, which includes 
kindness, courtesy, good-cheer, hon 
esty, fidelity to a promise, self-con 
trol, self-reliance and self-respect oe 
—_— 
To associate only with the sociable, 
the witty, the wise, the brilliant, is 
a blunder—go among the plain, the 
uneducated, the stupid, and exercise 
your own wit and wisdom. You grow 
by giving Se so 
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So long as millions of men gain a 
living by evolving the machinery of 
war and training for war, we will 
have ware Se 

-_— 
No man should be blamed for his 
limitations2e ®e 

nt c_ 

We want to do what is best for our 
selves, and we have discovered that 
what is best for ourselves is best for 
others se se 

—_— 
Recipe for success: Subdue yourself 
—devote yourself. 

— 
Was n’t that a queer story they used 
to tell us about God working for six 
days and then getting tired and never 
doing anything afterward! 

— 
Wholesale condemnation is usually a 
subtle form of flattery. 

—_— 
People who give you something for 
nothing, usually equalize the matter 
by expecting something for nothing 
in returnie se 

—_— 
Society is a relish for solitude se se 

_— 
When sympathy finds vent in ven 
geance, and ‘‘ love” takes the form 
of strife, the doctor is getting ready 
his ether-cone se se 

cc 
When in doubt, mind your own busi 
NESS se se 

—_— 
Things are ridiculous just as they 
differ from our things, and men are 
preposterous just in proportion as 
they vary from us 2 

— 
Friendships, for the most part, are 
real, substantial and lasting. They are 
built on positive qualities, while the 
enmities are a vapor that only awaits 
the sunshine, to be dissipated into 
nothingness se se 
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The big reward is not for the man 
who will lighten our burdens, but 
for him who will give us strength to 
carry them se se 

—_— 
Insomnia never comes to a man who 
has to get up at six o’clock. Insomnia 
troubles only those who can sleep at 
any times® se 

—_— 
There is no prophylactic equal to 
equanimity %e Se 

— 
To supply a thought is mental mas 
sage ; but to evolve a thought of your 
own is an achievement. Thinking is 
a brain exercise—and no faculty 
grows save as it is exercised *@ Se 

—_— 
Be natural and be proper, but not too 
Proper se Se 

—_— 
Swollen fortunes are not nearly so 
dangerous as a swollen navy. A nation 
which thinks it can lick the world is 
getting ready to get licked. 

_— 
Metaphysics is the explanation of a 
thing by a person who does not under 
stand it Se oe 

—_— 
Men congratulate themselves on their 
position, no matter what it is; the 
world is wrong, not they. 

—_— 
Men are great, only as they are kind. 

— 
If I supply you a thought you may 
remember it and you may not. But 
if I can make you think a thought for 
yourself, I have indeed added to your 
stature Se Se 

_ 
Happy is the man who conserves his 
God-given power until wisdom and 
not passion shall direct it. 

_ 
A man’s measure is his ability to 
select men and materials and organize 
them 2 se 
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I believe that 
God is here, 
and that we are 
as near Him 
now as ever 
we shall be. I 
do not believe 
He started this 
world a-going 
and went away 
and left it to 
run itself. 

@ I believe in 
the sacredness 
of the human 
body, this tran 
sient dwelling 
place of a liv 
ing soul, and so 
I deem it the 
duty of every 
one to keep his 
body beautiful 
through right 
thinking and 
right living se 
I believe that 
the love of man 
for woman, and 
the love of wo 
man for man, 
is holy; and 
that this love 
inallits prompt 
ings is as much 
an emanation 
of the Divine 
Spirit as man’s 
love for God, or 


the most daring hazards of the human 


mind de se 


I believe in salvation through eco 
nomic, social and spiritual freedom. 
@ 1 believe John Ruskin, William 
Morris, Henry Thoreau, Walt Whit 


BELIEVE in the Mother 
hood of God se # 

“ I believe in the blessed Trin 
ity of Father, Mother and 
Child se se 
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) HE world bestows its big 
“| prizes, both in money 
)), and honors, for but one 
¢ 1) thing. And that is Initia 
[<n <iq tive. What is Initiative? 
ak : atl: : 
DSS! CT I'll tell you: It is do 
ing the right thing without being told. 
« But next to doing the right thing 
without being told is to do it when 
you are told once. 

@ Next, there are those who never 
do a thing until they are told twice: 
such get no honors and small pay. 
« Next, there are those who do the 
right thing only when Necessity 
kicks them from behind, and these 
get indifference instead of honors, 
and a pittance for pay. This kind 
spends most of its time polishing a 
bench with a hard-luck story. 

© Then, still lower down in the scale 
than this, we find the fellow who 
will not do the right thing even when 
some one goes along to show him 
how, and stays to see that he does 
it: he is always out of a job, and 
receives the contempt he deserves, 
unless he has a rich Pa, in which case 
Destiny patiently awaits around the 
corner with a stuffed club. 

@ To which class do you belong? 


man and Leo Tolstoy to be Prophets 
of God, who should rank in mental 
reach and spiritual insight with Elijah, 
Hosea, Ezekiel and Isaiah *e # 

I believe that men are inspired today 


as muchas ever 
men were. 

«@ I believe we 
are now living 
in Eternity as 
much as ever 
we shall se se 
I believe that 
the best way to 
prepare fora 
Future Life is 
to be kind, live 
one day at a 
time, and do 
the work you 
can do the 
best, doing it 
as well as you 
Can Se a 

I believe we 
should remem 
ber the week 
day to keep it 
holy #e &e 

I believe there 
is no devil but 
fear. 

@ I believe 
that no one can 
harm you but 
yourself. 

© I believe in 
my own divin 
ity—and yours. 
@ I believe 
that we are all 
sons of God, 
and it doth not 
yet appear 


what we shall be. I believe the only 


way we can reach the Kingdom of 


own business # #¢ 


Heaven is to have the Kingdom of 
Heaven in our hearts. 
@ I believe in every man minding his 


I believe in freedom—social, political, 
economic, domestic, mental, spiritual. 


Elbert Hubbard 
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OME people are so great that 
outwardly they may conform to 


@ I believe in sunshine, fresh air,calm the petty customs of the court, but 


friendship, sleep, beautiful thoughts. 
@. I believe in the seeming paradox of t 


success thru 
failure se so 
I believe in the 
purifying proc 
ess of sorrow, 
and I believe 
that death is a 
manifestation 
of life. 
@ I believe the 
Universe is 
planned for 
good se Se 
I believe it is 
possible that I 
shall make 
other creeds, 
and change this 
one, or add to 
it, from time 
to time,.as new 
light may come 
to ME se se 
— 
THINK 
it really 
better, if you 
have to choose, 
to drink beer 
eut.of an 
earthen pot— 
as did the 
father of John 
Sebastian Bach 
—and be kind 
and gentle, 
than to have a 
sharp nose for 
other folks’ 
faults and be 
continually 
trying to pinch 
and prod the 


old world into the straight and narrow 
path of virtue se oe 


\e <% HENEVER you go out 
if ) of doors, draw the chin 
‘@)) in, carry the crown of the 
head high, and fill the 
is 2 lungs to the utmost; 
==) drink in the sunshine; 
greet your friends with a smile, and 
put soul into every hand-clasp. 

@ Do not fear being misunderstood ; 
and never waste a minute thinking 






about your enemies. Try to fix firmly” 


in your mind what you would like 
to do, and then without violence of 
direction you will move straight to 
the goal. 

@ Keep your mind on the great and 
splendid things you would like to do ; 
and then, as the days go gliding by, 
you will find yourself unconsciously 
seizing upon the opportunities that 
are required for the fulfilment of 
your desire, just as the coral insect 
takes from the running tide the ele 
ments it needs. Picture in your mind 
the able, earnest, useful person you 
desire to be, and the thought you 
hold is hourly transforming you into 
that particular individual. 

@ All things come through desire, 
and every sincere prayer is answered. 
We become like that on which our 
hearts are fixed. Carry your chin in 
and the crown of your head high. 
We are gods in the chrysalis se oe 


inwardly the soul towers over the 
rifling annoyances, and all the vain 


- power of the 


fearing, quib 
bling, little 
princes can not 
touch them se 

-— 
As we grow 
better we meet 
better people. 

—_—_ 
Worked by the 
owner a farm 
yields well. 
Renters can 
not be expected 
to do as good. 
Nor can man’s 
mind be culti 
vated best by 
PIOXy se se 

— 
Paths of kind 
ness are paved 
with happi 
NESS See See 

— 
He who influ 
ences the 
thought of his 
times influ 
ences all the 
times. that fol 
low. He has 
made his im 
press on etern 
ity se se 

—_— 
No man ever 
did or can do 
a great work 
alone se se 

— 


Every misery 


and every crime is evidence that Na 
ture’s law has been transgressed oe se 
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OURTESY in every line of 
<) life is now the growing rule. 
BR ¥ exiy @ Nostrong man lowers him 
Qe self by giving somebody a 
= lift, no matter who that 
““ somebody ” is. It may be an igno 
rant foreigner, unversed in our ways 
and language, but there is a right 
way and a wrong way, even in pan 
tomime 2e se * 

To the clerk who would succeed, I 
say, cultivate charm of manner *e # 
Courteous manners in little things are 
an asset worth acquiring. When a 
customer approaches, rise and offer 
a chair. Step aside and let the store’s 
guest pass first into the elevator. 
These are little things, but they make 
you and your work finer®s 

To gibe visitors, or to give fresh and 
flippant answers, even to stupid or 
impudent people, is a great mistake. 
Meet rudeness with unfailing polite 
ness and see how much better you 
feel se oe 

Your promise to a customer is your 
employer’s promise. A broken promise 
always hurts; and it shows weakness 
in the character of a business organi 
zation, just as unreliability does in an 
individual se 2 

If your business is to wait on custom 
ers, be careful of your dress and ap 
pearance. Do your manicuring before 
you reach the store. A toothbrush is 
a good investment. A salesman with 
a bad breath is dear at any price. Let 
your dress be quiet, neat and not 
too fashionable. To have a prosperous 
appearance helps you inwardly and 
helps the business *e #e 

Give each customer your whole atten 
tion, and give just as considerate 
attention to a little buyer as to a 
big one Se °e 

If asked for information, be sure you 
have it before you give it. Do not 
assume that the location or fact is so 
now because you once thought it so. 
© Don’t misdirect. Make your direc 
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tions so clear that they will be a real 
help se se 
And the more people you direct, and 
the higher the intelligence you can 
rightly lend, the more valuable is 
your life *e ° 
The most precious possession in life is 
good health. Eat moderately, breathe 
deeply, exercise outdoors and get 
eight hours’ sleep. And cultivate cour 
tesy as a business asset. 
_— 
Wealth is an engine that can be used 
for power if you are an engineer; 
but to be tied to the flywheel of an 
engine is rather a misfortune * # 
—_— 

22) HE Reverend Sydney Smith 
ka k *) once made up a list of things 
ah Sy that we could do without. 
“7% It will be remembered that he 

finally ended by declaring we 
could eliminate everything but cooks. 
© Yet Charles Lamb used to go with 
out food, in order to save money to 
buy books. And Andrew Lang said 
that if there were no good books in 
Heaven he would not want to go 
there se °e 
Also, we find several modern cults 
founded on the idea of eliminating 
cooks by eating raw foods Se 
I know a man who consumes only 
nuts, raisins, prunes and milk, and 
he seems to thrive on the diet Se 
Our ancestors only a few hundred 
years ago ate their meat raw and 
worshiped fire. 
«, Nevertheless, in spite of these quil 
lets and quibbles, the fact remains 
that Sydney Smith is right—the per 
son who prepares food for the people 
is a necessity. 
@, Let us define a bit: The cook is 
the individual who prepares our food 
for us oe Se 
But before food is prepared it must 
be secured, and so we must have the 
farmer who evolves the food out of 
the ground * 
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In the preparation of hare-soup, the 
first move, we are told, is to ‘‘ catch 
your hare,’’ to which the would-be 
joker has written an advertisement 
for a certain firm that supplies hair 
dye and explains, ‘“‘ The first requisite 
in dyeing your hair is to secure your 
hair.” se se 

PASS up this persiflage and rise 

into the higher ether of pragmatic 
philosophy °e °c 
We hear much about the elimination 
of the middleman, but I have never 
yet seen a sharp, definite, crystalline 
definition of what a middleman is. 
@ Technically, a middleman is any 
one who stands between the producer 
and the consumer. 
@ But most of the people who use 
the expression “‘ middleman ”’ regard 
him as an animated example of lost 
motion, a specimen of economic slack. 
© No doubt there are several pro 
fessions and occupations that could 
be abolished from civilized society 
with decided advantage. 
© Edward Bellamy declared adverti 
sing to be an economic waste ; and he 
explained that the cost of advertising 
was always counted in and added to 
the value of the article and ultimately 
was paid for by the consumer ° 5« 
He then made his calculation that by 
eliminating advertising the cost of the 
article to the consumer would be 
much reduced °e oe 
To the argument we make no excep 
tion, but to the assumption that all 
advertising is economic waste a de 
murrer must here be entered. 
Advertising is telling who you are, 
where you are and what you have to 
offer the world in the way of service 
or commodity. If nobody knows who 
you are, or what you have to offer, 
you do no business, and the world 
is the loser through giving you absent 
treatment se se 
Life is too short for the consumer to 
employ detectives to ferret out mer 
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chants who have the necessities of 
life to sell se se 
People who want to buy things do 
not catch the seller, chloroform him 
and cram the orders into his pockets. 
@ Parties who want milk should not 
seat themselves on a stool in the 
middle of a field in hope that the cow 
will back up to them. 
@ This would be as vain as for a 
man, say, to step out of his office on 
Broadway and shoot into the air in 
the hope of firing into a flock of ducks 
that might be flying over. 
DVERTISING is the proper edu 
cation of the public as to where 
the thing can be found, and therefore 
it is a necessity %e oe 
We are parts and particles of each 
other, but a little of the kindly glue 
of human brotherhood is needed in 
order to fasten us together. 
@, The policeman who keeps the cross 
ing clear, and at the same time in 
forms us as to the location of the 
post-office and the First National 
Bank, is no doubt, in one sense, an 
economic waste. On the other hand, 
he is an economic necessity. He is a 
necessary middleman se se 
He relieves the congestion of traffic, 
and granting the hypothesis that he 
does not misdirect us as to the loca 
tion of the post-office, he speeds us 
On our way °@& 
The musician who so delightfully en 
tertains us, the lecturer who informs 
us, and the preacher who relieves all 
tendency to insomnia, or serves as a 
social promoter, all are middlemen + 
We say that food is a primal need. 
@ Next to this comes affection—for 
we can not love on half-rations se se 
People who are not properly nourished 
bicker without ceasing; so Love flees 
and stands aloof, naked and cold, with 
finger to his lips se » 
Granting that food is a primal need, 
food then must be cooked and served. 
And the very simple service of the 
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cafeteria, where you flunky for your 
self and pocket your own fee, is a 
necessity °o °e 

Somebody must cook and somebody 
must serve. Otherwise, all of us would 


An American Bible 


lived were men who never had any 
“ advantages.” Se oe 

Of course it is equally true that great 
numbers of college graduates have 
gone to the front; but, on the other 


have to do the 
thing for our 
selves, and 
then all our 
efforts would 
be taken up in 
the search for 
eats, and we 
would be re 
duced to the 
occupation of 
the Caveman. 
@ Civilization 
is a great sys 
tem of trans 
fers. Each one 
does the thing 
he can do best 
and works for 
the good of all. 
@ It is all for 
each, and each 
for all. 

@ So any man 
who does a 
needed service 
for humanity 
should not by 
any means be 
classed with 





1 HE education that aims 
7a) at mere scholarly acquire 
y UN (2), ment, rather than useful 
Ny intelligence, will have to 
—cinlz step down and out. The 
<=} world needs competent 
men; then, if their hearts are right, 
culture will come as a matter of 
course. To go in search of culture 
is to accumulate that which is rotten 
at the core. 
@ We grow through expression—if 
you know things there is a strong 
desire to express them. It is Nature’s 
way of deepening our impressions— 
this thing of recounting them. And 
happy, indeed, if you know a soul 
with whom you can converse at 
your best. 
@ Thought is supreme. Preserve a 
right mental attitude—the attitude 
of courage, frankness and good-cheer. 
To think rightly is to create. 


hand, a college 
degree is no 
proof of compe 
tence se se 
And so long as 
some men who 
are not college 
bred take first 
place on the 
roster of fame, 
and other men 
who are college 
bred sink out 
of sight, most 
thinking men 
are quite will 
ing to admit 
there is no 
such thing as a 
science of edu 
Cation se se 
Of the college 
men who suc 
ceed, who shall 
say they suc 
ceeded by and 
through the aid 
the college 
gave, orin 
spite of it? 


the parasites, although he may be a 
middleman % Se 

—_—_— 
When we lose ourselves in our work, 
we find our better selves *e oe 

—_— 
Tos =| DUCATION means growth, 
4 ee evolution—efficiency *e Se 
x That man is best educated 
\ who is most useful se- se 
sss? There is no such thing as a 
science of education, any more than 
there is a science in medicine. 
@ Some of the very strongest and 
most influential men who have ever 









Yet many men who win will wail, 
“If I only had the advantage of 
college training! ”’ se 
If so it might have ironed all the 
individuality out of them. 
@ Yet I would have every man have 
a college education, in order that he 
might see how little the thing really is 
worth. I would have every man rich, 
that he might know the worthlessness 
of riches # 4 
O take a young man away from 
work, say at eighteen years of age, 
and keep him from useful labor, in the 
name of education, for four years, 
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will some day be regarded as a most 
absurd proposition. It is the most 
gigantic illusion of the age. Set in 
motion by theologians, the idea was 
that the young person should be 
drilled and 
versed in ‘“‘sa 
cred” themes. 
© Hence, the 
dead languages 
and the fixed 


’ ES, yes, I am a Zionist. 
' I long to be a citizen of 
& the Eternal City of Fine 

~\)) Minds. I would belong to 
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The responsibility of caring for him 
self is a necessary factor in man’s 
evolution se # 

And the point of this preachment lies 
right here—that to make a young man 
exempt from 
the practical 
world, from 
eighteen to 
twenty-two, is 
to run the risk 


thought that 
education 
should be eso 
teric s@ 2 

This separa 
tion from the 
practical world 
for a number 
of years, where 
no useful work 
was done and 
thewhole atten 
tion fixed 
on abstract 
themes and 
theories, often 
tended to crip 
ple the man so 
that he could 
never go back 
to the world of 
work and use 





that brotherhood which 

“= cultivates the receptive 
heart and the generous mind. My 
neighbors are often hundreds of miles 
apart. They are the men and women 
of earth who think and feel and 
dream, and ask themselves each morn 
ing, ‘‘ What is Truth?” We think 
better of Pilate for his question. To 
meet a god face to face and not ask 
would have betokened complete im 
becility. But Jesus did not answer. 
He could not. All truth is relative, 
and that message which comes out 
of the great Silence to you can only 
be interpreted to another who, too, 
has listened and heard. Yes, let us 
all be Zionists and dwell in the New 
Jerusalem of Celestial Truth °e 5 


of ruining him 
for life. Possi 
bly you have 
taken oppor 
tunity from 
him and turned 
him intoamem 
ory machine 
HERE are 
persons 

who are always 
talking about 
preparing for 
life. The best 
way to prepare 
for life is to 
begin to live *« 
Aschool should 
not be a prepa 
ration ;aschool 
should be life. 
@ Isolation 
from the world 


fulness. He was 
no longera 
producer, and had to be supported by 
tithes and taxes * © 

And, of course, as he did not intend 
to go back to the world of work and 
usefulness, it really did n’t make any 
difference if he did sink into a pupa 
like condition of nullity. 

In the smaller colleges many in 
stances are found of students working 
their way through school. My experi 
ence leads me to believe that such 
students stand a very much better 
chance in the world’s race than those 
who are made exempt from practical 
affairs by having everything provided. 


in order to pre 
pare for the world’s work is folly. 
You might as well take a boy out of 
the blacksmith-shop in order to teach 
him blacksmithing. 
College is a make-believe, and every 
college student knows it. From the 
age of fourteen and upward the pupil 
should feel that he is doing something 
useful, nct merely killing time; and 
so his work and his instruction should 
go right along hand in hand # 
The educated man is the useful man. 
@ And no matter how many college 
degrees a man has, if he can not earn 
an honest living he is an educated 
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ignoramus, is one with the yesterdays, 
and is doing pedagogic goose-step 
adown the days to dusty death oe 


-_— 
No greater insult was ever offered to 
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Morality is simply the attitude we 
adopt towards people we. personally 
dislike se se 

-_ 


Our own are those who are in our key ; 


God than the 
claim that His 
chief product, 
man, is base at 
heart and 
merits damna 
tion se se 
cc 
He who passes 
out to the 
world a coun 
terfeit life gets 
paid for it in 
Confederate 
money e Se 
-_— 
If you pay for 
the service you 
can always get 
some one to 
absolve you 
and grant you 
absolution, but 
to absolve your 
self at your 
own cosmic 
shrine, aye! 
that is difficult. 
a 
God never 
made a gym 
nasium—He 
did, however, 
make a garden. 
a 
The advantage 
of college lies 









Ven E need some one to be 
A NG . . . 
AN 7}, lieve in us—if we do well, 


we want our work com 
) mended, our faith corrob 
‘=, orated. The individual 
=<) who thinks well of you, 
his mind on your good 
qualities, and does not look for flaws, 
is your friend. Who is my brother? 
I’ll tell you: he is the one who 
recognizes the good in me. 

@. The church increases morality at 
the expense of intellect, and thus 
tends to keep man forever a mental 
minor. 

© The history of all dogmatic and 
‘‘ revealed ”’ religions is, in truth, but 
a history of: man’s endeavors to dis 
cover or invent some plan or scheme 
or method whereby he may shirk his 
personal responsibility, or shifti it to 
other shoulders than his own, or in 
some manner escape the natural con 
sequences of its conscious and inten 
tional evasion or violation. 

« Our happiest moments are when 
we forget self in useful effort. 

@ None but yourself shall you meet 
as you travel the pathway of life 2 


and when this 
is struck we 
answer back 
out of the 
silence se se 
— 
Society is-in 
process of evo 
lution. Man is 
yet primitive. 
All that has 
gone before is a 
preparation for 
better things 
to come, but 
we_are moving 
rapidly, and, I 
believe, secure 
ly toward 
nobler things. 
-_— 
It is better to 
be victimized 
occasionally 
than to go 
through life 
filled with sus 
Picion se se 
— 
Wise initiative 
is the finest 
gift of God to 
Man se se 
_— 
It does not 
make much dif 
ference what a 


in stimulus, and not in information. 
The stimulus we need, but the infor 
mation we can get through a clerk. 
L. 

Who are my brethren? All those who 
think as I do, who breathe the same 
mental atmosphere—these know all 
that I know 2 se 


person studies—all knowledge is rela 

ted, and the man who studies any 

thing, if he keeps at it, will be learned. 
cc : 

Aim for the bull’s-eye, not for acreage. 
— 

Some degree of personal independence 

is absolutely necessary to good work. 


Elbert Hubbard 


TE RIESTERDAY, woman was a 
> chattel. Now she is, in law, 
a minor. Tomorrow she will 

| be free, or partially so—that 
is to say, as:free as is man. 
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And these things will stain the fabric 
of the souls of those who juggle them, 
and leave their mark upon futurity. 
@, The fusion of two minds in an idea 
has given a new joy to the race, a zest 


These changes 
have gradually 
come about 
through iso 
lated discov 
eries that a 


woman might. 


be a man’s com 
rade and friend 
—that a man 
and a woman 
may be mental 
mates se se 

Then for the 
first time there 
existed honesty 
in the relation, 
for surely I do 
not have to 
prove that 
honesty be 
tween master 
and slave is 
either an acci 
dent or a bar 
ren ideality. 
There must be 
acommunity 
of interest. 

«@ Love for its 
own sake can 
only exist be 
tween a man 
and a woman 
who are men 
tally mated, for 
only then is 





1 you produce, some one 
+ must labor to make good 
the deficiency. 

@. The Via Media is the 
<=) route you take when a 
Henk expression might hurt your 
business. 

@ I believe in a Religion of Service— 
not a religion of services. 

@ No man can make others think 
unless he himself is a thinker. 

@ The outcome of the battle is of 
no importance—but how did you 
fight ? 

@ No man is ever any better than 
he wants to be. 

« Brain-work is just as necessary as 
physical exercise, and the man who 
studies his own case, and then plays 
one kind of work off against another, 
finds a continual joy and zest in life, 
and his days shall be long upon the 
land. 

@, Education is simply the encourage 
ment of right habits—the fixing of 
good habits until they become a part 
of one’s nature, and are exercised 
automatically Se oe 


to life anda 
reason for liv 
ing Se oe 

OVE is for 

the lover. 
And in this 
new condition, 
where the men 
tal equality of 
the woman is 
being acknowl 
edged, there 
will be no tyr 
anny, and there 
fore no conceal 
ment and un 
truth Se Se 
There will be 
simplicity and 
frankness, and 
these are the 
essence of com 
radeship 2 Se 
And where 
there is com 
radeship, there 
can love and 
reason walk 
hand in hand. 
@ Love and 
reason! #8 
Love for its 
own sake, with 
honesty and 
truth for coun 
sel and guide, 
is the highest 


complete, unqualified, honest expres 
sion possible se se 

Men who marry for gratification, prop 
agation, or the matter of buttons and 
socks, must expect to cope with and 
deal in a certain amount of quibble, 
subterfuge, concealment and double, 
deep-dyed prevarication #e se 


good. It is the supreme endowment 
of God. And under these conditions 
he who loves most is most blessed #e 
Love and ownership. 

Love and “ rights.” 

Love and finesse. 

Love and management. 

@, These things are very old, but love 
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and reason are a new combination. 
And it can exist only where there is 
the unconditional admission of equal 
ity to te 
Such a partnership means a doubling 
of every intellectual joy, and an in 
creased sympathy with every living 
thing—a oneness that knows no limit. 
© It means universality ° °e 
We reach God through the love of 
one 5 oe 
We can gain the Kingdom of Heaven 
by having the Kingdom of Heaven 
in our hearts 4 oe 
Love for love’s sake—there is nothing 
better *e &e 
It sweetens every act of life. 
© Love grows by giving *e ° 
The love we give away is the only 
love we keep ° ®e 
Insight, sympathy, faith, knowledge 
and love are the results of love—they 
are the children of parents mentally 
mated +e se 
Love for love’s sake. 

— 
The more practical a man is, the 
larger his stock of Connecticut com 
monsense, the greater is his disillu 
sionment as his children grow to man 
hood # # 

— 

No man is to be pitied except the 
one whose Future lies behind e 
—_—— 

Logic is one thing, and commonsense 
another 4 4 

A —_— 
The major habit or the minor sin 
trips its victim over the bank at an 
unguarded point, and to get back to 
safety, strong and friendly hands 
must reach out Se Se 

— 

The Greeks regarded a woman who 
had brains with suspicion. So do we. 
— 

It does not take much strength 
to do things, but it requires great 
strength to decide on what to do. 
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To undertake to supply people a thing 
you think they need, but which they 
do not want, is to have your head 
elevated on a pike, and your bones 
buried in the potter’s field °e * 
— 
System is crystallized commonsense. 
_ 

The world becomes an idea, but an 
idea stuffed with sawdust—hardly! 
— 

Nothing unmasks a man like his use 

of power *e °e 

-— 
Woman’s inaptitude for reasoning has 
not prevented her from arriving at 
truth ; nor has man’s ability to reason 
prevented him from floundering in 
absurdity °e 6% 

—_— 

Humanity wants help, the help of 
strong, sensible, unselfish men * # 
— 

Appreciation of the worthy can come 
only from those who are not unworthy. 
_— 

Believe in the divinity of the child, 
not in its depravity % se 

—_— 

To have friends is a great gain, but 
to achieve an enemy is distinction. 
—_— 

Theology is Classified Superstition 
— 

If your friend reveals his humanity 
and the world forsakes him, it is your 
opportunity—stand by him. 

—_— 

Reformers are those who educate peo 
ple to appreciate the things they need. 
—_— 

If calamity, disgrace or poverty come 
to your friends—then is the time they 

need you ° 4 
—_— 

Success is ten per cent opportunity, 
and ninety per cent intelligent hustle. 
— 

Live one day at a time, do your work 
as well as you can, and be kind * ®® 


Elbert Hubbard 





Seer) HE very first item in the 
759-8) creed of commonsense is obe 
RTE) dience se se 
Perform your work with a 
whole heart Se 
Revolt may be necessary sometimes, 
but the man who tries to mix revolt 
and obedience is doomed to disappoint 
himself and everybody with whom he 
has dealings» # 
To flavor work with protest is to fail 
in the protest and fail in the work. 
@ When you revolt, why, revolt— 
climb, hike, get out, defy—tell every 
body and everything to go to hades! 
That disposes of the case. You thus 
separate yourself entirely from those 
you have served—no one misunder 
stands you—you have declared your 
self se se 
The man who quits in disgust when 
ordered to perform a task which he 
considers menial or unjust may be a 
pretty good fellow; but the malcon 
tent who takes your order with a 
smile and then secretly disobeys is a 
dangerous proposition. 
@ To pretend to obey and yet carry 
in your heart the spirit of revolt is 
to do half-hearted, slipshod work. 
@ If revolt and obedience are equal 
in power, your engine will then stop 
on the center, and you benefit no one, 
not even yourself sm» s 
HE spirit of obedience is the con 
trolling impulse that dominates 
the receptive mind and the hospitable 
heart. There are boats that mind the 
helm and there are boats that do not. 
Those that do not get holes knocked 
in them sooner or later. 
@ To keep off the rocks, obey the 
rudder 2 2 
Obedience is not slavishly to obey 
this man or that, but it is that cheer 
ful mental state which responds to 
the necessity of the case, and does 
the thing without any back talk— 
uttered or unexpressed. 
Obedience to the institution—loyalty ! 
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@ The man who has not learned to 
obey has trouble ahead of him every 
step of the way. The world has it in 
for him continually, because he has it 
in for the world e 
The man who does not know how to 
receive orders is not fit to issue them 
to others. But the individual who 
knows how to execute the orders 
given him is preparing the way to 
issue orders, and better still, to have 
them obeyed *e + 
There is known to me a prominent 
business house that by the very force 
of its directness and worth has in 
curred the enmity of many rivals. In 
fact, there is a very general conspiracy 
on hand to put the institution down 
and out s # 
In talking with a young man em 
ployed by this house he yawned and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, in this quarrel I am neu 
tral.”’ se ae 
* But you get your bread and butter 
from this firm, and in a matter where 
the very life of the institution is con 
cerned I do not see how you can bea 
neutral.”’ se se 
And he changed the subject. 
@ I think that if I enlisted in the 
Japanese army I would not be a 
neutral se 2 
USINESS is a fight—a continual 
struggle—just as life is. Man has 
reached his present degree of develop 
ment through struggle * 
Struggle there must be and always 
will be se 2 
The struggle began as purely physi 
cal. As man evolved it shifted ground 
to the mental, the psychic and the 
spiritual, with a few dashes of Cave 
man proclivities still left. 
« But, depend upon it, the struggle 
will always be—life is activity. And 
when it gets to be a struggle in well 
doing, it will still be a struggle. When 
inertia gets the better of you it is time 
to telephone the undertaker. 
@ The only real neutral in this game 
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of life is a dead one. Eternal vigilance 
is not only the price of liberty, but of 
every other good thing °* °e 
A business that is not safeguarded 
on every side by active, alert, atten 
tive, vigilant men is gone. As oxygen 
is the disintegrating principle of life, 
working night and day to dissolve, 
separate, pull apart and dissipate, 
so there is something in business that 
continually tends to scatter, destroy 
and shift possession from this man 
to that. A million mice nibble eter 
nally at every business venture ° °e 
The mice are not neutrals, and if 
enough employees in a business house 
are neutrals, the whole concern will 
eventually come tumbling about their 
Cars o> So 
I like that order of Field-Marshal 
Oyama, ‘‘ Give every honorable neu 
tral that you find in our lines the 
honorable jiu-jitsu hikerino.”’ 

—_— 
Righteousness is only a form of com 
monsense “¢ Se 

— 
Do not stop to think about who are 
with you, and what men are against 
you. It matters little at the last— 
both the ability to harm and the 
ability to help are overestimated °e °e 

-_— 
@, When you recognize a thing in the 
outside world, it is because it was 
yours already ° 

— 

A pessimist is a man who has been 
compelled to live with an optimist. 
— 

You get what you prepare for °™ *e 
—_— 

Mankind is moving toward the light, 
and such is our faith in the Divine 
Intelligence that we do not believe 
that in our hearts were planted aspi 
rations and desires that are to work 

our undoing ° °e 
— 
Man is the instrument of Deity °e 
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The recipe for perpetual ignorance is: 
Be satisfied with your opinions and 
content with your knowledge ° o 

—_— 
He who stands still is lost ** 

—_ 
Life is a movement outward, an unfold 
ing %e Se 

—_— 
The sense of universality is heaven. 
Let ’s keep the windows open to the 
East, be worthy, and some time we 
shall know °c °e 

—_— 
Power left to itself attains a terrific 
impulse ° °e 

[od 
When a church becomes fashionable 
it ceases to be the House of God *e oe 

[7 
That which has been done is dead; 
that which is now being done is dy 
ing ; that only is alive which remains 
to do %e se 

zc 
The mud-slinger never comes into 
court with clean hands °e °e 

[od 
Undying faith is possible only for 
those who are not afraid of being 
unpopular °e &e 

—_— 

Sanity lies in your ability to think 
individually and act collectively ° °& 
—_— 

Debt is the Devil in disguise *e °e 
—_— 
Men are under the domain of natural 
law as much as bees. Men succeed 
only by working with other men and 
for other men °@ & 
—_— 

Individuality is a departure from a 
complete type, and so is never perfect. 
Ld 
For the first time in the history of 
the world, it is the general féeling 
that free speech is a good thing, and 
that the masses can safely be trusted 

with it 9 Se 
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Strength comes from solitude, a wait 
ing, a communion with the best in us, 
which is at one with the divine spark. 

— 
The wise hold all earthly things lightly 
—they are stripping for eternity. 

_— 
Science stands for the head, religion 
for the heart oe * 

— 
Man’s business is to work—to sur 
mount difficulties, to endure hard 
ships, to solve problems, to overcome 
the inertia of his own nature: to turn 
chaos into cosmos by the aid of system 
—this is to live! 

—_— 
Think less about your rights, more 
about your duties** °e 

_ 
No god was ever jealous, but the man 
who invents him always is. 

c_ 
Strong drink makes no man more 
useful; but it renders many a useful 
man useless * && 

—_— 
The question still remains whether 
discipline is not a matter of grati 
fication to the person in power, rather 
than a sincere desire and an honest 
attempt to benefit the person disci 
plined * e 

—_—— 

Through the desire and effort to ex 
press, we will reach the highest good. 
—_— 

There is a sweet recompense in mutual 
deprivations, where trials and difficul 
ties only serve to cement affection * 
—_— 

True life lies in laughter, love and 

work * && 

— 
The basis of commonsense is to know 
that good men may differ, yet in their 
differences agree *e °e 

—_— 
Every cloud has a silver lining—but 
it is n’t the cloud that we want #» 
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Happy is the soldier who turns his 
battlefield over to the poets*e *e 

— 
Nature’s methods are evolutionary, 
not revolutionary *e * 

—> 
Life is the continuous adjustment of 
internal to external relationsie 

— 
Worry is futile and senseless, being 
born often of a blindness that will 
not wait °e oe 

— 
Only the exiled can sympathize with 
the exiled—it is only the downtrodden 
and sore-oppressed who understand 
the outcast *e oe 

— 
Your neighbor is the man who needs 
YOU Se Se 

— 
Parties who fuss about saving their 
souls, probably have no souls worth 
SAVING Se oe 

cc 
Our quarrel with the world is only 
our quarrel with ourselves. When we 
are at peace with self, we are at peace 
with God se se 

— 
Education is an achievement, not a 
Gift se se 

— 
People who say, “ There’s no use 
talking,’’ usually keep right on doing 
it se de 

—_— 
What you want to do is to walk more 
and eat less; also love more and hate 
less, and this “‘ germ theory ”’ will take 
care of itselfe> ox 

—- 
If your neighbor’s team is stuck in 
the mud, it is not quite enough to 
advise him to “‘ hitch his wagon to a 
star.”’ se oe 

— 
Knowledge consists in a sense of val 
ues—a fine discernment for trouble 
lies in the mass *e #% 
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“« ARTIN LUTHER the Ger 
©; man, John Calvin the French 
man, and John Knox the 
i Scotchman, lived at the same 

time. They constitute a trini 
ity of strong ~- 
men -who pro: |= 
foundly influ: {9s 
enced their 
times ; and the 
epoch they 
made was so 








“=< UR finest flowers are oft 
i en weeds- transplanted. 
y| @ The art of winning in 
| business lies in working 
~ hard, and not taking the 
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power of weakness by slow degrees 
only 5 Se - 
Christian Science has eliminated the 
doctor, reducing the rank of priest 
to that of reader, and thrown away 

- the bell, candle 
and curse, but 
it still finds it 
expedient, if 
not absolutely 
necessary, 
to have its 


important that =: SS) game too seriously. “Book” and 
we refertoitas @] The only education that counts in “ Church.” = 
mes Reforma  ojyes character. Next comes com 424 behold 

ion.’’ They : ash one great Life 
form the under Petence, which is the ability to be InsuranceCom 
tow of that useful. Last, come facts—but these pany has in 
great tidal can be secured through a clerk: the structed its 
beh ana others you have to work for. ace Dee 
“ sett : ate mi be @ The big winners are invariably cGh 7 . i 
And as the men who have snatched success from. gcientists as a 


chief business 
of the Hahne 
mannian School of Medicine was to 
dilute the dose of the Allopaths, and 
the Christian Scientists confirmed the 
Homeopaths in a belief in the beauties 
of the blank tablet, so did Luther, 
Calvin and Knox neutralize the arro 
gance of Rome, and dilute the dose of 
despotism. Ernest Renan thought that 
Martin Luther put progress back five 
hundred years, ‘“‘ by effecting a com 
promise with the Catholic Church, 
supplying the people something just 
as good, at less cost.” se 

@ Yet the great Renan must have 
known that fanaticism is a disease 
of the mind, just as alcoholism is a 
disease of the body, and the rational 
cure for both is the diminishing dose. 
That is, you are weaned from one 
thing by the substitution of something 
less harmful se se 

The cure by violence and revulsion 
sometimes works, but it is unreliable 
and often unsafe se se 

Mankind can be released from the 


the jaws of failure 5 Se 


class are con 
sidered extra 
good risks and should be solicited.”’ oe. 
Then comes Doctor Hughson Hard 
ing, the celebrated neurologist of Lon 
don, and says, ‘‘ Christian Science by 
lessening nerve-tension, and increas 
ing the self-reliance of the patient, 
brings about a normal flow of the secre 
tions, and thus doubtless increases the 
average length of human life in a very 
perceptible degree.” 

@ Renan’s idea that humanity could 
have been jumped from the hypnotic 
dazzle of Rome into the clean, calm 
sunlight of reason at a bound, if 
Luther had not interposed “ with 
something just as good,” is not 
reasonable. Mankind must get used 
to the light by degrees. 

«@ And if Protestantism is “a com 
promise with truth,” as Diderot and 
so many others have averred, let us 
just remember that life itself is a 
compromise, and that progress is only 
possible through courteously giving 
the rights of the road and making 
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way for vehicles, even though you 
do not exactly love the occupants 
nor admire their millinery s» s 
ATURE intended that each ani 
mal should live to an age approxi 
mating five 
times the num 
ber of years 
which it takes 
to reach its 
bodily matu 
rity se se 
Man reaches 
his height and 
maximum 
strength at 
twenty, and 
should there 
fore live to be 
a hundred. The 
brain, being 
the last organ 
to develop, and 
growing until 
man is past 
seventy, should sit secure and watch 
every other organ decline. As it is, 
the brain, with over one-half of the 
individuals who live to be seventy, 
loses its power before the hands and 
feet, and death reaps something less 
than a man—all through too much 
exercise of the brain, or not enough. 
@ Glancing once more at Doctor 
Harding’s remark, it is very evident 
that if the sum of human happiness 
can be increased, life will be much 
extended, and the danger of dying 
at the top obviated se se 
Of all the mental and physical pol 
luters of life, nothing exercises such 
a poisonous effect as fear. 
@ Fear paralyzes the will, and either 
stagnates the secretions or turns them 
loose in a torrent oe Se 
Jealousy, cruelty, hate, revenge, all 
are forms of fear. 
@ Abolish fear, and every man and 
woman is an orator and an artist. 
Criminals and untruthful persons 





junk. 


HE time to mind some 
body else’s business is 
when he does n’t. 

@ We do not fight for 
4 truth—we fight for elec 
2“) trotypes, old books, old 
clothes, old sermons, old creeds, old 
barrels. Persecution and martyrdom 
are usually struggles for inertia and 


@ I make mistakes, of course ; but 
I do not respond to encores. 

@ If pleasures are greatest in antici 
pation, just remember that this is 
also true of troubles se se 
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are obsessed by fear until the genial 
current of their life is turned awry. 
A man, like a horse, is safe until he 
gets in the fell clutch of fear so 
When the Shah of Persia was asked 
the average 
length of hu 
man life in his 
country, he 
replied, ‘‘Some 
die old, some 
die young— 
only God can 
tell how long 
anybody will 
live.” ce se 
Luther died at 
sixty-three, 
Calvin at fifty 
three, and John 
Knox at fifty 
seven. Luther 
and Knox were 
in prison, and 
Calvin escaped 
only by flight. All were under sentence 
of death; all lived under the ban of 
fear. All were literally scared to death, 
and all have literally scared to death 
thousands upon thousands of other 
people se se 

Now if you were asked what factor in 
human life had contributed most to 
fear, would you not be compelled in 
truth to say, theology ? 

@ Theology, by diverting the atten 
tion of men from this life to another, 
and by endeavoring to coerce all 
men into one religion, constantly 
preaching that this world is full of 
misery, but the next world would 
be beautiful—or not, as the case may 
be—has forced on men the thought of 
fear where otherwise there might have 
been the happy abandon of Nature. 
@ Next to theology, in point of harm, 
is medicine, which is the study of the 
abnormal, and the constantly iterated 
thought that the ‘“‘ family physician ” 
was a necessary adjunct to life itself; 


- 
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which thought has bred in mankind 
the fallacy of looking to the doctor 
for relief from pain, instead of to our 
selves. Should we not understand the 
Laws of Life sufficiently, so as to be 
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Edward Lauterbach, the eminent law 
yer. And here is the argument: The 
fear of death, as taught by the clergy, 
the fear of disease, as fostered by the 
doctors, and the fear of the law, as 


as well and as disseminated 
happy as birds <#{F men could only know by lawyers, 
and squirrels? IN ON each other, they would have created a 
og Wein Lp. Al (07). never either idolize or a Ar pets 
man misery has ,\y| hate. ated us like a 


been the law. 
@, Seventy per 
cent of the 
members of all 
our lawmaking 
bodies are law 
yers. Very 
naturally, law 
yers in making 
laws favor laws 
that make law 
yers a neces 
sity. If this 
were not so, 
lawyers would 
not be human. 
@ Until very 
recent times, 
and in degree I 
am told it is so 
yet, laws are 
for the subjection of the many and 
the upholding of the privileges of the 
few. The few employ a vast lobby, 
while all the many can do is to obey, 
or be ground into the mire. All the 
justice the plain people have, they 
have had to fight for, and what we 
get is a sop to keep us quiet. The law, 
for most people, is a great, mysterious, 
malevolent engine of wrath. A legal 
summons will yet blanch the cheek of 
most honest men, and an officer at the 
door sends consternation into the 
family. The District Attorney pros 
ecutes us—we must defend ourselves. 
“* And if you have no money to hire a 
lawyer, you are adjudged guilty and 
for you justice is a by-word,’’ says 





pausel the 


forget. 


*¢ @ Too often the reform 

<“) er has been one who 

rich to band themselves 
against the poor. 

Every spirit makes its house, but 
as afterwards the house confines its 
spirit you had better build well. 

@ The best way to get even is to 


©, To teach is a good way to get an 
education. If you want to know all 
about a subject, write a book on it. 
If you wish to know all about things, 
start in and teach them to others. 
@ If your religion does not change 
you, then you had better change 
your religion Se Se 


miasma, and 
cut human life 
short one 
third, causing 
the brain to 
reel and rock 
at a time when 
it should be the 
serene and 
steadfast pilot 
of our lives se 
“* What then,”’ 
you may ask; 
“shall we go 
back to the old 
days—to sava 
gery?” se se 
And my answer 
to this is, No, 
we must, and 
will, and are, 
going on, on to Enlightenment. 

—_— 
Immortality is reserved for those 
alone who have been despised and 
rejected of men se Se 

—_— 
Poet net HE secret of success is this: 
bs 8 Os There is no secret of success. 
an ot © Carry your chin in and the 
2 a) crown of your head high. We 
are gods in the chrysalis. 
@ Success is a result of mental atti 
tude, and the right mental attitude 
will bring success in everything you 
undertake %e se 
In fact, there is no such thing as 
failure, except to those who accept 
and believe in failure. Failure! There 










IR 
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is no such word in all the bright lexi 
con of speech, unless you yourself 
have written it there °e oe 

A great success is made up of an 
aggregation of little ones. These finally 
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need you. To reciprocate is wisdom. 
To rebel is folly °c oe 

To consume and not produce is a 
grave mistake, and upon such a one 
Nature will visit her displeasure °e °c 


form a whole. 
@ The man 
who fills a posi 
tion of honor 
and trust has 
first filled 
many smaller 
positions of 
trust. 

The man who 
has the super 
intendence of 
ten thousand 
men has had 
the charge of 
many small 
squads °c Se 
And before he 
had charge of a 
small squad he 
had charge of 
himself se se 
The man who 
does his work 
so well that he 







“ E who will not accept 
4) (o NS ‘ 

i ey axe orders has no right to 
é migwes give them; he who will 


Buns \\ not serve has no right to 







Vs 





“i <), command; he who can 
82S) not keep silence has no 
right to speak. 
@. Impossible things are simply those 
which so far have never been done. 
@ Sincerity without sympathy is dev 
ilish ; learning without pity is to be 
avoided ; education without humor is 
preposterous. 

@ God will not look you over for 
medals, degrees and diplomas, but 
for scars. 

@ The reward of a good deed is to 
have done it. 

@ To eliminate the needless and keep 
the good is the problem of progress. 





The common 
idea is that 
success means 
great sacrifice, 
and that you 
must buy it 
with a price. 
In one sense 
this is true se 
To succeed you 
must choose. 
If you want 
this you can 
not have that. 
Success de 
mands concen 
tration—one 
ness of aim and 
desire. 

@. Choose this 
day whom you 
will serve se Se 
Paradoxically, 
it is true that 
you must “‘ sac 


needs no super 
vision has, in fact, already succeeded. 
@ And the acknowledgment of his 
success is sure to follow in the form 
of a promotion se Se 
The world wants its work done, and 
civilization is simply a search for 
men who can do things se se 
UCCESS is the most natural 
thing in the world. The man 
who does not succeed has placed him 
self in opposition to the laws of the 
UNiIVETSE Se se 
The world needs you—it wants what 
you produce—you can serve it, and 
if you will, it will reward you richly. 
@ By doing your work you are mov 
ing in the line of least resistance— 
it is a form of self-protection. You 
need what others have to give—they 


Tificers some 
things if you would gain others. 
If you are a young man and wish 
to succeed in business, you will have 
to sacrifice the cigarettes, the late 
hours, the dice, the cards, and all the 
round of genteel folly which saps 
your strength and tends to unfit you 
for your work tomorrow Se se 

HAT awkward and uncouth coun 

try boy who went to work yester 
day is concentrating on his tasks— 
he is doing the thing, high or low, 
mental or what not—yes! He is not 
so very clever, his trousers bag at 
the knee, and his sleeves are too 
short, but his heart has but one desire 
—to do his work. Soon you will be 
taking your orders from him se se 
And let me say right here that the 
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habit of continually looking out for 
Number One is absolutely fatal to 
success. Nature is on her guard against 
such, and if by accident they get into 
a position of power their lease on the 
place is short. A great success demands 
a certain abnegation—a certain dis 
interestedness °e Se 
The man who can lose himself in his 
work is the man who will succeed best. 
@ Courtesy, kindness and concentra 
tion—this trinity forms the sesame 
that will unlock all doors. 
@ Good-cheer is twin sister to good 
health oe oe 
Isn’t it the part of wisdom not to 
put an enemy into your mouth to steal 
away your brains? Is n’t it wise to so 
fill your working-hours that the night 
comes as a blessing and a benediction 
—a time for sweet rest and sleep? 
@, These things mean a preparation 
for good work. And good work means 
a preparation for higher work so 
Success is easy. We do not ascend the 
mountain by standing in the valley 
and jumping over it .e se 
Success is only difficult to the man 
who is trying to lift himself by tug 
ging at his boot-straps se se 

— 

Do not take life too seriously—you 
will never get out of it alive se oe 
—_— 

We need an education which fits a 
boy to get a living, creates a desire 
for more education, implants ideals 
of service, and lastly, teaches him 
how to spend leisure in a rational 
manner. Then we can get along with 

less government se se 

— 
In ethics you can not better the 
Golden Rule se se 

_— 
Life consists in molting our illusions. 
We form creeds today, only to throw 
them away on the morrow. The eagle 
molts a feather because he is growing 
a better one se se 
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/\N the beginning of his career 
* 7s) man is repressed and sup 
my 5h) pressed by Nature. Fear 
<~) haunts his footsteps. The 
~ shadows of the forests are 
filled with the unknown. To get out 
into the open—out into the clearing 
—where he can see, is his desire se oe 
And in the great order of things this 
is well, for the impulse to see and know 
leads to all that is good. But here we 
find that great primal fear of the 
forest—the place of hiding! It was 
the monkey that took to the plains, 
that stood upright and observed, and 
learned to run, that evolved into a 
Man Se °e@ 
Out on the plains the man recovers 
from his fright and looks around. He 
finds a few trees, and near them is a 
bubbling spring of water. 
«. He is refreshed by the water, and 
the shade is grateful » 
Then it dawns upon him by slow 
degrees that trees and water always 
go together, and that society is only 
possible where these things exist se se 
Surely that Texas man was right: 
Water, trees and society are all that 
Hell lacks of being Paradise °& oe 
N contrives to divert the water 
of streams and plants trees se o« 
These trees grow, just in proportion 
as they are wisely watered and culti 
vated. And here is a thing that man 
does not know until way along in the 
game, that is, that in cultivating the 
trees he cultivates himself. 
« But man notes this, that where 
trees grow, showers come, too, from 
the skies, for water and foliage mutu 
ally attract ° se 
So, from a state of fear of the forest, 
man learns to love the tree. From 
being depressed by Nature, he learns 
to co-operate with her. 
«, He perceives that man himseélf is 
a part of Nature and is under the 
domain of the same great natural laws 
that control the tree. 
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@ The last lesson is that in a great 
degree we not only can co-operate 
with Nature, but we can also control 
her. So, from being a victim, man 
becomes a master °“® #* 

This discovery of unity and oneness, 
and next the mastership, is the work 
of those rare souls, men of great faith, 
great originality, individuality and 
power of initiative whom, for lack of 
a better term, we call geniuses *« * 
It is easy to say, “‘ We are part of all 
we see and hear and feel,’’ when many 
others are saying the same. But how 
was it when men sang, “ This world 
is but a desert drear, Heaven is my 
home ”’? se 

The genius is the man who stands 
at the pivotal point and flings into 
the teeth of entrenched prejudice his 
own thought, pitting himself against 
the ignorance of the past. 

With no uncertain tone and without 
apology he lifts up his voice and cries 
aloud, ‘‘ They have said unto you in 
olden times, * * * but I say un 
to you!” se se 

And again, “‘ A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one 


another.” se se 
—_— 

A sect is merely a point of view * * 
— 


You can live forty days without food, 
but you can not possibly live four 
minutes without air. These things 
being true, is it wise to stuff ourselves 
with food and starve ourselves for 
want of air? * 

—_ 
Hate is a ptomaine, good-will is a 
panacea * 2 

—_— 
The best preparation for good work 
tomorrow is to do good work today ; 
the best preparation for life in the 
hereafter is to live now * * 

— 
Send the flowers when the man gets 
well, instead of when he does n’t ** #® 
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When we cease bowing down to a 
book, a word, a formula, we discover 
that Thought was the thing—not the 
play upon words °« °« 

c— 
The millennium will come, but only 
through the scientific acceptance 
of piety. 

— 
To act as we should is the moral part: 
to know how to act is the intellectual 
part se se 

— 
Live so as to get the approbation of 
your Other Self, and success is yours. 
But pray that success will not come 
faster than you are able to endure it. 

—_— 
It is a fine thing to have ability, but 
the ability to discover ability in oth 
ers is the true test se se 

-— 
A friend is Nature’s masterpiece se se 

cc 
Words of wisdom will ever be inter 
preted by fools according to their 
folly, and words of foolishness will 
sometimes have truth read into them 
by guileless minds se se 

— 
Through sin do men reach the light, 
and that which teaches can not be 
wholly bad se se 

— 
The soul grows by leaps and bounds, 
by throes and throbs. A flash, and a 
glory stands revealed for which you 
have been groping blindly through the 
Years se oe 

— 
The industrious man is light-hearted 
—the man who works is the happy 
man fe oe 

— 
This is a busy world, but the age is 
calling for men who can help bear its 
burdens, who can do things, whose 
faces are turned toward the sunrise. 
There is no place for the man who 
lives in the squabbles of the past. 
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©) BIG business is a steamship 

“| bound for a port called Suc 
cess. It takes a large force 
98) of men to operate this boat. 
~ Eternal vigilance is not only 
the price of 
liberty, but it 
is the price of 
every other 





CSCS = HE object of education is 
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to outsiders, explaining what a bum 
boat he is aboard of, how bad the 
food is and what a fool there is for 
a Captain, he gradually loosens his 
hold until he falls into the yeasty 
deep. There is 
noone to blame 
but himself, 
yet probably 


good thing, in himself by serving you will have 
cluding steam ~@\y| others. _ hard work to 
boating. a om xt wy, @, The man who actshis make him 
@ To keep this *} thought and thinks little understand 
steamship mov of | fie act is the man who scores. this little point. 
ing, the captain When a man 


requires the 
assistance of 
hundreds of 
people who 
have a single 
ness of aim— 
one purpose— 
a desire to do 
the right thing 
and the best 
thing in order 
that the ship 
shall move 
steadily, surely 
and safely on 
her course se 
Curiously enough, there are men con 
stantly falling overboard. These folks 
who fall overboard are always cau 
tioned to keep away from dangerous 
places, still there are those who delight 
in taking risks. These individuals who 
fall off, and cling to floating spars, 
or are picked up by passing craft, 
usually declare that they were “ dis 
charged.”’ They say the Captain or 
the Mate or their comrades had it in 
for them se 2 

I am inclined to think that no man 
was ever “ discharged ” from a suc 
cessful concern—he discharges him 
Self se se 

When a man quits his work—say, 
oiling the engine or scrubbing the 
deck—and leans over the side calling 


useful. 


@. He is best educated who is most 


@ The best remedy for decay is an 
active interest in human affairs. 

@ The hands that help are better far 
than the lips that pray. 

@ The only way to keep your edu 
cation is to give it away. 

@, Industrialism, as it changes and 
betters human environment, 
true civilizing agent. 

@ As a man grows in experience, his 
theories of conduct become fewer 


is told to do a 
certain thing, 
and there leaps 
to his lips, or 
even to his 
heart, the for 
mula, ‘‘ I was 
not hired to do 
that,’’ he is 
standing upon 
a greased plank 
that inclines 
toward the sea. 
When the 
plank is tilted 
to a proper 
angle, he goes to Davy Jones’ locker, 
and nobody tilts the fatal plank but 
the man himself. 
@ And the way the plank is tilted is 
this: The man takes more interest in 
passing craft and what is going on 
on land, than in doing his work on 
board ship 4 
So I repeat: No man employed by 
a successful concern was ever dis 
charged. Those who fall overboard 
get on the greased plank and then 
give it a tilt to the starboard *e © 
If you are on a greased plank, you had 
better get off from it, and quickly, too. 
© Loyalty is the thing! 

— 
You had better be standard by per 
formance than by pedigree # * 


is the 
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<j HOLD these truths to be 
"self-evident : 

‘ That man was made to be 
» happy ; 
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civilization ; that the disadvantage of 
having a serving class falls most upon 
those who are served, and not upon 
those who serve—just as the real 





able through 
useful effort ; 
That the best 
way to help 
ourselves is to 
help others ; 
That useful 
effort means 
the proper exer 
cise of all our 
faculties ; 
That we grow, 
only through 
this exercise ; 
That, in fact, 
education 
should con 
tinue through 
life, and that 
the joys of 
mental endea 
vor should be, 
especially, the 
solace of the 
old; 

That where 


That happiness is only attain 


curse of slavery falls 







ie Salen HE greatest thing in the 
Lar iN o world is joy, but only the 

Ney y, stricken know this. 

AG) " @ All suffering is caused 
| MO by an obstacle inthe path 
oS) of a force. See that you 

are mot your own obstacle. 

@, Enjoy what you have, work for 
what you lack. 

© To know but one religion is not to 
know that one. 

@ There is only one thing worth pray 
ing for, and that is to be in the line 
of evolution. 

| Gentleness and good-cheer come be 
fore all questions of morals. 

@ The more one knows, the more one 
simplifies. 

© The Divine Economy is automatic 
and very simple : we receive only that 
which we give Se Se 


upon the slave 
owner ; 

That the pres 
ence of a serv 
ing class tends 
toward dissolu 
tion instead of 
co-operation ; 
That people 
who are waited 
on by aserving 
class can not 
have a just 
consideration 
of the rights of 
others, and 
that they waste 
both time and 
substance, 
both of which 
are lost for 
ever, and can 
only partially 
be made good 
by additional 
human effort; 
That the per 


men alternate 

work, study and play in right propor 
tion, the brain is the last organ of the 
body to fail. Death for such has no 
terrors ; 

That the possession of wealth can nev 
er make a man exempt from useful, 
manual labor; 

That if all would work a little, none 
would be overworked ; 

That if no one wasted, all would have 
enough ; 

That if none were overfed, none would 
be underfed ; 

That the rich and ‘‘ educated ”’ need 
education quite as much as the poor 
and illiterate ; 

That the presence of a serving class 
is an indictment and a disgrace to our 


son who lives 
on the labor of others, not giving 
himself in return to the best of his 
ability, is really a consumer of human 
life ; 
That the best way to abolish a serving 
class is for all to join it; 
That in useful service there is no high 
nor low; 
That all duties, offices and things 
which are useful and necessary are 
sacred, and that nothing else is or 
can be *@ se 

-_ 

The serene point of view is obtainable 
only by holding the spirit in equi 
poise; by letting slip the shackles of 
hurry ; by anchoring fast to the one 
greatest thing, ‘‘ Peace.” 
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©SSATURE makes the crab-ap 
i a ple, but without man’s help 
)) she could never evolve the 
UZ, Pippin s& se 
‘ Nature makes the man, but 
unless the man takes charge of him 
self, he will never evolve into a Mas 
ter. He will remain a crab-apple man. 
So Nature requires men to co-operate 
with her. And of course in this state 
ment I fully admit that man is but a 
higher manifestation of Nature © se 
Nature knows nothing of time—time 
is for men. And the fleeting quality of 
time is what makes it so valuable to 
us. If life were without limit, we would 
do nothing. Life without death would 
be appalling. It would be a day with 
out end—a day with no night of rest. 
Death is a change—and death is a 
manifestation of life. 
© We are allowed to live during good 
behavior, and this is what leads men 
toward truth, justice and beauty, for 
these things mean an extension of 
time, and happiness instead of misery. 
©. We work because life is short, and 
through this work we evolve. The 
Master is a man who has worked 
wisely and intelligently, and through 
habit has come to believe in himself. 
«@ Men are strong just in proportion 
as they have the ability to say NO, 
and stand by it. Look back on your 
own life—what was it that caused 
you the most worry, wear, vexation, 
loss and pain? Was n’t it because you 
failed to say NO at certain times and 
stick to it? oe Se 
This vice of the inability to say NO 
comes from lack of confidence in your 
self se se 
You think too much of the opinions 
of other people and not enough of 
your own. “ Put your name right here 
—it is only a matter of form, you 
know—just between friends.” 
© And you sign your name. The years 
go by and there comes a time when 
you pay for your weakness in blood 
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and tears. And the real fact is that 
the good opinion of the best people 
comes from your saying NO, and not 
weakly yielding and putting your 
name to a subscription, a contract or 
an acknowledgment which was none 
Of YOUTS se» See 
Cultivate self-confidence and learn to 
say NO. It is a great thing to be a 
man, but it is a finer thing to be a 
master—Master of yourself se oe 

— 
The man who thinks out what he 
wants to do, and then works and 
works hard, will win, and no others 
do, or ever have, or can—God will 
not have it SO 2» o« 

cc 

=7 AM going to write a little 

sO ~ here on the subject of jeal 
ae iy Ra ousy. There is only one kind 
“tl Sy of jealousy, and that is Sex 
: ~ Jealousy. People often use 
the word when the thing they refer to 
is covetousness. We may covet a man’s 
talent, or his possessions, or we may 
dislike a person—conceiving against 
him a prejudice and thus belittle him ; 
but jealousy is another matter. Jeal 
ousy is not the exclusive possession 
of the highly organized, nor the ex 
tremely sensitive, nor the irritable, 
nor the weak. The fact is, the strong 
est natures are more given to jealousy 
than the weaker ones, and the most 
patient man may manifest the disease 
in its most virulent form. Shakespeare, 
who knew the human heart as no 
other writer ever has, gives us a pict 
ure of jealousy. The play of Othello 
is simply a portrayal of this passion. 
And the man Othello is surely not a 
man afflicted with ‘“ nerves ’’—he is 
a great, serene and self-sufficient per 
sonality. He is healthy, honest, trust 
ful, truthful, and filled with a childlike 
confidence se be 
But Othello is a man—a strong, well 
sexed man. Beware how you arouse 
such a one! 
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@ Othello’s intellect was no match for 
the cold, calculating brain of Iago, and 
he was played upon by this plotting, 
soulless knave until his love for Des 
demona was curdled into hate, and 
he killed that which, in all the world, 
he loved best. 
@ Only the strongly sexed are ever 
jealous. Weak natures are indifferent 
—they transfer affection easily—there 
is n’t much to bestow—the change is 
easily effected, and the past forgotten. 
But the strong give themselves, and 
the bonds they make are fastened to 
their souls with hoops of steel. Love, 
to such, is no light matter. 
@ Jealousy seems the absolute re 
versal of love. It is the swinging from 
the sunny warmth of the Equator to 
the frigid cold of the North Pole se » 
ONCE heard Doctor James 
Bryce Howard, lecturer on Pathol 
ogy at Bellevue, make a statement 
to the effect that cancer was caused 
by jealousy. His argument was some 
thing like this: Jealousy at once af 
fects the circulation, and the emotion 
strikes at the organs of reproduction. 
In moments of good-will, when the 
mind is calm, the circulation is com 
plete, strong, natural; the secretions 
are active, the pores open, the glands 
do their perfect work. Let a spasm of 
hate and fear sweep over the person, 
and the heart thumps in wild alarm, 
and then dies down until you can 
scarcely detect its throb. The skin 
grows cold, the pores close, the secre 
tions cease as though a sirocco of 
death had swept over the body. There 
is congestion in the parts, then fever, 
and Nature is working hard to restore 
an equilibrium. That is just the way 
cancer grows—there is a stoppage in 
the circulation, and Nature tries to 
clear it away by sending more blood 
to the part. This increased nutrition 
causes a growth to form, and Nature, 
who works always according to general 
laws, not caring for the individual, 
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kills the patient in an effort to cure 
him se se 

More women suffer from cancer than 
men, and three-fourths of all cases 
of cancer with women are in the 
mammary glands, or are connected 
directly with the sex organs. And in 
summing up the case the Doctor says: 
“Cancer is caused by misdirected or 
abnormal sex emotion. If we could 
bring about perfect love-relations, we 
could do away with cancer as well as 
most other diseases.” se oe 

There is no form of woe that will cause 
a suffering so terrible as jealousy. It 
grows by what it feeds upon—a sus 
picion! Ah! it clutches for it, even 
though it knows it is poison. It lies 
in wait, it watches, it listens; and 
finding the proof it wants, suffers 
more than ever. It suffers if it finds 
proof, and suffers if it does n’t. For 
bodily pain, Nature is pitiful, and 
quickly sends insensibility. But for 
the woes of the heart, there is only 
lingering torture—nights of tossing 
unrest, and days of lagging, leaden 
misery. In bereavement by death 
there soon comes calm and sweet 
peace, in thought of the virtues of 
the loved one gone. We consider and 
dwell upon the good that was in the 
dead, but in jealousy we think only 
of the worst in the living. It is a blast 
ing, withering hate towards that which 
we love best. It corrodes the heart 
and makes the man hate himself. It 
forms a trinity of hate—hate for the 
woman he loves, hate for the sus 
pected person, hate for himself se »» 
That is why it stings so—the jealous 
person can not justify himself. And 
so those who are most jealous always 
affirm they are not so at all, and scout 
the idea in hysterical emphasis. So 
far, the passion of jealousy has never 
been analyzed. Many men have writ 
ten upon it, and all they attempt to 
do is to describe its manifestations. 
The cause of jealousy is never equal 
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to the tragedy that tears and rends 
the soul, and so no cause is ever suf 
ficient. To analyze it perfectly, we 
must perfectly comprehend the hu 
man heart, and this we can never 
do. Human 
nature, at last, 
remains the 
great riddle of 
God—contra 
diction and 
paradox con i 
front us at (= 
every turn of 
the road se se 
And should we 
possibly come 
to know one 
soul, this knowl 
edge will give 
us no index to 
others, for in 
Nature there are, alas, no duplicates. 
HO can explain why a woman 
with a great and tender love for 
a man will at times tantalize him 
into a frenzy? Who can tell why the 
simple-hearted Moor, Othello, who 
loved the gentle Desdemona, should 
conceive such a hatred for her, 
prompted by a flimsy and groundless 
suspicion, that he takes her life? 
Where these insurrections of the heart 
are born that wreck and rend the souls 
of men, is to us unguessed—we simply 
do not know. Jealousy seems a sort of 
rudimentary savage instinct that has 
come down to us from a time when 
its manifestation was a violence that 
knew no restraint, but with tooth and 
claw struck its object dead, so only 
the strongest survived. But now we 
partially hold the savage hate in 
check, and jealousy, instead of hurt 
ing the other person, hurts worse the 
one who is jealous. We hug the hate 
and let it gnaw at our vitals, and 
poison all the well-springs of our life 
with its venom s« se 
The cure is not easy, and only a per 





‘men, none is so preposter 
| ous as the opinions men 
| hold of other men. Gen 

: € jus does not recognize 
genius ; worth is blind to worth. Men 
sometimes taunt women with treat 
ing other women unjustly, but the 
records of great men who have 
scorned other great men leave the 
injustice of women towards women 
quite out of the race Se Se 
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son of heroic moral fiber can face 
the truth and bring philosophy to 
bear, to heal and cure. At first thought 
indifference is the panacea—cease to 
love at all—be a stoic—but this is to 
sink below 
jealousy, and 
not to rise 
above it se de 
To say that 
jealous people 
ought to sepa 
rate is trite; 
and it is true 
that people 
having totally 
different tem 
peraments 
should not 
force their per 
sonal presence 
on each other 
to tantalize and taunt and make this 
earth a hell se oo 
Separation is better than lingering 
death. But jealousy may possibly 
come to those couples who really 
need each other. In it always is the 
element of dissatisfaction with self, 
and no pain and disappointment 
equals this—when we are disappointed 
with ourselves. Yet very seldom are 
we quite honest and frank with our 
selves; instead of laying the blame 
at home, we bestow it on another. 
But let us be honest—the man who 
is jealous is himself to blame for the 
most part % Se 

UT concerning these tragedies of 

the heart, the wise man does not 
dogmatize. His heart throbs for all 
those who suffer. And in his own life 
he would not escape the pangs of 
disprized love by loving less; rather 
does he love more. He seeks to send 
his love to all, and make it universal. 
That he concentrates his affection on 
certain ones more than others, may 
be true, but he fixes his thought upon 
the good in them, and waives all else. 
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Folly, dissipation, absurdity, extrava 
gance, are all about us; but these 
things do not rend our souls, cause 
us sleepless nights, and turn the 
genial current of our lives awry. Let 
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women. There are six requisites in 
every happy marriage; the first is 
Faith, and the remaining five are 
Confidence. Nothing so compliments 
a man as for a woman to believe in 


us remember 
that we can not 
afford to admit 
hate into our 
hearts—we are 
the ones who 
suffer—the 
wrong is not 
ours, and so we 
will not take it 
in Se se 

Each soul is a 
center in itself, 
and the mis 
takes of others, 


Us cea VERY life is its own ex 
oS) iw cuse for being, and to 

(oy) deny or refute the untrue 
ie a things that are said of 
"ij you is an error in judg 
i a 2:2) ment. All wrong-doing 
recoils upon the doer, and the man 
who makes wrong statements about 
others is himself to be pitied, not 
the man he vilifies. It is better to be 
lied about than to lie. At the last no 
one harms us but ourselves Se Se 





es 


him—nothing 
so pleases a 
woman as for 
a man to place 
confidence in 
her. 

@ Obey? God 
help me! Yes, 
if Iloveda 
woman, my 
whole heart’s 
desire would 
be to obey her 
slightest wish. 
And how could 


the follies of 

wife or child, of husband or parent, 
are none of ours. We are individuals: 
we came into the world alone, we live 
alone, and we die alone ; and we must 
be so girded round by right that no 
fault of another can touch us. God 
is on our side—nothing can harm us 
but ourselves. Let us make sure that 
we are right, and then the follies of 
others will pass by us unscathed. 
And above all, remember it is not 
for us to punish. ‘“‘ Vengeance is mine: 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” se se 

—_— 
Complete success alienates a man 
from his fellows, but suffering makes 
kinsmen of us all se oe 
—- 

aie woman is worthy to be a 
ah vas wife who on the day of her 
a Bhs * marriage is not absolutely 
es 4 and entirely in an atmos 
7 phere of love and perfect 
trust; the supreme sacredness of the 
relation is the only thing which, at 
the time, should possess her soul. Is 
she a bawd that she should bargain? 
@ Women should not “ obey” men 
any more than men should obey 









I love her un 
less I had perfect confidence that she 
would aspire to only what was beauti 
ful, true and right ? And to enable her 
to realize this ideal, her wish would 
be to me a sacred command ; and her 
attitude of mind toward me I know 
would be the same. And the only 
rivalry between us would be as to 
who could love the most; and the 
desire to obey would be the one con 
trolling impulse of our lives. 

@ We gain freedom by giving it, 
and he who bestows faith gets it 
back with interest. To bargain and 
to stipulate in love is to lose. 

HE woman who stops the mar 

riage ceremony and requests the 
minister to omit the word “ obey ” 
is sowing the first seed of doubt and 
distrust that later may come to fru 
ition in the divorce-court. 
@ The haggling and bickerings of 
settlements and dowries that usually 
precede the marriage of “‘ blood ” and 
‘“‘ dollars ’’ are the unheeded warnings 
that misery, heartache, suffering and 
disgrace await the principals se se 
Perfect faith implies perfect love ; and 
perfect love casteth out fear. It is 
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always the fear of imposition, and a 
lurking intent to rule, that causes the 
woman to haggle over a word—it is 
an absence of love, a limitation, an 
incapacity. The price of perfect love 
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The priest is a man who has always 
mistaken the scaffolding for the edi 
fice. Truth is a thing to be lived, not 
merely discussed. It can not be caught 
and crystallized in a formula.When we 


is an absolute 
and complete 
surrender. 

@ Keep back 
part of the 
price, and 
yours will be 
the fate of 
Ananias and 
Sapphira. Your 
doom is swift 
and sure. To 
win all we must 
give all. 

— 
Good habits 
are the mentors 
that regulate 
our lives se oe 

—_— 

To subjugate 
another is to 
subjugate your 
self se se 

zc 
A man who 
formally ac 
cepts a creed is 
bonded to the 
past. All creeds 
and most laws 
tend to cripple 
progress. 

— 
What is the 
good of eter 
nally discuss 


really livetruth 
P—"\HE family whose mem we will cease 
bers work together suc tikes 


KY) this family is in exact 
» Tatio to the love that ce 
<=; ments them into a whole. 
Of course, the more intellect you can 
mix with this mutual love the better ; 
but intellect alone is too cold to fuse 
the dumb indifference of inanimate 
things and command success. 
Love is the fulfilling of life’s law. 
@. The big merchant nowadays is the 
one who can keep the peace between 
his department heads. 
@ The concern that succeeds is the 
one where feud, fuss and folly are 
kiboshed, and all hands work together 
for a mutual end. 
@ The man who can forget his own 
personal feelings and fuse his own 
interests with those of the house is a 
sure winner every time. Nothing can 
hold such a one back. Sanity shows it 
self in co-operation. Power does not 
mean what you alone can do—it 
means what you can get others to do 
by welding them into a whole so 
they will work together se se 





Two necessi 
ties in doing 
great and im 
portant work: 
a definite plan 
and limited 
time de Se 

— 
The best serv 
ice a book can 
render you is, 
not to impart 
truth, but to 
make youthink 
it out for your 
self se See 

cc 
For disobedi 
ence the man 
and woman 
were put out of 
the Garden— 
they have wan 
dered far—and 
they can only 
return hand in 
hand se Se 

—_— 
If you want to 
find the Spring 


‘of Perpetual 


Youth, go and 
dig in the sand 


ing the future? If God is or is not, 
we are bound to keep doing the best 
we can, one day at a time, just the 
SAME Se Se 
— 

We are brothers to all who have trod 
the earth: brothers and heirs to dust 
and shade: mayhap to immortality. 


with the children, or hoe in the garden 
—then you will tap that Spring all 
right se se 
—_— p 

Inaction is only a gathering together 
of forces for the coming leap—the 
fallow years are just as natural, just 
as necessary, as the years of plenty. 
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PT is a great thing to teach. 
‘| I am never more compli 
a0 sb) mented than when some one 
00) addresses me as “ teacher.” 
To give yourself in a way 
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the mother is working to make herself 
unnecessary to her children. And the 
entire object of teaching is to enable 
the scholar to do without his teacher. 
@ Graduation should take place at 


that will inspire 
others to think, 
to become, 
to do—what 
nobler ambi 
tion! To be a 
good teacher 
demands ahigh 
degree of altru 
ism, for one 
must be willing 
to sink self—to 
die, as it were 
—that others 
may live. There 
is something in 
it that is very 
much akin to 
motherhood — 
a brooding qual 
ity. Every true 
mother realizes 
at times that 
her children 
are only loaned 
to her—sent 
from God— 
and the attri 
butes of her 
body and mind 
are being used 
by some Power 
for a purpose. 
The thought 
has a tendency 
to refine the 
heart of its 





, HERE is nothing so good 
as the sun and wind for 
| driving the foolishness 
out of one. 

1 @ Nature will not pi your 
form as long as you give 
a ORS end clean impression—keep 
sweet ! 

@, Men are valuable just in propor 
tion as they are able and willing to 
work in harmony with other men. 
«@ A failure is a man who has blun 
dered, but is not able to cash in the 
experience. 

«@, The sad thing about an optimist is 
his state of mind concerning him 
self, 

@ Idleness is the only real sin. A 
blacksmith singing at his forge, sparks 
aflying, anvil ringing, the man materi 
alizing an idea—what is finer ? 

@, Falling in love is the beginning 
of all wisdom, all sympathy, all 
compassion, all art, all religion ; and 
in its larger sense is the one thing 
in life worth doing. 

«@ Success is voltage under control— 
keeping one hand on the transformer 
of your cosmic kilowatts Se oe 


the vanishing 
point of the 
teacher se se 
Yes, the effi 
cient teacher 
has in him 
much of this 
mother-qual 
ity. Thoreau, 
you remember, 
said that genius 
is essentially 
feminine ; if he 
had teachers 
in mind his re 
mark was cer 
tainly true. 
The men of 
much motive 
power are not 
the best teach 
ers—the arbi 
trary and im 
perative type, 
that would 
bend all minds 
to match its 
own, may build 
bridges, tunnel 
mountains, dis 
cover conti 
nents and cap 
ture cities, but 
Pty ca men ot 
teach. In the 
presence of 
such a tower 


dross, obliterate pride and make her 
feel the sacredness of her office. All 
good men everywhere recognize the 
holiness of motherhood—this miracle 
by which the race survives #® #& 

There is a touch of pathos in the 
thought that while lovers live to make 
themselves necessary to each other, 


ing personality freedom dies, sponta 
neity droops, and thought slinks away 
into a corner. 

@ The brooding quality, the patience 
that endures, and the yearning of 
motherhood, are all absent. The man 
is a commander, not a teacher; and 
there yet remains a grave doubt 
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whether the warrior and ruler have 
not used their influence more to make 
this world a place of the skull than 
the abode of happiness and prosperity. 
The orders to kill all the firstborn, 
and those over ten years of age, were 
not given by teachers se se 

HE teacher is one who makes two 

ideas grow where there was only 
one before Se Se , 
Just here seems a good place to say 
that we live in a very stupid, old 
world, round like an orange and 
slightly flattened at the poles oe se 
The proof of this seemingly pessi 
mistic remark, made by a hopeful 
and cheerful man, lies in the fact 
that we place small premium in 
either honor or money on the busi 
ness of teaching. As in the olden times, 
barbers and scullions ranked with 
musicians, and the Master of the 
Hounds wore a bigger medal than the 
Poet-Laureate, so do we pay our 
teachers the same as coachmen and 
coal-heavers, giving them a plentiful 
lack of everything but overwork ee Se 
I will never be quite willing to admit 
that this country is enlightened, until 
we cease the inane and parsimonious 
policy of trying to drive all the really 
strong men and women out of the 
teaching profession by putting them 
on the payroll at one-half the rate, 
or less than that which the same 
brains and energy can command else 
where. In the year of our Lord, Nine 
teen Hundred Six, in a time of peace, 
we appropriated four hundred million 
dollars for war and war appliances, 
and this sum is just double the cost 
of the entire public-school system in 
America. It is not the necessity of 
economy that dictates our actions in 
this matter of education—we simply 
are not enlightened. 
© But this thing can not always last: 
I look for the time when we shall 
set apart the best and noblest men 
and women of earth for teachers, and 
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their compensation will be so adequate 
that they will be free to give them 
selves for the benefit of the race, 
without apprehension of a yawning 
almshouse. A liberal policy will be 
for our own good, just as a matter of 
cold expediency ; it will be enlightened 
self-interest Se Se 

— 
Nature’s order Number One: Keep 
well or get out oe Se 

a 
It takes at least five men to make 
one bad woman; and it takes at least 
five women to make a preacher Se» oe 

—_— 
The major habit or the minor sin 
trips its victim over the bank at an 
unguarded point, and to get back to 
safety, strong and friendly hands 
must reach out se Se 

—_— 

To have friends is a great gain, but 
to achieve an enemy is distinction. 
— 

Keep in your heart a shrine to the 
ideal, and upon this altar let the fire 

never die se se 

_ 
Words of wisdom will ever be inter 
preted by fools according to their 
folly, and words of foolishness will 
sometimes have truth read into them 
by guileless minds *e *e 

— 

To try many things means power; 
to finish a few is immortality oe 4 
—_— 

Theology is not what we know about 
God, but what we know we do not 

know about Nature Se Se 

-_— 
Why not be a Top-Notcher? A Top 
Notcher is simply an individual who 
works only for the interest of the 
institution of which he is a. part, 
not against it Se Se 

—_— 
Our happiest moments are when we 
forget ourselves in useful effort Se se 
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= T was not so very long ago 
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that the profession of teach 
ing was entirely in the hands 
of theologians. All things sec 
ular and sacred, that were 
taught to young or old, were taught 
by priests. Priests decided what books 
should be printed and what not. The 
priest decided as to what should be 
taught, and how it should be taught, 
and beyond him there was no appeal. 
@ Instead of refuting natural science 
by natural science, theology sought 
to silence science by citing Scripture. 
@ Galileo, writing in Sixteen Hun 
dred Ten, complains because the theo 
logians would not so much as look 
through his telescope, but sat back 
and declared him an “infidel ” and 
an “ atheist.” 
@ Two popes, Alexander the Seventh 
and Urban the Eighth, placed inter 
dicts upon Galileo and forbade his 
teaching that the earth revolved, 
under serious penalty. The works of 
Galileo and Copernicus were forbidden 
to all good Catholics, and were upon 
the Index for more than two hundred 
fifty years, or until the year Eighteen 
Hundred Thirty-six. 
@ For teaching the truths of natural 
science Bruno was burned alive, and 
his ashes scattered to the four winds. 
HE policy of every formal religion 
has always been to allow the 
fullest play possible to individuality, 
and yet not risk the life of the insti 
tution, the institution being the impor 
tant thing—the individual, secondary. 
This is the idea of society in general 
as well. Individuals, however, threat 
en at times the life of the institution 
or system, by an excess of strength, 
and these powerful individuals it has 
been thought necessary to subdue and 
suppress. So, when one reads history 
he notes the fact that in days gone by 
nations have killed, banished or dis 
graced their men of genius. 
@ This has always been done with 
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the avowed purpose of protecting the 
State or the prevailing religious sys 
tem. Socrates, Pericles, Jesus, Anaxag 
oras, Aristotle, Savonarola, Coperni 
cus, Galileo, Bruno, Huss, Wyclif, are 
the types that society has suppressed. 
@ That those who have done the 
destroying did not know what they 
were doing is probably very true. 
In one way they were surely self- 
deceived—they thought they were 
working for the good of the State 
or their religious system, when what 
they really feared was the curtailment 
of their own individual power. Men 
do the thing they wish, and absolve 
their consciences at their convenience. 
And forever do they deceive them 
selves as to their motives. 
@ Said Archbishop Ireland: “ The 
enemies of the Church have been 
inside the Church, not outside of it. 
The supreme blunders of churchmen 
have been in suppressing strong men 
—in thwarting individuality. All the 
good law and all the good order which 
the State or Church enjoys today 
may be traced back over some route 
to the words and deeds of men who 
rebelled against the kind of law and 
the kind of order that they found 
administered by its ‘constituted guard 
ians’; by men who dared to appeal 
from the ‘ keepers of divine truth’ 
to divine truth itself—from the ‘ trus 
tees of God’ to God Himself.” °e 
HOSE who manage religious sys 
tems have small faith in a Su 
preme Being or Universal Order °e 
Luther, left alone, would have soon 
settled down into a country parson, 
and his protestantism would have 
diffused itself in the form of a health 
ful attenuation. All extremes tend to 
cure themselves. Well has it been said 
that Luther retarded civilization a 
thousand years. It was the absurd 
and foolish rancor of priests and popes 
that by opposition lifted Luther into 
a world-power, and made possible a 
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thousand warring, jarring, quibbling 
sects and systems, consuming each 
other as well as the time and the sub 
stance of mankind, in their vacuous, 
inept and ridiculous theological antics. 
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of Spring carpet the gentle hillside 
slopes.”” These gentle words of Pope 
Leo lose none of their quality, even 
when the obvious fact is pointed out 
that the man who struck off the ear 


Luther pro 
longed the life 
of theology by 
presenting it in 
a palatable cap 
sule, just at a 
time when the 
intelligence of 
the world was 
making wry 
faces getting 
ready to spew 
it se se 

Pope Leo the 
Thirteenth, the 
wisest man 
who ever sat 
in the papal 
chair, once 
wrote: “ The 
real enemies of 
the Church 
have been 
those o’er-zeal 
ous churchmen 
who have 
sought to 





<%eJOVE goes to those who 

») are deserving—not for 
Oy if those who lie in wait and 
fy Set snares for it. The life 


a fear and you can accom 
plish whatever you wish. 

@ Men do not lack strength: they 
lack the will to concentrate and act. 
@ I do not want any one to belong to 
me. I would hold my friend only by 
the virtue that is in my soul. 

«If you have thoughts and speak 
your mind honestly, Golgotha for you 
is not far away. 

@ You can live forty days without 
food, but you can not possibly live 
four minutes without air. These 
things being true, is it wise to stuff 
ourselves with food and starve our 
selves for the want of air? se Se 


of the high 
priest’s servant 
was the very 
man who found 
ed the Church. 
@ The reason 
there are now 
so few profes 
sors to teach 
theology is on 
account of the 
scarcity of 
scholars who 
will pay for 
being taught. 
The demand 
always keeps 
pace with the 
supply where 
salaries and 
honors are in 
volved. If there 
were a vast 
number of 
people who 
wanted to be 
taught astrol 


stamp out 

error by violence, forgetful that man 
is little and our God is great, and that 
in His wisdom the Father of all has 
provided that evil left alone shall soon 
exhaust itself, and right, of itself, will 
surely prevail se se 

“Impatient defense of our holy religion 
springs from limitation and lack of 
faith. Against its avowed enemies the 
Church stands secure, but against 
those who are quick to draw the 
sword and strike off the ear of Mal 
chus, we are often powerless. If the 
servants of the Church had ever 
taught by example, through love and 
patience, even now the reign of our 
God would be universal, as the flowers 


ogy, alchemy 
and palmistry, there would not be 
wanting teachers to teach these things. 
@ When augury was in vogue and 
men foretold the future by the flight 
of birds, in all first-class colleges there 
were endowed chairs held down by 
High-Test, Non-Explosive great men 
learned in the noble science of augury. 
@ If there were now emoluments and 
honors for teaching alchemy, astrol 
ogy, palmistry and augury, there 
would be pedagogic preparatory 
schools for all of these things, richly 
endowed by good men who did not 
understand them, but assumed that 
other people did se se 
The science of theology is the science 
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of episcopopagy. It starts with an 
assumption and ends in a fog. Nobody 
ever understood it, but vast numbers 
have pretended to, because they 
thought others did. Very slowly we 
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A question implies an answer, and 
so, coeval with the questioner, the 
man who answered has exacted a 
living from the man who asked, also 
titles, gauds, jewels and obsequies. 


have grown 


honest, and. 


now the wise 
man.and the 
good man ac 
cept the doc 
trine of the un 
knowable se 2 
Gradually the 
consensus of 
intelligence has 
pushed theol 
ogy off into 
the dustbin of 
oblivion, with 
alchemy and 
astrology oe Se 
. Theology is 
not meant to be 
understood—it 
is only to be be 
lieved.A theolo 
gian is an ink 
fish you can 
never catch. 
And in stating 


WISH to be simple, hon 







pI NAG 
ys 


oy 
9°) est, frank, natural, clean 
ZVéo%) in body and mind, unaf 
\’' ‘| fected—ready to say, “I 
cally atl do not know,”’ if so it be, 
DES) to meet all men on an 
absolute equality—to face any ob 
stacle and meet every difficulty una 
bashed and unafraid—to cultivate 
the hospitable mind and the recep 
tive heart. - 


_@ The heroic man does not pose; he - 


leaves that for the man who wishes to 
be thought heroic. . 

@. Every man measures others by 
himself—he has only one standard. 
When a man ridicules certain traits 
in other men, he ridicules himself. 
How would he know other men were 
contemptible, did he not look into 
his own heart and there see the hate 


Further than 


_ this, the volun 


teer who.an 
swered has 
declared him 
self exempt 
from all useful 
labor. This vol 
unteer is our 
theologian. 

Walt Whitman 

has said: 

I think I could 
turn and live 
with ani 
mals, they 
are so placid 
and -self-con 
tained, 

I stand and 
look at them 
long and 
long. 

They do not 
sweat and 
whine about 


this fact I fully 
appreciate that 
I am laying myself open to the charge 
of being a theologian myself se 
EN*a prominent member of 
Congress, of slightly convivial 
turn, went to sleep on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, and 
suddenly awakening, convulsed the 
assemblage by loudly demanding, 
““ Where am I at?” he propounded 
an inquiry that is classic. With the 
very first glimmering of intelligence, 
and as far back as history goes, man 
has always asked that question and 
three others: 
Who am I? 
What am I here for? 
Where am I going? és %» | 


ful-thing ? se se 


their condi 
tion, 

They do not lie awake in the dark 
and weep for their sins, 

They do not make me sick discussing 
their duty to God, 
Not one is dissatisfied, not one is de 
mented with the mania of own 

ing things, 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his 
kind that lived thousands of 
years ago, 

Not one is respectable or unhappy 
over the whole earth * ¢& 

But we should note this: Whitman 

merely wanted to live with animals, 

he did not desire to become one. He 
was not willing to forfeit knowledge ; 
and a part of that knowledge was, 
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that man has some things yet to 
learn from the brute *e 
CH of man’s misery has come 

from his persistent questioning. 
The book of Genesis is certainly right, 
when it tells us that man’s troubles 
come from his desire to know. 
The fruit of the tree of knowledge is 
bitter, and man’s digestive apparatus 
has been ill-conditioned to assimilate 
it. But still we are grateful, and good 
men never forget that it was woman 
who gave the fruit to man—men learn 
nothing alone. In the Garden of Eden, 
with everything supplied, man was an 
animal; but when he was turned out 
and had to work, strive, struggle and 
suffer, he began to grow into some 
thing better oe 
The theologians of the Far East have 
told us that man’s deliverance from 
the evils of life must come through 
the killing of desire ; we reach Nirvana 
—rest—through nothingness. But 
within a decade it has been borne in 
upon a vast number of thinking men 
of the world that deliverance from 
discontent and sorrow was to be had, 
not through ceasing to ask questions, 
but by asking one more. The question 
is this: ‘“‘ What can I do?” se se 
And having asked the question, we 
must set to work answering it our 
selves te Se 
When man went to work, action re 
moved the doubt that theory could 
Not solve se Se 
The rushing winds purify the air; 
only running water is pure; and the 
holy man, if there be such, is the one 
who loses himself in persistent, useful 
effort. The saint is the man who keeps 
his word and is on time. By working 
for all, we secure the best results for 
self, and when we truly work for self, 
we work for all. The priestly class 
evolves naturally into being every 
where as man awakens and asks ques 
tions. Only the unknown is terrible, 
says Victor Hugo. We can cope with 
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the known, and at the worst we can 
overcome the unknown by accepting 
it. Verestchagin, the great painter, 
who knew the psychology of war as 
few men have, and went down to his 
death gloriously, as he should, on a 
sinking battleship, once said, “In 
modern warfare, when man does not 
see his enemy, the poetry of battle 
is gone, and man is rendered by the 
unknown into a quaking coward.” 
 Enveloped in the fog of ignorance 
every phenomenon of Nature causes 
man to quake and to tremble — he 
wants to know. Fear prompts him to 
ask, and greed for power, place and 


elf replies *e © 
Cp succeed beyond the average is 
to realize a weakness in humanity 


and then bank on it. The priest who 
pacifies is as natural as the fear he 
seeks to assuage—as natural as man 
himself. 
© So the first man is in bondage to his 
fear, and exchanges this for bondage 
to a priest. First, he fears the un 
known; second, he fears the priest 
who has power over the unknown. 

@ Soon the priest becomes a slave to 
the answers he has conjured forth. He 
grows to believe what he at first pre 
tended to know. The punishment of 
every liar is that he eventually believes 
his lies. The mind of man becomes 
tinted and subdued to what he works 
in, like the dyer’s hand. 

So we have the formula: 

Man in bondage to fear. 

Man in bondage to a priest. 

The priest in bondage to a creed. 
© Then the priest and his institution 
become an integral part and parcel of 
the State, mixed in all its affairs. The 
success of the State seems to lie in hold 
ing belief intact and stilling all further 
questions of the people, transferring 
all doubts to this volunteer class that 
answers, for a consideration. 

@ Naturally, the man who does not 
accept the answers is regarded by the 
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priest as the enemy of the State— 
that is, the enemy of mankind ° © 
To keep this questioner down has been 
the chief concern of every religion. 
And the problem of progress has been 
to smuggle the newly discovered 
truth past Cerberus, the priest, by 
preparing a sop that was to him pal 
atable. From every branch of science, 
the priest has been routed, save soci 
ology alone. Here he has stubbornly 
made his last stand, and is saving 
himself alive by slowly accepting the 
situation and transforming himself 
into the promoter of a social club. 
© The priest is society’s walking dele 
gate. He is the self-appointed business 
agent of Divinity—and no contract 
between God and man, man and man, 
or man and woman, is valid unless rati 
fied by him. 
© All who do not belong to his union 
are scabs °e °e 
E evolution of the race is mir 

rored in the evolution of the indi 
vidual. Look back on your own career 
—-your first dawn of thought began in 
an inquiry, ‘‘Who made all this—how 
did it all happen? ”’ 
© And theology comes in with a glib 
explanation: the fairies, dryads, 
gnomes and gods made everything and 
they can do with it all as they please. 
Later we concentrate all of these 
personalities into one god, with a devil 
in competition, and this for a time 
satisfies *= °& 
Later, the thought of an arbitrary 
being dealing out rewards and punish 
ments grows dim, for we see the 
regular workings of cause and effect. 
We begin to talk of energy, the divine 
essence and the reign of law. We speak 
as Matthew Arnold did of a ‘‘ Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for right 
eousness.’”’ But Emerson believed in a 
Power that was in himself, that made 
for righteousness & 
Metaphysics reaches its highest stage 
when it affirms, ‘‘ All is one,’ “ All is 
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Mind,” just as theology reaches its 
highest conception when it becomes 
monotheistic—having one God and 
curtailing the personality of the Devil 
to a mere abstraction. 
© But this does not long satisfy, for 
we begin to ask, ‘‘ What is this one? ”’ 
or ‘‘ What is Mind?” 
© Then positivity comes in and says 
that the highest wisdom lies in know 
ing that we do not know anything, 
and never can, concerning a First 
Cause. All we find is phenomena, and 
behind phenomena, phenomena *e 
HE laws of Nature do not account 
for the origin of the laws of Na 
ture. Spencer’s famous chapter on the 
origin of the unknowable defines the 
limits of human knowledge. And it is 
worth noting that the one thing which 
gave most offense in Spencer’s work 
was this doctrine of the unknowable. 
This, indeed, forms but a small part 
of the work of this great man, and if it 
were all demolished there would still 
remain his doctrine of the known. The 
bitterness of theology toward science 
arises from the fact that as we find 
things out we dispense with the arbi 
trary, handmade god, and his business 
agent, the priest. 

Men begin by explaining every 
thing, and the explanations given are 
always for other people. Parents 
answer the child, not telling him the 
actual truth, but giving him that 
which will satisfy—that which he can 
mentally digest. To say, ‘‘ the fairies 
brought it,”’ may be all right until the 
child begins to ask who the fairies are, 
and wants to be shown one, and then 
we have to make the somewhat humil 
iating confession that there are no 
fairies se se 
But now we perceive that this mild 
fabrication in reference to Santa 
Claus and the fairies is right and 
proper mental food for the child. His 
mind can not grasp the truth that 
some things are unknowable; and he 
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is not sufficiently skilled in the things 
of the world to become interested in 
them—he must have a resting-place 
for his thought, and so the fairy-tale 
comes in as an aid to the growing 
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largely through the seem of cause 
and effect se se. 


' And just in degree as he abandoned 


the study of theology as futile and 


imagination. 
Only this—we 
place no pen 
alty in disbelief 
in fairies, nor 
do we make 
offersof reward 
to all who be 
lieve that fair 
ies actually 
exist. Neither 
do we tell the 
child that 
people who be 
lieve in fairies 
are good, and 
that those who 
do not are 
wicked and per 
VETSE se de> 

Thetheological 
and metaphysi 
cal stages are 
necessary, but 
the sooner.man 
can be gradu 
ated out of 
them-the bet 
ter. Hate, fear, 
revenge and 
doubt are all 
theological 
attributes, det 
rimental to 
man’s best 
efforts. Moral 
ideas were an 
afterthought, 
and from no 
part of theolo 


gy. All beautiful, altruistic impulses 






everything in this world. 
N Xe pS O happens because some 
y's thing else happened a 
‘) thousand years ago or 
| yesterday, and the result 
©, could not possibly be dif 
sa ree what it is, why besiege 
Heaven with prayer? 
@ We go forward only as we leave 
hate behind ; if we sow hate we must 


a = 
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reap hate. We awaken in others the 


same attitude that we ‘hold toward 
them. ' 
Belief is an error if it excludes 
belief in its opposite. 

In man’s fearsome endeavor to 
make himself secure for another 
world, he has neglected this. 

We believe a thing first and skir 
mish for our proofs afterward. 

Man has tried to make peace with 
the skies, instead of making peace 
with his neighbor. 

The reformer is a savior or a rebel, 

al depending on whether he succeeds 
or-fails.. He is what he is regardless of 
what men think of him. 

@ There are two qualities that are 
the property only of strong men— 
confidence and resignation. 

What is best today can not fail to 
bring the best results tomorrow. 


piness, 


absurd, and centered on helping him 


self here and 


‘now, .has he 


prospered. . 

@ Man’s only 
enemy is him 
self, and this is 
on account of 
his ignorance 
of this world, 
and his super 
stitious belief 
in another. Our 
troubles, like 
diseases, all 
come from ig 
norance and 


~weakness, and 


through our 
ignorance are 
we weak and 
unable to ad 
just ourselves 
to better con 
ditions. The 
more we know 
of this world 
the better we 
think of it, and 
the better we 
are able to use 
it for our ad 
vancement se 


~So far as we 


can judge, the 
unknown cause 
that rules the 
world by un 
changing laws 
is a movement 
forward to hap 


growth, justice, peace and 


thrive better apart from theology. 
Glan the sum of the argument is, 
that all progress in mind, body, 
-and material things has come to man 


right. Therefore, the scientist, who 
perceives that all is good when rightly 
received and rightly understood, is 
really the priest and holy man—the 


mediator and explainer of the myste 
rious. As fast as we understand things 
they cease to be supernatural. The 
supernatural is the natural not yet 
understood. The theological priest 


who believes in 
a God anda 
Devil is the 
real modern 
infidel. 

@ The man of 
faith is the one 
who disregards 
all thought of 
“how it first 
happened,’’ 
and fixes his 
mind on the 
fact that he is 
here. The more 
he studies the 
conditions that 
surround him, 
the greater his 
faith in the 
truth that all is 
well se se 

If men had 
turned their 
attention to 
humanity, dis 
carding theolo 
ogy, using as 
much talent, 
time, money 
and effort in 
solving social 
problems as 
they have in 
trying to wring 
from the skies 
the secrets of 
the unknow 
able, this world 
would now bea 


veritable paradise. It is theology and 
not religion that has barred the en 
trance to the Garden of Eden, by 
diverting the attention of men from 
this world to another * * 
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= DO not see how any 
oN man, even though he be 
oN divine, could expect or 


cee oer doubted, denied and 
betrayed. 

@ God help all those who, through 
ignorance or folly, push from them 
the generous hearts that might bless 
and help. 

@. Teachers are those who educate 
people to appreciate the things they 
need. 

«© Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things : civilization is the expeditious 
way. 

@ We grow strong through doing 
things. 

@ Live so as to get the approbation 
of your Other Self, and success is 
yours. But pray that success may 
not come any faster than you are 
able to endure it. 

«@ Life is a movement outward, an 
unfolding, a development. 

@ The beauty with which loveadorns 
its object becomes at last the posses 
sion of the one who loves. 

@ Any man who plots another’s un 
doing is arranging his own. 


the years se oe 


— 
The test at last is this: What effect 
has a man’s life had on civilization? 
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L religious denominations now 
dimly perceive the trend of the 
times, and are gradually omitting 
theology from their teachings, and 
taking on ethics and sociology instead. 


We are evolv 
ing theology 
out and sociol 
ogy in. Theol 
ogy has ever 
been the foe of 
progress and 
the enemy of 
knowledge. It 
has professed 
to know all, 
having a reve 
lation direct 
from the Crea 
tor Himself, 
and has placed 
a penalty on all 
investigation 
and advance 
ment see se 

The age of en 
lightenment 
will not be 
here till every 
church has 
evolved into a 
schoolhouse, 
and every 
preacher is 
both a teacher 
and a pupil s« 

— 

The soul grows 
by leaps and 
bounds, by 
throes and 
throbs. A flash, 
and a glory 
is revealed for 
which you 


have been groping blindly through all 
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my, 


ay 






AN) 
had a friend.” 
@ The need of 
friendship is 
strong in every 
human heart. 
We crave the 
companionship 
of those who 
can under 
stand. The nos 
talgia of life 
presses, we sigh 
for ‘‘ home,” 
and long for 
the presence 
of one who 
sympathizes 
with our aspira 
tions, compre 
hends our 
hopes, andis 
able to partake 
of our joys. 


HEN Charles Kingsley was 
' asked for the secret of his 
exquisite sympathy and fine 
«0. imagination, 
~ space, and then answered,“ I 
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impossible. 


he paused a 








© 2 HAT think you the earth 
©) will be like when the 
ib Py Gs majority of men and 
el Kk =\\| women in it learn that 














¢ N 

ee to be simple and honest 
<2) and true is the part of 
wisdom, and that to work for Love 
and Beauty is the highest good ? 

@ I’d rather be the stupidest clod 
in Nature than to possess all knowl 
edge with no one to whom I could 
communicate it. 

@ The rugged battle of Fate, where 
strength is born, we shun. 

@ We are men and women, and our 
hopes and aims and final destiny are 
at last one—where one enjoys, all 
enjoy ; where one suffers, all suffer. 


ax 


lover is raised to heights otherwise 


@ Should the beloved pass from 
earth while this condition of exaltation 
exists, the conception is indelibly im 


pressed upon 
the soul, just 
as the last 
earthly view is 
saidtobephoto _ 
graphed upon 
the retina of 
the dead. The 
highest earthly 
relationship is 
in its very es 
sence fleeting, 
for men are 
fallible; and 
living in a 
world where 
material wants 
jostle, and time 
and change 
play their 
ceaseless parts, 
gradual obliter 
ation comes 


A thought is not our own until we 
impart it to another, and the confes 
sional seems to be a crying need of 
every human soul. The desire for sym 
pathy dwells in every human heart. 
@ We reach the divine through some 
one, and by dividing our joy with 
this one we double it, and come in 
touch with the universal. The sky is 
never so blue, the birds never sing so 
blithely, our acquaintances are never 
so gracious, as when we are filled with 
love Se Se 

Being in harmony with one we are in 
harmony with all. The lover idealizes 
and clothes the beloved with virtues 
that exist only in his imagination. The 
beloved is consciously or unconscious 
ly aware of this, and endeavors to 
fulfil the high ideal; and in the con- 
templation of the transcendent 
qualities that his mind has created, the 


and disillusion enters. But the mem 
ory of a sweet companionship once 
fully possessed, and snapped by Fate 
at its supremest moment, can never 
die from out the heart. All other 
troubles are swallowed up in this, and 
if the individual is of too stern a fiber 
to be completely crushed into the dust, 
time will come bearing healing, and 
the memory of that once ideal condi 
tion will chant in the heart a perpetual 
eucharist se Se 
A ND I hope the world has passed 
forever from the nightmare of 
pity for the dead: they have ceased 
from their labors and are at rest. 
© But for the living, when death has 
entered and removed the best friend, 
Fate has done her worst ; the plummet 
has sounded the depths of grief, and 
thereafter nothing can inspire terror. 
At one fell stroke all petty annoyances 
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and corroding cares are sunk into 
nothingness. The memory of a great 
love lives enshrined in undying amber. 
It affords a ballast ’gainst all the 
storms that blow, and although it 
lends an unut 
terable sad 
ness, it imparts 
anunspeakable 
peace. Where 
there is this [= 
haunting mem | 

ory of a great © 
love lost, there i 
is always char 
ity, forgiveness 
and a sym 
pathy that 
makes the man 
brother to all 
who suffer and 
endure. The 
individual him 
self is nothing: 
he has nothing 
to hope for, 
nothing to lose, 
nothing to win, 
and this constant memory of the high 
and exalted friendship that was once 
his is a nourishing source of strength ; 
it constantly purifies the mind and 
inspires the heart to nobler living and 
diviner thinking. The man is in com 
munication with elemental conditions. 
@ To have known an ideal friendship, 
and have it fade from your grasp and 
flee as a shadow before it is touched 
with the sordid breath of selfishness, 
or sullied by misunderstanding, is the 
highest good. And the constant dwell 
ing in sweet, sad recollection on the 
exalted virtues of the one that has 
gone, tends to crystallize these very 
virtues in the heart of him who medi 
tates them. The beauty with which 
love adorns its object becomes the 
possession of the one who loves. 

— 
Talk less and listen more *e se 





dition. 


ig sos = HE life of every man is a 
2) seamless garment—its 
Y woof his thoughts, its 
warp his deeds. When for 
4 him the roaring loom of 
) Time stopsand the thread 
aetoeres foolish people sometimes 
pont to certain spots in the robe 
and say, ‘“‘Oh, why did he not leave 
that out!” not knowing that every 
action of man is a sequence from 
off Fate’s spindle. 
@ Beauty is an Unseen Reality—an 
attempt to reveal a spiritual con 


@ In every big business or school, 
there is one man’s mental attitude 
that animates the whole institution. 
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The value of the thinker who writes 
or the writer who thinks, or the busi 
nessman who acts, is that he sup 
plies arguments for the people, and 
confirms all who are on his wire in 
their opinions, 
often before 
unuttered 
-_— 
Until you come 
to realize that 
many things 
you were sure 
of are not so, 
and many you 
scouted are 
true, you have 
not begun to 
live aw Se 
— 
A few conquer 
by fighting, but 
more battles 
are won by sub 
Mitting oe de 
— 
It is better to 
be only some 
times right than to be at all times 
WIONg Se Se» 
—_— 
Health and happiness can be found 
only out of doors se se 
— 
Upon every face is written the record 
of the life the man has led: the pray 
ers, the aspirations, the disappoint 
ments, all he hoped to be and was 
not—all are written there—nothing 
is hidden, nor indeed can be se se 
—_— 
Martyr and persecutor are usually cut 
from the same piece se se 
_ 
The only education that really counts 
evolves Character. Next comes Com 
petence, which is the ability to be 
useful. Third, and last, come Facts— 
but these can be secured through a 
clerk, the others you have to work for. 
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ESEQINY one who takes a trip up 
“> the Rhine can not but be seri 
“°\ ously impressed with the fact 
; * that the chief, almost the 
sole, business of man, until 

yesterday, Was War de Se 
At every bend of the storied river is a 
castle. Each point of vantage is 
crowned with a redoubt, or the ruins 
of one, where men, armed with every 
known weapon of their time, once bade 
defiance to other men, and challenged 
their brothers. No man could travel 
without an armed guard—every man 
went laden with the instruments of 
death. 
«@ The history of the race is a history 
of war and blood. The men who could 
kill most and quickest were the men 
who owned the earth, and those who 
destroyed most were those to whom 
all honors were paid se se 
Very gradually things have changed, 
until over the fairest portion of the 
earth, lifeand property are now secure. 
Men who mind their own business 
have nothing to fear, and those are 
safest who carry no weapons. The 
honors are going to men who build up, 
who can create. Within proper limits 
we may express ourselves upon any 
subject of vital interest—we give men 
the right to their own opinions, and 
everywhere it is understood that aman 
has a perfect right to be wrong in his 
conclusions as well as right. 

O more striking proof of change 

is found than in the fact that 
recently we have found public opinion 
forcing arbitration upon men who 
‘thad nothing to arbitrate.”’ The men 
who owned those castles and rock 
ribbed fortresses on the Rhine had 
nothing to arbitrate. They took their 
position and held it—but not forever. 
«@, It is the people who rule, for strong 
men are only strong as they are backed 
up by the people. Whenever the peo 
ple think deeply, sanely, and vibrate 
together, the rulers quickly fall in line. 
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«@ And now it has come to pass that 
people object to being used as stones 
and sticks to fight the battle of the 
seeming strong. Their quibbles, 
quarrels, feuds and selfish struggles 
for power are none of ours. Helen and 
Paris may elope for all of us—that is 
their affair—and all of Priam’s loud 
calls of “‘ To arms! ” fall upon the ears 
of men who have work of their own to 
do at home. 
@ And here is a prophecy : In America 
conscription will never again be 
attempted. It has gone and gone for 
ever. Arbitrate your differences—you 
both are right, and both are wrong. 
Fighting may test which side is the 
stronger, but not which side is more 
nearly right se se 
Calm deliberation will bring us near 
to truth, but heat, anger, strife and 
war only drive her far afield. 

HAT the world is fast getting rid 

of the thought of physical strife 
is very sure, but let us not plume our 
selves too much about it—we have a 
long way to travel yet. The idea of 
danger is strong upon us ; we have not 
gotten rid of the thought of struggle 
and strife se oe 
“Society is in league against all of 
its members,’’ wrote Emerson. And as 
once every clan was at enmity with 
every other clan, and every nation at 
war with every other nation, so yet 
does man in his heart distrust every 
other man. Suspicion, hate, jealousy, 
apprehension—all forms of fear—fill 
the hearts of men. The newspapers 
that have the largest circulation are 
those whose columns bulge with tales 
of disgrace, defeat and death. If joy 
comes to you, the news will go un 
heralded ; but should great grief, woe, 
disgrace, and hopes dashed upon the 
rocks be your portion, the wires will 
flash the news from continent to con 
tinent, and flaring headlines will tell 
the tale to people who never before 
heard of you se se 
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ND all this goes to prove that it 
is a satisfaction to a vast number 
of people to hear of the downfall of 
others—it is a gratification to them to 
know that disaster has caught some 
one in the toils. The newspapers print 
what the people want, and thus does 
the savage still swing his club and 
flourish his spear se se 
Ride in any American city, on the 
morning cars,.or upon any suburban 
train, and note the greedy grab for the 
daily papers, and observe how the 
savory morsels of scandal are rolled 
beneath the tongue. So long as men 
glory in the defeat of other men, it isa 
perversion of words to call this a 
Christian land. But as clan once uni 
ted with clan, and nation with nation 
for a mutual protection, so do a goodly 
number of people now recognize that 
men should unite with men—not only 
in deeds, but in thought—for a mutual 
benefit se se 
To hold a thought of fear is to pollute 
the mind—prejudice poisons, jealousy 
is a thing to zealously avoid, and hate 
hurts worse the one who hates om se 
ND the argument is this: So long 
as the thought of rivalry is rife, 
and jealousy, fear, unrest and hate are 
in our minds, we are still in the 
Savage state. 
«@ War robs men of their divine birth 
right, and turns the tide of being back 
to chaos. You have so much life— 
what will you do with it? If you lose 
it pulling down other lives, you shall 
soon forfeit your own. And even 
though you do not do an overt de 
structive act, the thought of hate and 
fear reacts to your disadvantage, 
honeycombs the will and tends to 
destroy the tissues of your body se oe 
Every school, factory, store and in 
stitution is to a degree a hotbed of 
strife, jealousy and heart-burning. 
Plot and counterplot fill the air. There 
is disappointment, discontent and 
apprehension everywhere. The em 
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ployees or helpers unite in friendships, 
and all exclusive friendships breed fac 
tions, feuds, and tend in the end to sep 
arate men. Beware of chums—they 
only pool their weaknesses. He is 
strongest who stands alone. Be a friend 
to all—stand by all—speak well of all. 
If you lend a willing ear to any man’s 
troubles, you make them your own, 
and you do not lessen his. By listening 
to tales of trouble you absorb trouble 
—that is to say, you take discord into 
your being. And the more discord you 
have in your cosmos the weaker are 
you—you are that much nearer death 
and dissolution. The more harmony 
you possess the stronger you are. The 
institution that succeeds in a masterly 
way is the one that has at its head a 
man of strong, stern and inflexible 
purpose. The more this man keeps his 
eye on the central idea—the more he 
focuses on his work—and keeps fear 
and hesitation and distrust at bay, the 
more sure he is to win. 

The soil is bounteous, the moun 
tains full of precious gifts, the oppor 
tunity to work is everywhere. Society 
needs men who can serve it—human 
ity wants help, the help of the strong, 
sensible, unselfish man. The age is 
crying for men—civilization wants 
men who can save it from dissolution ; 
and those who can benefit it most are 
those who are freest from prejudice, 
hate, revenge, whim and fear. 

WO thousand years ago lived One 

who saw the absurdity of a man 
loving only his friend—He saw that 
this meant faction, lines of social 
cleavage, with ultimate discord, and 
so He painted the truth large, and 
declared we should love our enemies 
and do good to those who might de 
spitefully use us. He was one with the 
erring, the weak, the insane, the poor, 
and so free was He from prejudice and 
fear that we have confounded Him 
with Deity, and confused Him with 
the maker of the worlds. He was one set 
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apart, because He had no competition 
in the matter of love. It is not neces 
sary for us to leave our task and pat 
tern our lives after His, but if we can 
imitate His divine patience and keep 
thoughts of discord out of our lives, 
we, too, can work such wonders that 
men will indeed truthfully say that 
we are the Sons of God. 
@ There isn’t so much rivalry here 
—be patient, generous, kind, even to 
foolish folk and absurd people. Do not 
extricate yourself—be one with all— 
be universal. So little competition is 
there in this line that any man in any 
walk of life, who puts jealousy, hate 
and fear behind him, can make him 
self distinguished. And all good things 
shall be his—they will flow to him. 
Power gravitates to the man who can 
use it—and love is the highest form of 
power that exists. If ever a man shall 
live who has infinite power, he will be 
found to be one who has infinite love. 
And the way to be patient, and gener 
ous—to free yourself from discord—is 
not to take a grip on yourself and 
strive to be kind—not that. Just don’t 
think much about it, but lose your 
self in your work se se 
not go out of your way to do 
good, but do good whenever it 
comes your way. Men who make a 
business of doing good to others are 
apt to hate others in the same oc 
cupation. Simply be filled with the 
thought of good, and it will radiate— 
you do not have to bother about it, 
any more than you need trouble about 
your digestion. Do not be disturbed 
about saving your soul—it will be 
saved if you make it worth saving. 
Do your work. Think the good. And 
evil, which is a negative condition, 
shall be swallowed up by good. If you 
think only good, you will think no 
evil. Life is a search for power. To 
have power you must have life, and 
life in abundance. And life in abun 
dance comes only through great love. 


An American Bible 









{i ,ORK to please yourself and 
7S ))— you develop and strengthen. 
“20 the artistic conscience. Cling 
*“0) to that and it shall be your 
mentor in times of doubt; 
you need no other. There are writers 
who would scorn to write a muddy 
line, and would hate themselves for a 
year and a day should they dilute 
their thought with the platitudes of 
the fear-ridden people. Be yourself 
and speak your mind today, though it 
contradict all you have said before. 
And above all, in art, work to please 
yourself—that other self which stands 
over and behind you, looking over 
your shoulder, watching your every 
act, word and deed—knowing your 
every thought. 
@ Michelangelo would not paint a 
picture to order. “‘ I have a critic who 
is more exacting than you,” said 
Meissonier; ‘“‘it is my other self.” 
Rosa Bonheur painted pictures just to 
please her other self, and never gave a 
thought to any one else; and having 
painted to please herself, she made her 
appeal to the great common heart of 
humanity—the tender, the noble, the 
receptive, the earnest, the lovable, the 
sympathetic. That is why Rosa Bon 
heur stands first among the women 
artists of all time: she worked to 
please her other self. That is the 
reason Rembrandt, who lived at the 
time Shakespeare lived, is today with 
out a rival in portraiture. He had the 
courage to make an enemy. When at 
work he never thought of any one 
but his other self, and so he infuses 
soul into every canvas. The limpid 
eyes look down into yours from the 
walls and tell of love, pity, earnestness, 
and deep sincerity. Man, like Deity, 
creates in his own image, and when 
he portrays some one else, he pictures 
himself, too—this provided his work 
is art se se 
If it is but an imitation of something 
seen somewhere, or done by some one 
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else, or done to please a patron with 
money, no breath of life has been 
breathed into its nostrils, and it is 
nothing, save possibly dead perfection 
—no more. Is it easy to please your 
other self? Try it for a day. Begin to 
morrow morning and say: “‘ This day 
I will live as becomes a man. I will be 
filled with good-cheer and courage. I 
will do what is right; I will work for 
the highest ; I will put soul into every 
hand-grasp, every smile, every expres 
sion—into all my work. I will live to 
satisfy my other self.”” You think it is 
easy? Try it for a day 2 oe 

—_— 
If a man has faith in his power, he can 
wait. 

— 
Few people, comparatively, think for 
themselves. 

—_— 

Do not separate yourself from plain 
people ; be one with all—be universal. 
— 

Graft is a fool policy. 
—_— 
¥ \T is well to realize that it is 
/<) the patient man who wins. 





40) anxious about results, is the 

~ best way to go after and secure 
a big result. This does not mean that 
you are to sell yourself as a slave. If 
your present position does not give 
you an opportunity to grow, and you 
know of a better place, why go to the 
better place, by all means. The point I 
make is simply this: If you care to 
remain in a place, you can never 
better your position by striking for 
higher wages or for favors of any kind. 
@ The employee who drives a sharp 
bargain and is fearful that he will not 
get all he earns, never will. There are 
men who are set on a hair-trigger— 
always ready to make demands when 
there is a rush of work, and who 
threaten to walk out if their demands 
are not acceded to. The demands may 
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be acceded to, but this kind of help 
is always marked on the timebook for 
dismissal, when work gets scarce and 
business dull. Such men are out of 
employment about half the time, and 
the curious part of it is, they never 
know why. As a matter of pure 
worldly wisdom—just cold-blooded 
expediency—if I were an employee I 
would never mention wages. I would 
focus right on my work and do it. 
@ The man that endures is the man 
that wins. I would never harass my 
employer with inopportune proposi 
tions. I would give him peace, and 
I would lighten his burdens. Person 
ally I would never be in evidence, 
unless it were positively necessary— 
my work would tell its own story. 
@, The cheerful worker who goes 
ahead and makes himself a necessity 
to the business—never adding to the 
burden of his superiors—will sooner 
or later get all that is his due, and 
more. He will not only get pay for 
his work, but he will get a bonus for 
his patience and another for his good 
cheer se se 

The man who makes a strike to have 
his wages raised from fifteen to eight 
een dollars a week may get the 
increase, and then his wages will 
stay there. Had he kept quiet and 
just been intent on making himself 
a five-thousand-dollar man, he might 
have gravitated straight to a five’ 
thousand dollar desk. I would not 
risk spoiling my chances for a large 
promotion by asking for a small one. 
And it is but a trite truism to say 
that no man ever received a large 
promotion because he demanded it 
—he got it because he could fill the 
position, and for no other reason. 
Ask the man who receives a ten 
thousand dollar a year salary how he 
managed to bring it about, and he 
will tell you that he just did his work 
as well as he could. Never did such 
aman go on a strike. The most suc 
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cessful strike is a defeat; and had 
this man been a striker by nature, 
sudden and quick to quarrel, jealous 
of his rights, things would have con 
spired to keep him down and under. 
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so does the great reward gravitate 
to the patient man. It is but common 
to believe in him who believes in him 
self, but if you would do aught 
uncommon, believe yet in him who 


I do not care 
how clever he 
may be or how 
well educated, 
his salary 
would have 
been eighteen a 
week at the 
furthest, with a 
very tenuous 
hold upon his 


jOb se Se 
TE that en 
dureth un 
to the end shall 
be saved. At 
hotels the man 
who complains 
is the man 
against whom 
the servants 
are ever in 
league; and 
the man who 
complains 
mostisthe man 
who has the 








=<7, EXPECT to see the day 
5 ro when overwrought nerves 
hi) 5 in teacher or pupil will be 
) xe ‘| unknown, for joy will 
a5) »(4 take the place of anxiety, 
“2 and all the bugaboos of 
fexanint! ‘will be consigned to limbo. 
Examinations are just what the 
word signifies—pulling up the plant 
to get a look at the root. 
«, He who stands still is lost. _ 
@. The serene point of view is obtain 
able only by holding the spirit in 
equipoise ; by letting slip the shackles 
of hurry; by anchoring fast to the 
one greatest thing, ‘‘ Peace.” 
@ Would n’t you walk a hundred 
miles to hear Shakespeare, Beethoven 
or Stradivari preach? I want no 
studio theories to guide me in the 
way of life, but all day will I listen to 
the one who has Lived 6c» se 


does not be 
lieve in him 
self Se Se 
— 
To repeat an 
unkind truth is 
just as bad as 
to invent a lie. 
— 
If you have not 
known pover 
ty, heart-hun 
ger and misun 
derstanding, 
God has over 
looked you, 
and you are to 
be pitied Se 2 
—_— 
@ Health is a 
gift, but you 
have to work to 
keep it se Se 
— 
@. The great 
books are those 
the authors had 


least at home. 

@ If you are defamed, let Time vindi 
cate you—silence is a thousand times 
better than explanation. Explanations 
do not explain. Let your life be its 
own excuse for being-——cease all expla 
nations and all apologies, and just 
live your life. By minding your own 
business, you give others an oppor 
tunity to mind theirs; and depend 
upon it, the great souls will appreciate 
you for this very thing. 

@,I am not sure that absolute, per 
fect justice comes to everybody in 
this world; but I do know that the 
best way to get justice is not to be 
too anxious about it. As love goes to 
those who do not lie in wait for it, 


to write to get 

rid of; the only immortal songs are 
those sung because the singer could 
not help it Se Se 

— 
He who imparts cheerfulness is adding 
to the wealth of the world se oe 

—_— 
@ Calvinism has gone, but it had 
several advantages: for one thing it 
gave you peace by supplying a Hell 
for your rivals and enemies. 

—_— 
In a world where death is, there is no 
time for hate. 

_— 
The saint is the businessman who 
keeps his word and is always on time. 
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~ made a little speech at the 
, funeral of the late Julius 
“0, Ceesar, wherein he paid great 
compliment to his subject »«- 
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@ He who confers the greatest service 
at the least expense is the man whom 
we will crown with honor and clothe 
with riches se se 

Any other policy is running on its rim 


Among other 
pleasant things 
reported by the 
press, Mr. An 
tony said, ‘“‘ He 
brought many 
captives home 
to Rome whose 
ransoms did the 
general coffers 
fill.” 

© Julius Cesar 
knew only one 
way to make 
money, and 
that was to 
hold somebody 
up. He knew 
how to use the 
taxing power 
of the State, 
gadvif the 
parties taxed 
did not respond 
he knew how to 
go after them 
and collect the 






YO not stop to think about 
~.. who are with you, and 
what men are against 
| you. It matters little at 
el ey, the last—both the ability 
<== to harm and the ability 
to help are overestimated. 

© He who influences the thought of 
his time influences all the times that 
follow. He has made his impress on 
eternity. 

« With approval from the Elect 
Few, the opinions of the many matter 
little. 

@ Yesterday’s triumphs belong to 
yesterday, with all of yesterday’s de 
feats and sorrows. The day is here, 
the time is Now. 

@ I believe in a Religion of Service 
—not a religion of services. 

@ We awaken in others the same at 
titude of mind we hold towards them. 


on the high 
clutch, headed 
for the cliff «- 
We live in an 
age of business. 
Economics is 
fast becoming 
a science. 

© Thereis only 
one sin, and 
that is waste. 
@ And disuse 
and misuse are 
both forms of 
Waste see Se 
The best brains 
of the world 
are at work 
now endeavor 
ing to eliminate 
lost motion 
and take up 
the economic 
slack se 3 
The men who 
are making the 
biggest for 


amount due. 
@ He fined one concern in Gaul 
twenty-nine million sesterces, and col 
lected it on a body attachment, 
vulgarly called kidnaping. 
@ Julius Cesar was a lawyer. and 
a lawyer knows only one way to make 
money—and that is to get yours. 
@ The businessman of today is a 
creator, a builder and an economist. 
He who thinks otherwise is a Marxian 
Socialist and a small-bore petty diplo 
docus %e %e 

HE only way to make money is to 

render a service for humanity : to 
supply something that people want, 
and to carry things from where they 
are plentiful to where they are needed. 


tunes are ma 

king their money out of by-products. 
@ That is to say, the thing that was 
once thrown away and discarded is 
now being coined into cash se 

ALF of the population in America 

are engaged in farming. Farming 
is a primal need, because we get our 
food out of the soil. 
@ Next to food, love is the chief 
requisite, and no man is loving, lovely 
or lovable who is on half-rations se 
Richard Cobden put this concisely 
when he said, ‘“‘ The ratio of marriages 
keeps pace with the price of corn,” 
Only well-fed people are capable of 
love, and a corn-fed product is always 
PFOSPerOUS se oe 
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Next to farming in importance comes 
transportation, because a thing has to 
be at a certain place at a certain time 
in order to possess value. The railroads 
bridge time and annihilate space °e 
The third most 
important 
thing in the 
world is manu 
facturing, 
which is taking 
raw products 
and combining 
them into 
forms of use 
and beauty. 

©. The fourth 
most impor 
tant thing is 
distribution. 
Our great cities 
are centers 
where vast 
warehouses are 
located, and 
these ware 
houses gather together the products 
of the farm, the factory, the mine 
and the sea, and distribute them to 
the millions who need them se #& 
The fifth most important thing in 
the world is banking. The banker is 
one who takes the savings of the 
people and loans out again a certain 
per cent of these savings to the people 
who can use money to make more 
money. Statistics show that, with a 
fair capital to start on, the banker 
can safely loan out eighty-five per 
cent of his deposits and at all times 
stand ready to meet the checks of his 
CUStOMETS de> Se» 

Banking is a great move in economics, 
as it keeps money active instead of 
allowing it to be stored away in the 
ginger-jar and in the unsafe and unsan 
itary clock, where the mice and the 
cockroaches do congregate and thieves 
break through and steal you to a 
standstill oe se 





but absurd. 


A » rior just in the ratio that 
é they possess certain qual 
|| ities: truth, honor, frank 
{2 ness, health, system, in 
i ye) dustry, kindliness, good 
cheer and a spirit of helpfulness are 
so far beyond any mental acquisition 
that comparisons are not only odious 


@, Folks who never do any more than 
they get paid for, never get paid for 
any more than they do. 

@, Whenever any good comes our 
way, let us enjoy it to the fullest and 
then pass it along in another form. 


An American Bible 


The sixth most important thing is 
advertising, which is telling who and 
where you are, and what you have to 
offer in the way of service or commod 
ity. The only man who should not 
advertise is the 
man who has 
nothing to 
offer, and such 
a person is a 
dead one— 
whether he 
knows it ornot. 
For him, Cha 
ron’s mudscow 
is grating on 
the sands, and 
the boom of 
the surf can be 
heard just be 
yond the har 
bor-bar 2e 
— 
Man has con 
stantly grown 
in power, wis 
dom, excellence and worth. If he has 
fallen, it has been up, not down. 
— 

3] YMPATHY, Knowledge and 
me ee Poise seem to be the three 
SN Ria) ingredients that are most 
“eee, needed in forming the Gentle 
man. I place these elements 
according to their value. No man is 
great who does not have Sympathy 
plus, and the greatness of men can 
safely be gauged by their sympathies. 
Sympathy and imagination are twin 
sisters. Your heart must go out to all 
men, the high, the low, the rich, the 
poor, the learned, the unlearned, the 
good, the bad, the wise and the foolish 
—it is necessary to be one with them 
all, else you can never comprehend 
them. Sympathy !—it is the touch 
stone to every secret, the key to all 
knowledge, the open sesame to all 
hearts. Put yourself in the other man’s 
place: then you will know why he 
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thinks certain things and does certain 
deeds. Put yourself in his place, and 
your blame will dissolve itself into 
pity, and your tears will wipe out the 
record of his misdeeds. The saviors 
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than in conscious life. It is a spiritual 
quality, and is felt more than it is 
seen. It is not a matter of bodily size, 
nor of bodily attitude, nor attire, nor 
of personal comeliness ; it is a state of 


of the world 
have simply 
been men with 
wondrous sym 
pathy. But 
Knowledge 
must go with 
sympathy, else 
the emotions 
will become 
maudlin and 
pity may be 
wasted ona 
poodle instead 
of ona child; on 
a field-mouse 
instead of on 
a human soul. 
Knowledge in 
use is wisdom, 





€ aw =~Yi NTHUSIASM is the lu 
oN bricant that makes the 
A%\ wheels of Trade go 
/ round. A grouch is sand 
x”(4 in the bearings. Enthu 
siasm, like factory mel 
gnthiolia? is catching. 

@. Paths of kindness are paved with 
happiness. 

@, Everything, good or bad, reacts on 
the doer. 

@ Society is very tolerant: it for 
gives everything but truth. 

@ The Millennium will never come 
until governments cease from gov 
erning and the meddler is at rest oe» 


inward being, 
and of knowing 
your cause is 
just. And so 
you see it isa 
great and pro 
found subject 
after all, great 
in its ramifica 
tions, limitless 
in extent, im 
plying the en 
tire science of 
right living. I 
once met aman 
who was de 
formed in body 
and little more 
than a dwarf, 
but who had 


and wisdom 
implies a sense of values—you know 
a big thing from a little one, a valua 
ble fact from a trivial one. Tragedy 
and comedy are simply questions of 
value; a little misfit makes us laugh, 
a great one is tragedy and cause for 
expression of grief se se 
(use is the strength of body and 
strength of mind to control your 
Sympathy and your Knowledge se oe 
Unless you control your emotions, 
they run over and you stand in the 
slop. Sympathy must not run riot, 
or it is valueless and tokens weakness 
instead of strength. In every hospital 
for nervous disorders are to be found 
many instances of this loss of control. 
The individual has Sympathy but not 
Poise, and therefore his life is worth 
less to himself and to the world Se 
He symbols inefficiency, and not help 
fulness. Poise reveals itself more in 
voice than in words; more in thought 
than in action; more in atmosphere 


such Spiritual 
Gravity—such Poise—that to enter a 
room where he was, was to feel his 
presence and acknowledge his supe 
riority. To allow Sympathy to waste 
itself on unworthy objects is to deplete 
one’s life forces. To conserve is the 
part of wisdom, and reserve is a neces 
sary element in all good literature, as 
well as in everything else se se 
OISE being the control of our 
Sympathy and Knowledge, it im 
plies a possession of these attributes, 
for without Sympathy and Knowledge 
you have nothing to control but your 
physical body. To practise Poise as 
a mere gymnastic exercise, or study 
in etiquette, is to be self-conscious, 
stiff, preposterous and ridiculous de a» 
Those who cut such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven as make angels 
weep, are men void of Sympathy and 
Knowledge trying to cultivate Poise. 
Their science is a mere matter of what 
to do with arms and legs. Poise is a 
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question of spirit controlling flesh, 
heart controlling attitude. 
@ Get Knowledge by coming close 
to Nature. That man is the greatest 
who best serves his kind. Sympathy 
and Knowledge are for use—you ac 
quire that you may give out; you 
accumulate that you may bestow. 
And as God has given unto you the 
sublime blessings of Sympathy and 
Knowledge, there will come to you a 
wish to reveal your gratitude by giv 
ing them out again; for the wise man 
is aware that we retain spiritual 
qualities only as we give them away. 
Let your light shine. To him that 
hath shall be given. The exercise of 
wisdom brings wisdom; and at the 
last the infinitesimal quantity of 
man’s knowledge, compared with the 
Infinite, and the smallness of man’s 
Sympathy when compared with the 
source from which ours is absorbed, 
will evolve an abnegation and a 
humility that will lend a perfect 
Poise. The Gentleman is a man with 
perfect Sympathy, Knowledge and 
Poise se se 

— 
A good name is preferable to a good 
time se se 

— 
You can not reform a man who has 
a great many little faults, but no big 
ONES se se 

— 
All wise men know that to help your 
self is to help humanity se se 

-_ 
That which has been done is dead; 
that which is now being done is dying ; 
that only is alive which remains to 
do se se 

— 
The man who does not relax and hoot 
a few hoots voluntarily, now and then, 
is in great danger of hooting hoots 
and standing on his head for the 
edification of the pathologist and 
trained nurse, a little later On Se oe 


An American Bible 


~~» AURICE MAETERLINCK 
¥J> says that one bee can never 
make honey, for the reason 
“that a bee alone has no 
intelligence. Bees succeed 
only by working for the good of other 
bees. A single bee, separated from 
the hive, is absolutely helpless, yet 
a hive of bees has a very great and 
well-defined purpose and intelligence. 
© And this intelligence, Maeterlinck 
calls, ‘‘ The Spirit of the Hive.” *e ee 
Occasionally a bee will go off to the 
fields and come back gorged with 
honey, bringing nothing for the com 
mon stock, and this bee is quickly 
killed—stung to death by a self- 
appointed committee who sit on the 
case, and seem to consider that any 
bee that loses sight of the Spirit of 
the Hive and works for private good 
is sick, criminally insane, and can not 
be allowed longer to cumber good 
SPAce se se 
Now it is quite probable that if we 
could communicate with a bee, and 
ask it why it makes honey, it would 
say, ‘‘ I make honey because I choose 
to,” just as Schopenhauer’s boulder 
that rolled down hill explained that it 
did so because it found a peculiar 
pleasure and satisfaction in so doing. 
@ Men think they do certain things 
because they choose, but the actual 
fact is they simply succumb to the 
strongest attraction and call it choice. 
Isn’t a man under the domain of 
Natural Law just as much as a bee? 
I think so. The recognition of this 
great truth concerning the Solidarity 
of the Race marks a mental epoch 
in the onward and upward march. 
@ With the bee, there is seemingly 
no evolution. The Spirit of the Hive is 
fixed within narrow limits. With man, 
the Spirit of the Hive, or, if you pre 
fer, the Spirit of the Times, or the 
“ Zeitgeist,” is a constantly changing 
spiritual entity oe oe 
Ancicnt Athens was made and con 





Elbert Hubbard 


trolled by fourteen men. But these 
masterly men did not represent the 
“ Zeitgeist,” nor were they strong 
enough to form the Spirit of the Hive. 
They kept the many in subjection 
by the seductive ecclesiasticon—by 
shows, spectacles, pomps, processions, 
and when danger at home became 
imminent, the mob was diverted by 
a foreign war 2 So 

As long as the actual “ Zeitgeist ” of 
Greece was saturated with religious 
fanaticism, superstition and a childish 
tantrum tendency, the fourteen great 
men of Athens, who for just thirty-six 
years sat on the lid, were in a very 
dangerous position. 

@ The miracle is that they kept the 
beast down and under long enough 
to build the temples and embellish 
them with undying works of art. 
But they were allowed to do their 
work, only by pandering to the hoi 
polloi idea that the statues repre 
sented the gods in Elysium, and that 
the Pantheon was for the habitation 
of Zeus himself. To find the Deity 
in yourself by producing Art was a 
truth the many could not compre 
hend, and when Praxiteles hinted at 
it, his temerity cost him his life se se 
When Phidias placed his own portrait 
with that of Pericles upon a sacred 
shield, the glory that was Greece got 
its death sentence se se 

The mumble of discontent finally grew 
into a roar. Socrates was passed the 
hemlock, and all the fourteen actual 
gods who made the glory were either 
killed or ostracized—robbed, dis 
graced, undone ‘ Se 

The “‘Zeitgeist” had its way. Socrates, 
Euclid, Pericles, Phidias, Herodotus, 
Empedocles and Sophocles no more 
represented the Spirit of the Hive 
that existed at Athens, than Jesus 
represented the “ Zeitgeist ” of Jerusa 
lem in the age of Augustus. 

@ Savonarola, Tyndale, Ridley, Huss, 
Wyclif, George Wishart, were martyrs 
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all to the Spirit of the Times. Yet 
Socrates, Jesus, Savonarola, Old John 
Brown—none of Freedom’s illustri 
ous dead, died in vain.They died that 
we might live ; and as a single drop of 
aniline will tint an entire cask of water, 
so has the blood of martyrs tinted the 
Spirit of the Times and given us a 
peculiar and different ‘“‘ Zeitgeist ’”’ 
from that which we would otherwise 
have had se Se 

The death of Lincoln created a senti 
ment which the living man could not, 
and which in time brought the entire 
South to an acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of his cause. 

@ The “ Zeitgeist,’ not being able to 
understand or assimilate the doctrines 
of the seers and prophets, killed them. 
The man who preaches doctrines or 
performs deeds contrary to the Spirit 
of the Times is ever regarded as the 
enemy of the State, a menace to 
society, and is snuffed out. Whether 
he be above the law or below it 
matters not: the saviors of the world 
have always been hanged between 
thieves. This full, frank, free expres 
sion which we now enjoy is the pre 
cious legacy of a blood-stained past. 
And it is for us, the living, to see that 
these dead shall not have died in vain. 
Familiarity breeds indifference, if not 
contempt, and whether there be men 
now living as great as those fourteen 
in the time of Pericles, it would be 
difficult to determine. 

«But this we know—we have a 
Spirit of the Hive now that is making 
honey honestly, and that, too, of a 
satisfactory quality, while the honey 
of Hymettus was made by that im 
mortal fourteen who worked by 
stealth, plot, plan and connivance. 
@, Our Spirit of the Times is of a 
kind unequaled in history. We have 
thousands upon thousands of men 
and women who are thinking great 
and noble thoughts and doing great 
and splendid work se se 
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Our “ Zeitgeist ” is sensitive, restless, 
alert, impressionable, progressive, and 
is making for righteousness. The man 
who can imagine a better religion than 
now exists is allowed to throw his 


An American Bible 


HE success of every great man 
hinges on one thing—to pick 
your men to do the work. The efforts 
of any one man count for so very 
little! It all depends on the selection 


vision on the 
screen, and he 
who can imag 
ine a better 
government 
than we now 
have, is not 
hanged for his 
pains, but is 
allowed to 
express his 
dream se oe 

Public opinion 
rules. No law 
that iscontrary 
to the “Zeit 
geist’ can be 
enforced se se 
Judges trans 
late and inter 
pret the laws 
to suit the 
Spirit of the 
Times. Every 
man who 
speaks out loud 
and clear is 
tinting the 
“‘ Zeitgeist.”’ 
Every man 
who expresses 





O love the plain, homely, 

Yr Nay: 

Tl Xe id NO} 

) 1s, 
e : 


common, simple things of 
WAS, earth, of these to sing ; to 
“—**) make the familiar beauti 
<#m: ful and the commonplace 
‘>, enchanting; to cause 
to burn with the actual 
presence of God—this is the poet’s 
office. 
«© Everything done in haste has to be 
done over again. 
@ Co-operation, not Competition, 
is the life of business. 
«@ The fool fools nobody but himself. 
That is why he is a fool. 
© Books, like friends, should be few 
and well chosen. Like friends, too, we 
should return to them again and 
again—for, like true friends, they 
will never fail us—never cease to 
instruct—never cloy. 
@ Blessed is that man who has 
found his work. 
@ Whom the gods love die young, 
no matter how long they live 2 













and manage 
ment of men to 
carry out your 
plans. In every 
successful con 
cern, whether 
it be bank, 
school, factory, 
steamship com 
pany or rail 
road, the spirit 
of one manruns 
through and 
animates the 
entire institu 
tion. The suc 
cess or failure 
of the enter 
prise turns on 
the mental, 
moral and spir 
itual qualities 
of this one 
man. And the 
leader who can 
imbue an army 
of workers with 
a spirit of ear 
nest fidelity to 
duty, an un 
swerving desire 


what he hon 

estly thinks is true is changing the 
Spirit of the Times. Thinkers help 
other people to think, for they formu 
late what others are thinking. No per 
son writes or thinks alone—thought is 
in the air, but its expression is neces 
sary to create a tangible Spirit of the 
Times oe oe 

_— 

Mother Nature is kind, and if she 
deprives us of one thing she gives us 
another—happiness seems to be meted 
out to each and all in equal portions. 


to do the thing 
that should be done, and always with 
animation, kindness and good-cheer, 
should be ranked with the great of 
the earth %e 
—_— 

The wise hold all earthly ties lightly 
—they are stripping for eternity * 
— 

The value of a thinker who writes, or 
of a writer who thinks, is that he 
supplies arguments for the people 
and confirms all who are on his wire 
in opinions often before uttered * 


——— 


Elbert Hubbard 
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“SVT is well to cultivate a mild, 
29 gentle and sympathetic voice, 
©) \))\ and the one way to secure a 
“>, mild, gentle and sympathetic 

voice is to be mild, gentle and 
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rises to a screech, subsides into a purr, 
or bellows like the vagrant winds. 
Anxiety and intent are shown, and 
your case is lost. If you fear you will 
not be understood, you probably will 


sympathetic. 
The voice is 
the index of the 
soul. Children 
do not pay 
much attention 
to your words: 
they judge of 
your intent by 
your voice. 
Your voice reas 
sures. ‘‘My 
sheep know my 
voice.’’ We 
judge each 
other more by 
voice than by 
language, for 
voice colors 
speech, and if 
your voice does 
not corrobo 
rate your 
words, doubt 
will follow. We 
are won or 
repelled bya 
voice. Your 
dog does not 
obey your 
actual words— 
he does, how 





*y) and punishment, as these 
>\\\ terms are ordinarily 
used. There are only 


sow, and we reap what 
we have sown. 

@ Prayer is an emotional exercise ; 
an endeavor to bring the will into a 
state of harmony with the Divine 
Will; a rest and composure that 
gives strength by putting us in a 
position to partake of the strength 
of the Universal. 

@. The Devil gave us our relatives, 
but thank God we can choose our 
friends. 

© Be gentle and keep your voice low. 
© No literature that is not filled with 
subtle suggestiveness, flavored as it 
were with unuttered feeling, can live. 
Great literature ever casts a mys 
terious purple shadow. 

« Happiness is a habit—cultivate it. 


not. If the voice 
is allowed to 
come natur 
ally, easily and 
gently, it will 
take on every 
tint and emo 
tion of the 
mind. So to get 
back to the 
place of begin 
ning, my ad 
vice is this: 
The way to cul 
tivate the voice 
is not to culti 
vate it so se 

The voice is 
the sounding 
board of the 
soul. God made 
it right. If your 
soul is filled 
with truth, 
your voice will 
vibrate with 
love, echo with 
sympathy, and 
fill yourhearers 
with the desire 
to do, to be and 
to become. 


ever, read your intents in your voice. 
@ The best way to cultivate the voice 
is not to think about it. Actions be 
come regal only when they are uncon 
scious; and the voice that convinces, 
that holds us captive, that leads and 
lures us on, is used by its owner 
unconsciously. Fix your mind on the 
thought, and the voice will follow. 
If you fear you will not be understood, 
you are losing the thought—it is slip 
ping away from you—and you are 
thinking of the voice. Then your voice 


Your desire will be theirs. By their 
voices ye shall know them. 
© Peace—be still ! Feel that, and then 
say it, and your voice shall be a word 
of command that even the elements 
will obey se oe 

— 
Knowledge is the distilled essence of 
our intuitions, corroborated by experi 
ENce 2 Se 

— 
Man’s actions may be right, but his 
reasons for these actions never are. 
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ere (ek IFE is a voyage, and we are 
Sees all of us sailing under sealed 
iat orders # Se 
yee We plan, plot, scheme and 
arrange, and some fine day 
Fate steps in and our dreams are 
tossed into the yeasty deep. 
© We grin and bear it—anyway, we 
bear it: it is the only thing to do. 
@ We swallow our disappointment, 
and the years pass, as the years do, 
for that is a way things have. ‘“‘ And,”’ 
says Doctor Draper, ‘‘ over the eve 
ning of our dreams there steals the 
thought that we have been used by 
an Unknown Power for an Unseen 
End.” se se 
Gabriel is always out of the particular 
thing we want most, but he gives us 
something else just as good—and the 
strange part is, it is just as good. We 
never ask for loss, disappointment and 
grief, but these are the packages often 
handed us se sw 
“ Merciful Christ! Is this for me? ” 
YOU Cry Se de 
And Fate with shrouded head mur 
murs, “‘ Yes, for you,” and turns away 
and you are alone with your bitter 
NESS de de 
The years go by and there comes 
the earnest suspicion that all is good 
—even the wormwood and the gall. 

— 
True work is_ self-expression, 
revelation se Se 

—_—_ 
The cure for hoodlumism is manual 
training, and an industrial condition 
that will give the boy or girl work— 
congenial work—a fair wage, and a 
share in the honors of making things. 
Salvation lies in the Froebel methods 
carried into manhood se se 

— 
At last we must admit that the man 
who towers above his fellows is the 
one who has the power to make others 
work for him; a great success is not 
possible any other way se ow 






pak 


self- 


An American Bible 


It is a great blessing to be born into 
a family where strict economy of time 
and money is necessary. The idea that 
nothing shall be wasted and that each 
child must carve out for himself a 
career is a thrice-blessed privilege. 
Rich parents are an awful handicap 
to youth: few, indeed, there be who 
have the strength to stand prosperity. 

[- —— 
Society does not punish those who 
sin, but those who sin and conceal 
not cleverly se &» 

—_— 
The mouth Rote the flesh; the 
eye the soul 2» se 

—_— 
While I do not know anything about 
it for certain, it is my opinion that 
at the Last Great Day the folks who 
stayed around home and pruned their 
vines and tended their flocks and loved 
their wives and children will fare a 
deal better than those other men who 
made war on innocent people and 
tried to render them homeless. Of 
course, I may be wrong about this, 
but I can not help having an opinion. 
Writers seldom write the things they 
think: they simply write the things 
they think other folks think they 
think se se 

—_— 
People are always asking me to follow 
their advice, but they are never willing 
to tell which way it went se se 

— 
Of course we shall all die (I ’Il admit 
that), and further we may be a long: 
time dead (I ’ll admit that), and fur 
ther, we may be going through the 
world for the last time—as to that I 
do not know—but while we are here 
it seems the part of reason to devote 
our energies to that which brings as 
few heart-pangs to ourselves and to 
others as possible. We are here and 
some day we must go, and surely 
we would like to depart gracefully. 


Elbert Hubbard 


WOVE is for the lover—Love 
S) for love’s sake. That dictum 
¥ is just as new, and just as 
*. modern, as that work is for 
the worker °e se 

The Bible says nothing about the love 
of a man and a woman being a bless 
ing for its own sake. The men who 
wrote the Bible knew no more about 
it than they knew of the practical 
value of electricity. Love for its own 
sake is a new proposition. Solomon 
knew nothing of it. The New Testa 
ment is not wholly silent, however, 
for it gives a glimmer when the 
Master defends the woman by saying, 
“She loved much.” But Paul was 
blind and deaf to love in its essence. 
He regards love as a weakness, and 
says, “‘It is better to marry than to 
burn.” All he has to say on equality 
is, ‘‘ Let women learn in silence in all 
due subjection,” and ‘‘ If a woman 
would have knowledge let her ask her 
husband.’”’ No wonder the thought of 
a woman reduced to the meager 
source of gaining knowledge from her 
husband is appalling! And nothing 
about the woman who teaches her 
husband things he had never before 
guessed! Then what of the women 
who have no husbands—must they 
forever sit in darkness? se se 

Woe are we—calamity is upon us! 
And even that wisest of Americans, 
Benjamin Franklin, didn’t know 
much about the subject, for in his 
“* Advice to a Young Man,” he gives 
this astute aphorism, “ All cats are 
gray in the dark.” Love for gratifi 
cation. Love for a home and darned 
stockings. Love for propagation. One 
of the above reasons or a mixture of 
all was the highest philosophy that 
George Washington could bring to 
bear on the subject. And he failed in 
each and every count if Paul Leicester 
Ford is to be trusted seo oe 

And yet the wisdom of George Wash 
ington along this line represents the 
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wisdom of the ages, until yesterday. 
@, Now we add a fourth reason and we 
place it first on the list : Love for love’s 
sake. The other reasons remain for 
those who wish them. The embrace of 
aman and a woman in thought is 
sublime. Few men, comparatively, 
have known this joy, for the reason 
that Saint Paul’s doctrine has been 
accepted by men and women alike, 
and the idea that women were lacking 
in thought capacity has everywhere 
been held. Women thought they could 
not think and so they did not. This is 
shown in the use of the word “‘ obey,” 
and the manifold legislation every 
where that has disfranchised women. 
© Yesterday woman was a chattel; 
now she is, in law, a minor ; tomorrow 
she may be free, or partially so, that 
is to say, as free as man. These changes 
have gradually come about through 
isolated discoveries that a woman 
might be a man’s comrade and friend 
—that a man and a woman might be 
mental mates see Se 

Then for the first time there existed 
honesty in the relation, for surely I do 
not have to prove that honesty be 
tween master and slave is either an 
accident or a barren ideality! 

@ Love for its own sake can exist 
only between a man and a woman 
mentally mated, for only then is com 
plete, unqualified, honest and frank 
expression possible. Men who marry 
for gratification, propagation, or the 
matter of buttons and socks, must 
expect to cope with and deal in a 
certain amount of quibble, subterfuge, 
concealment and double, deep-dyed 
prevarication. And these things stain 
the fabric of the souls of those who 
juggle with them, and leave their 
mark upon futurity se se 

The fusion of two minds in an idea 
has given a new joy to the race, a zest 
to life and a reason for living. Love is 
for the lover se se 

And in this new condition, where the 
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mental equality of woman is being 
acknowledged, there will be no tyran 
ny and therefore no concealment and 
untruth. There will be simplicity and 
frankness, and these are the essence 


An American Bible 


they are the children of parents men 
tally mated. Love for Love’s sake! 
— f 
This world of ours, round like an 
orange and slightly flattened at the 


of comrade 
ship. And 
where there is 
comradeship, 
there can love 
and reason 
walk hand in 
hand. 

@ Love and 
Reason ! 

@ Love for its 
own sake, with 
honesty and 
truth for coun 
sel and guide, 
is the highest 
good. It is the 
supreme endow 
ment of God. 
And under 
these condi 
tions he who 
loves most is 
most blessed. 
@, Love and 
ownership; 
love and 





“f= =0D calculates only on 
aN 0) each man being himself, 
Say oy; and the presumption 

> J originally was that he 
th Po ve CG 


would be honest. The 
x Universe was certainly 
not coplaniied for duplicity. - 
« All men are my brothers, not just 
those who belong. 
@, He who will not accept orders has 
no right to give them; he who will 
not serve has no right to command ; 


he who will not keep silence has no. 


right to speak. 

@€ An act is only a crystallized 
thought. 

@. We do what we do and are what 
we are on account of impulses given 
us by previous training, previous acts 
or conditions under which we live 
and have lived 


poles, is the 
home of a class 
of men and 
women who 
make up the 
Holy Order of 
the Elect. The 
initraltess 
strange to say, 
know not of 
their member 
ship and for the 
most part 
never heard of 
the Order. 
They may be 
rich or poor, 


’ college-bred or 


unlearned, 
bond or free, 
but between 
their spirits is 
ever a mystic 
tie of brother 
hood—they 
recognize each 
other at sight. 


“rights ”’; love 

and finesse; love and management: 
these things are very old; but Love 
and Reason is a new combination. 
And it can exist only where there is 
the unconditional admission of equal 
ity. Such a partnership means a doub 
ling of every intellectual joy, and an 
increased sympathy with every living 
thing, a oneness that knows no limit. 
It means Universality. 

@ We reach God through the love of 
One. We can gain the Kingdom of 
Heaven by having it in our hearts 
Love for Love’s sake—there is nothing 
better. It sweetens every act of life. 
@, Insight, sympathy, faith, knowl 
edge and love are the results of love: 


« Why not get the health habit ? °e 
They are the 


people who preserve the receptive 
heart and the hospitable mind # 4 
— 
Things are never so bad as they seem, 
and all difficulties sneak away when 
you look them squarely in the eye. 
— 
And if you ask me what a millionaire 
is, I’d say he is one who has dis 
covered a weakness in mankind and 
then fans and feeds it for a consider 
ation. You may make a good com 
fortable living supplying the legiti 
mate wants of men, but you can not 
accumulate a million dollars until you 
know how to prey upon the hopes 
and fears of your fellows ® oe 


Elbert Hubbard 


aes ORK is for the worker ! Work 
yeah) is for the worker! Have I 
ee. said that once before? Very 

es well, I think I will print it 
twelve times a year. Work is 
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in the Bible for the man who has 
found his work—only pity. And then, 
where in Holy Writ do you find 
statement of this patent truth: There 
is a certain amount of work to do in 


for the worker ! 
We become 
robust only 
through exer 
cise, and every 
faculty of the 
mind andevery 
attribute of 
the soul grows 
strong only as 
it is exercised. 
So you had bet 
ter exercise 
your highest 
and best only, 
else you may 
give strength 
to habits or 
inclinations 
that may mas 
ter you, to 
your great dis 
advantage. 
Work is for the 
worker, and 
work is a bless 
ing. The Bible 









OVE, that curious life 
$} Rey 3) stuff, which holds in itself 
if EY Ley the spore of all mystic 


ohiad) possibilities : that makes 
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f\; alive dull wits ; gives the 
<< coward heart, and warms 
into being the sodden senses; that 
gives joy and gratitude and rest and 
hope and peace—shall we not call 
thee divine ? 
©, If love is life, and hate is death, 
how can spite benefit ? 
@ New thoughts are hygienic. 
Love is a tonic. 
@ Love is better than a cat-o’-nine- 
tails, and sympathy saves more souls 
than threats. 
«@, If we have pleasant thoughts, even 
when alone, we have good company. 
©, The Divine Economy is automatic 
and very simple: we receive only 
that which we give °e se 


the world, and 
the reason 
some folks 
have to work 
from daylight 
to darkis 
because some 
other folks 
never work at 
all? It was a 
Philistine who 
had to discover 
and voice that. 
«A certain 
amount of 
work is very 
necessary to 
growth. Work 
isa blessing, 
not a curse, be 
cause through 
it we acquire 
strength— 
strength of 
mind and 
strength of 
body. To carry 


does not teach 

that—it teaches that work is a form 
of punishment, and only a very grim 
necessity at best. Even the New Tes 
tament is full of sympathy and condo 
lences for the bearers of burdens and 
those who are heavy-laden. There is 
much about looking forward to a 
sweet rest in Heaven, but not a word 
about getting onto your job. Heaven, 
to many, is a long rest, and no religion 
has ever pictured a Paradise where 
happiness came through useful activ 
ity. No wonder that the jolly, jolly 
mariners, sitting forevermore upon 
the windless, glassy floor, grew aweary 
of the monotony. 

@, There are no glad congratulations 


aresponsibility 
gives a sense of power. Men who have 
borne responsibility know how to carry 
it, and with heads erect, and the bur 
den well adjusted to their shoulders, 
they move steadily forward. Those 
who do not know better, drag their 
burdens behind them with a rope s« 
—_— 
Sing Sing has several men who were 
sent there simply because they had 
Axminster desires and rag-carpet ca 
Pacities se se 
— 
The clear, low, musical modulation 
belongs only to the men and women 
who think and feel. To possess a 
beautiful voice you must be genuine. 
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HE civilized world is just now 
experiencing a great mental 
“| and spiritual awakening. It 
Soa is an awakening similar to 
~ that of Greece in the time of 
Pericles; of Rome in the time of 
Augustus; or of Italy in the time 
of Michelangelo— say, in the year 
Fourteen Hundred Ninety-two, when 
Columbus set sail and the invention 
of printing gave learning to the people. 
@ We are living in the greatest time 
the world has ever seen—in a time 
that will live in history as The Great 
American Renaissance. Some call it 
“The Age of Electricity.’’ Others will 
call it ‘‘ The Age of Concrete.”’ 
@ Beginning with a shower of inven 
tions and discoveries about Eighteen 
Hundred Seventy-six, this awakening 
has extended to every domain of 
human thought and endeavor. The 
vast changes, for example, in the mat 
ter of transportation, only symbol the 
changes that have occurred in our 
ideals of right and wrong. 
@ Within thirty years’ time we have 
evolved : A new science of Education ; 
a new science of Medicine;a new 
science of Theology ; a new science of 
Penology ; and a new science of Busi 
ness. 


bie = 


Che 





ERSON defines commerce as 
the taking of things from where 
they are plentiful to where they are 
needed. 
@ Business is that field of endeavor 
which undertakes to supply the 
materials to humanity that life de 
mands se se 
Until recently we spoke of Theology, 
Law and Medicine as ‘‘ The Three 
Learned Professions.’’ If we use the 
phrase now, it is only in a Pickwickian 
sense—for we realize that nowadays 
there are fifty-seven varieties of 
learned men. 
@ Of all professions the greatest and 
most important is that of commerce or 
business. Medicine and Law have their 
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specialties—a dozen each—but busi 
ness has ten thousand specialties or 
divisions se Se 
The best lawyers now are business 
men, and their work is to keep the 
commercial craft in a safe channel, 
where it will not split on the rocks of 
litigation, nor founder in the shallows 
of misunderstanding oe oe 
Every good lawyer will tell you this: 
‘““To make money you must satisfy 
your customers.” se Se 

HE greatest change in business 

came with the One-Price System. 
This has all been brought about since 
the Civil War. The old idea was for 
the seller to get as much as he possibly 
could for everything he sold. Short 
weight, short count and inferiority in 
quality were considered quite right 
and proper. When you bought a 
dressed turkey from a farmer, if you 
did not discover the stone inside the 
turkey when you weighed it and paid 
for it, there was no redress. The laugh 
was on you. And moreover a legal 
maxim, caveat emptor—‘“‘let the buyer 
beware !’’—made larceny legally safe. 
@, Dealers in clothing guaranteed 
neither fit nor quality, and everything 
you accepted, once wrapped up and in 
your hands, was yours beyond recall 
—‘ Let the buyer beware!”’ 

FEW hundred years ago business 
b was transacted mostly through 
fairs, ships, and by peddlers. Your 
merchant at that time was a peripa 
tetic rogue, who reduced prevarication 
to asystem se Sse 
The booth gradually evolved into a 
store, with the methods and customs 
of the irresponsible keeper intact; 
the merchants cheated their neighbors 
and chuckled in glee until their neigh 
bors cheated them, which of course 
they did. Then they cursed each other, 
began again and did it all over. John 
Quincy Adams tells of a certain deacon 
who kept a store near Boston, who 
always added in the year 1775, at the 
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top of the column, as seventeen dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 

The amount of misery, grief, dis 
appointment, shame, distress, woe, 
suspicion and hate caused by a system 
which wrapped up one thing when the 
buyer expected another, and took 
advantage of his innocence and igno 
rance as to quality and value, can not 
be computed in figures. Suffice it to 
say, that duplicity in trade has had to 
go. The self-preservation of the race 
demands honesty, square dealing, one 
price to all. The change only came 
after a struggle se se 
But we have gotten thus far, that the 
man who cheats in trade is tabu. 
Honesty as a business asset is fully 
recognized. If you would succeed in 
business you can not afford to sell a 
man something he does not want; 
neither can you afford to disappoint 
him in quality any more than in count. 

THER things being equal, the 

merchant who has the most 
friends will make the most money. 
We make money out of our friends, 
for our enemies will not deal with us. 
To make a sale and acquire an enemy 
is poor policy. To a peddler or a man 
who ran a booth at a bazaar or fair, it 
was ‘ get your money now or never.”’ 
Buyer and seller were at war. One 
transaction, and they never met again. 
The air was full of hate and suspicion, 
and the customs of the road were 
refined to a point where hypocrisy and 
untruth took the place of violence. 
@, The buyer was as bad as the seller 
—if he could buy below cost he boast 
ed of it. To catch a merchant who had 
to have money was glorious—we 
smote him hip and thigh. Later, we 
discovered that being strangers he 
took us in se se 

HE One-Price System has come 

as a necessity, since it reduces the 
friction of life and protects the child 
or simple person in the selection of 
things needed, just the same as if the 
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buyer were an expert in values and 
a person who could strike back if im 
posed upon. Safety, peace and decency 
demanded the One-Price System. 
@, When we reach the point where we 
see that all men are brothers, we have - 
absolute honesty and one price se 
And so behold we find the Govern 
ment making favoritism in trade a 
crime and enforcing the One-Price 
System by law. And just remember 
this: Law is the crystallization of 
public opinion, and no law that is not 
backed up by the will of the people 
can be enforced se se 
As we grow betterwe have better laws. 
@ In Kansas City the other week 
three men were fined forty thousand 
dollars each for cutting prices. They 
were railroadmen, and railroadmen 
have only one thing to sell, and that is 
transportation, To cut the price on 
it and sell to some at a less figure than 
to others is now considered not only 
immoral, but actually criminal se oe 
The world moves. And this change in 
the methods of business and in our 
mental attitude toward trade has all 
grown out of a dimly perceived but 
deeply felt belief in the Brotherhood 
of Man, or the Solidarity of the Race. 
@, Also, in the further belief that life 
in all its manifestations is divine. 
HEREFORE, he who ministers 
to the happiness and well-being 
of the life of another is a priest and is 
doing God’s work. Men must be fed, 
they must be clothed, they must be 
housed. It is quite as necessary that 
you should eat good food, as that you 
hear good sermons, or look upon 
beautiful pictures se se 
The necessary is the sacred. There are 
no menial tasks. ‘‘He that is the 
greatest among you shall be your 
servant.”’ The physical reacts upon 
the spiritual and the spiritual on the 
physical, and rightly understood, are 
one and the same thing. 
@, We change men by changing their 
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environments, that is, the conditions 
under which they live se oe 

Commerce changes the environment 
and gives us a better society. To 
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@ My opinion is, that the great busi 
ness houses of the country are in 
fluencing civilization for good to an 
extent that only the children of the 
coming generation will realize—and 


supply good water, better gre 


appliances, bet 
ter heating ap 
paratus, better 
food served in 
a more dainty 
way—these 
are all tasks 
worthy of the 
highest intelli 
gence and devo 
tion that can 
be brought to 
bear upon 
them, and 
every Chris 
tian preacher 
in the world 
today so recog 
nizes, believes 
and preaches. 
© We are grad 
ually ceasing to 
separate the 
secular from 
the sacred »e 
That is sacred 
which serves. 
@ Once, a busi 
nessman was a 
person who not 
only throve by 
taking advan 
tage of the 
necessities of 
people, but who 





LOOK for the time when 

N oN we shall set apart the 
Sy) best and noblest men and 

«4 ers, and their compensa 

Ss | tion will be so adequate 

i one will be free to give them 

selves for the benefit of the race, with 

out the apprehension of a yawning 

almshouse. 

@ Nature never did betray the heart 

that loved her. 

@. Nature withdraws talents that are 

not well employed. 

@ When a man wrongs another he 

wrongs himself more; and so is an 

object of pity, not revenge. 

@ Logic is an instrument for justi 

fying a prejudice. 

©. Music is the natural and universal 

language of the world. 

@ The man who thinks he can’t is 

usually right. 

@ The only way to secure friends is 

to be one. 

@, My creed: Do not keep the alabas 

ter boxes of your love and tenderness 

sealed up until your friends are dead. 


realizing, will 
thank us se se 
— 
To be gay your 
life must be 
one that suffers 
no surfeit Se Se 
-_— : 
@ Literature 
should be the 
product of the 
ripened mind 
—the mind 
that knows the 
world of men 
and which has 
grappled with 
earth’s prob 
lems. Letters 
should not be 
a profession in 
itself—tomake 
a business of 
an’ artiste 
degrade it. Lit 
erature should 
be the sponta 
neous output 
of the mind 
that has known 
and felt. To 
work the mine 
of spirit asa 
business and 
sift its product 


banked on their ignorance of values. 
But all wise men know now that the 
way to help yourself is to help human 
ity se se 

We benefit ourselves only as we 
benefit others. And the recognition of 
these truths is what has placed the 
businessman at the forefront of the 
learned professions—he ministers to 
the necessities of humanity. 


for hire is to overwork the vein and 
palm off slag for useful metal °c se 
— 
Men who fight with folks of little 
worth win nothing %e °c 
—_— 
Man creates both his god and his 
devil in his own image. His god is 
himself at his best and his devil 
himself at his worst Se se 
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SQpcuT is perfectly safe to say that 
"<)> ninety-nine men out of a hun 
*\) dred, in civilized countries, 
are opposed to war. 
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@, We wish to pay off the mortgages 
on our houses, to educate our children, 
to work, to read, to meditate, to pre 
pare for old age and quick-coming, 





war :we donot. 
We are farm 
ers, mechanics, 
merchants, 
manufacturers 
and teachers, 
and all we ask 
is the privilege 
of minding our 
own business. 
We own our 
homes, love 
our friends, are 
devoted to our 
families, and 
do not inter 
fere with our 
neighbors any 
more than is 
necessary #0 Se 
We have work 
to do, and wish 
to work while 
it is called the 
day. We recog 
nize that life is 
short, and the 
night cometh. 
@ Leave us 
alone! Se se 

But they will 
not—these 
demagogues, 
politicians and 
rogues intent 


* Savages may like to go to 







enna HERE are only two 
via) ; 60) things in the world: Art 
ee, iA “+ and Nature. Art is man’s 
RB si) interpretation of Nature, 
Oe: (yi; the way Nature affects 
2 25~ him. Intelligence is under 
PTE eters and allying one’s 
self, 
@, Unrest and ruin wrought through 
overtaxed nerves come largely 
through owning too many things. 
@ Charactér is the result of two 
things : mental attitude and the way 
we spend our time. 
«@, The man who is worthy of being a 
leader of men will never complain of 
the stupidity of his helpers. 
@. The man that endures is the man 
that wins. 
@, Applaud us when we run, console 
us when we fall, cheer us when we re 
cover, but for God’s sake let us pass 
on ! 
@ Recipe for bringing up children to 
be patient, polite, kind, considerate, 
gentle and courteous: Be patient, 
polite, kind, considerate, gentle and 
Courteous °& oe 













cool, all-enfolding death. 


But they will 
not leave us 
alone—these 
men who insist 
on governing us 
and living off 
our labor. They 
tax us, eat our 
substance, con 
script us when 
they wish, draft 
our boys into 
their wars to 
fight farmers 
whose chief 
offenses are 
that they wear 
trousers that 
bag at the knee 
and cultivate 
an objection 
able style of 
whisker °e se 
They call them 
selves the supe 
rior class. They 
live off the 
labor of our 
hands. They es 
say the task of 
governing us— 
for a considera 
tion. They de 
ceive us—this 
superior class 


on the strenuous life. We wish to be 
peaceable and want to be kind, but 
they say this life is warfare and we 
must fight ° So 

Of course we would fight to protect 
our homes; but our homes are not 
threatened, nor our liberties, either, 
save by the men who chew the ubiq 
uitous clove and insist on the stren 
uous life. Leave us alone! 


—they hoodwink us; they betray us; 
they bulldoze us with the specious 
plea of patriotism °e »e 

They deceive us, and oh, the infamy 
and the shame of it! they deceive us 
in the name of the bleeding Christ— 
the gentle Christ whose love embraced 
a world, and whose pitying eyes look 
down upon us from a cross—the Christ 
who distinctly taught that war was 
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wrong, and that the only rule of life 
should be to do unto others as we 
would be done by °& * 

EW people, comparatively, think 

for themselves, and so this decep 
tion, being 
backed up by 
many alleged 
educated peo 
ple, acts as a 
hypnosis on 
the many, and 
as they are 
peaceably dis 
posed, they 
accept it. Now 
this superior 
class, intent on 
taxing us, may 
declare warand 
maintain stand 
ing armies. 
And so we find 
Canada lusting 
for a navy. All 
the myriads of 
men who live 
off the govern 
ment, depend 
upon the gov 
ernment to tax 
the many, and in order to tax success 
fully, standing armies are maintained. 
@ The plea that the army is needed for 
the protection of the country is fraud 
and pretense %e Se 
The French Government affrights the 
people by telling them that the 
Germans are ready and anxious to fall 
upon them; the Russians fear the 
British; and the British fear every 
body; and now in America, we are 
told we must increase our navy and 
add to our army because Europe may 
at any moment combine with Japan 
and wipe us off the Rand-McNally 
map 4 se 
This is fraud and untruth. The plain 
people in France, Germany, England 
and America are opposed to war. We 





for a cut. 


woes. 


things unsaid. 


4 WILL not pray that each 
iN Oy day be a perfect day, but 
ay <2¥| I will pray to lapse not 
4s) into indifference. I will 
-~?i4 not pray that each time 
a “©; I shall build both strong 
and true; but imperfect, I will pray 
for impulse that I may build anew. 
@, The severest justice may not 
always be the best policy. 
@ Sickly folks are on the time-book 


©. It is not difficult to bear another’s 
@ Sickness is sometimes the calling 
a halt that gives a man time to think. 


«@ It is a good policy to leave a few 


@, Gentleness and good-cheer—these 
come before all questions of morals. 
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only wish to be let alone. Men with 
wives, children, sweethearts, homes, 
aged parents, horses, cattle, crops and 
flowers, do not want to go off and 
fight some one. We are peaceable and 
wish to be kind. 
We fear war: 
we hate it o 
We would like 
to obey the 
Golden Rule. 
@ But the supe 
rior class will 
not have it so 
—they pass 
conscription 
laws over in 
Europe and the 
army thus con 
scripted they 
use to conscript 
other men. — 
R is the 
sure result . 
of the existence 
of armed men. 
That country 
which main 
tains a large 
standing army 
will sooner or 
later have a war on hand. The man 
who prides himself on fisticuffs is go 
ing, some day, to meet a man who 
considers himself the better man, and 
they will test the issue. 
@ Germany and England have no 
issue save a desire to see who is the 
better man. They have fought once 
—more than that, several times— 
and they will fight again. Not that 
the people want to fight, but the 
superior class fan fright into fury and 
make men think they must fight to 
protect their homes 2 se 
So the people who wish to follow the 
teachings of Christ are not allowed to 


‘do so, but are taxed, outraged, de 


ceived by ‘“‘ kinks ’’—by the superior 
class who demand that we shall lead 
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the strenuous life, when all we ask is 
the privilege of doing our work /e se 
Christ taught humility, meekness, 
the forgiveness of one’s enemies, and 
that to kill was wrong. The Bible 
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express package to your friend, nor 
draw a check for your grocer, in time 
of war, until you first pay the tax to 
maintain armed men who can quickly 
be used to kill you; and who surely 


teaches men 
not to swear, 
but the supe 
rior class swear 
us on the Bible 
which they do 
not believe se 

HE ques 

tion is, 
How are we to 
relieve our 
selves of these 
cormorants 
who toil not, 
but who are 
clothed in 
broadcloth and 
blue, with brass 
buttons and 
many costly 
mec Outer 
ments; who 






\< EE =.) HE judicial oath in courts 
jp oF BP me is so silly and outworn 
A Ka S/N that it invites contempt. 
6) YA simple formal affirma 
sig tion should be adopted 
SOR in its stead; this would 
carry, of course, the penalties of per 
jury. Swear not at all! 

@, Nature punishes most sins, but 
blasphemy, sacrilege and heresy are 
things that Nature does not provide 
any punishment for ; therefore, man 
has to look after these things him 
self, 

@ Without love the world would 
echo only cries of pain ; the sun would 
shine only to show us grief; each 
rustle of the leaf would be a sigh, and 
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moe 










will imprison 
you if you do 
not pay. 

@ An army is 
a Menace se se 
The only relief 
lies in educa 
tion. Educate 
men not to 
fight, and that 
it is wrong to 
kill. Teach 
them the Gold 
en Rule, and 
yet again teach 
them the Gold 
en Rule. Silent 
ly defy this 
fuss, feathers 
and fury idea 
by refusing to 
bow down to 


feed upon our 
substance, and 
for whom we 
delve and dig? 
Shall we fight them? No, we do not 
believe in bloodshed ; and besides that 
they have the guns and the money, 
and they would use these guns bought 
by money we have earned—taxed out 
of us—they would use these guns and 
use their army to kill us off speedily. 
@ They have the money and the guns 
and can hold out longer than we. 

@ But who composes this army that 
they would order to fire upon us ? *e 2e 
Why, our neighbors and brothers— 
deceived into the idea that they are 
doing God’s service by protecting their 
country from its enemies. 

@, Thus do they siphon our resources 
and turn our true brothers upon us to 
subdue and humiliate us. You can not 
send a telegram to your wife, nor an 


ZIAaves se Se 


all the flowers fit only to garland 


the fetish of 
bullets. Cease 
supporting the 
Hobsons who 
cry for war, and spout patriotism, for 
a consideration. Let them go to work 
as we do °e ° 

MERICA can never become the 

Ideal Republic—the home and 
refuge of all that is best in art and 
science, the fulfilment of the dreams 
of seers and prophets—unless we 
cease modeling our political policy 
after the old, rotting monarchies of 
Europe ® Se 
Force expends itself and dies. Every 
army is marching to its death ; nothing 
but a skull and a skeleton fills helmet 
and cuirass; the aggressor is over 
come by the poison of his pride; 
victory is only another name for de 
feat, but the spirit of gentleness and 
love is eternal. Only by building on 
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that can we hope as a nation to live. 
@ Leave us alone! 
We wish to do our work. We wish to 
beautify our homes, to educate our 
children, to love our neighbors ° 
Leave us alone! 
Your false cries of ‘‘ Danger!’’ and 
“Wolf! Wolf!” shall not alarm us. 
We pay your war taxes of a million 
dollars a day, only because we have 
to, and we will pay no more and no 
longer than we have to. 
We will educate men. 
€@ And all the time our silent influence 
will be going out. We will educate mtn 
into the thought that the life of peace 
and good-will is better than the strenu 
ous: life of strife, bloodshed and red 
war. ‘‘ Peace on Earth!” It can come 
only when men do away with armies, 
and are willing to do unto other men 
as they would be done by. 
Leave us alone! °e se 
— 
Let:us get free from fetish, whether 
it be religious, medical or pedagogic. 
— 


a majority of women do. not 
he ' want to vote and therefore 
Ww “0, Equal Suffrage should not 
be granted, set him down as 
a Poll Parrot that has been instructed 
by a monkey se se 
If Suffrage were compulsory it might 
be a hardship to force it upon those 
who did not want it, simply because 
there were. others who did. But since 
the women who did not want to vote, 
will, after the right of Suffrage is 
granted, occupy exactly the same 
status that they do now, they have 
no moral right to interpose their in 
ertia as a reason why women who wish 
to vote should be told they can’t. 
In other words, that some women do 
not want to vote is no reason that no 
one should, any more than that no 
male man should be allowed to vote 
because others sell their votes. 
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Voting is the act of recording your 
preferences 5 Se 

All people who are not mental defect 
tives are interested in good govern 
ment Se Se- 

For a woman to exercise her sense of 
choice between political candidates 
is both natural and right. No one will 
dispute this, save those strange male 
men who imagine that through the 
accident of sex one-half of the race 
should be penalized ; and those other 
male men, equally strange, who lack 
ing the sense of humor, maintain that 
brains is a monopoly of the male. 

@ Education up to the time of Fried 
rich Froebel was the evolution of 
intellect se se 

Froebel held that education for charac 
ter was the only education worth 
striving for .e om 

Now comes Stanley Hall, who not 
only endorses Froebel’s dictum, but 
declares that the first aim in the 
education of both boys and girls 
should be in the line of enabling the 
pupil to earn his own living Se Se 
And to earn your own living you must 


- be able to serve humanity. 


¢ Society is a vast interchange of 
service through labor, ideas and com 
MoOdities Se Se 

Now before you can wait on others 
you must be able to wait on yourself. 
@ And before you wait on yourself, 
you have to decide on what should 
be done, and what you want to do. 
@, “ The ability to make a decision 
—to think, then decide—is the very 
first element in pedagogy,” said Froe 
bel se se 

Again, he says to mothers: “ Do not 
decide everything for your children. 
You can not live their lives for them ; 
and life consists in making decisions 
—clinging to the good and rejecting 
the wrong.’’ se se 

So if life does consist, as Froebel says 
—and it seems to me that he is 
right—in making decisions, women 
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should be encouraged to express their 
preferences se 2 
ET me say here that women are 
the mothers of the race—the 
mothers of men. I hope no dogma 
tist will arise and dispute the prop 
OSition Se Se 
So let us agree that women are the 
mothers of men. 
@ Following this, I would also say 
that a woman’s children partake of 
her qualities; that a weak, irritable, 
idle and vain mother will be apt to 
produce a brood that resembles her. 

On the other hand, the children 

of a wise, patient, helpful and practi 
cal mother will be very apt to be 
like her se se 
If she has exercised her sense of choice, 
has made decisions and has come to 
conclusions, it will be easy for her 
offspring to do likewise. When you 
decide, you think. And no one can 
intelligently decide without being bet 
ter for the effort. 
@ “The making of decisions leads 
to the habit of self-reliance,’ says 
Froebel. And so I am led to believe 
that the right of Suffrage is a move 
ment toward the higher mental devel 
opment of woman. 

The idea of the ‘‘ kept woman,” 
whether married or not, is abhorrent 
to all good men and women. No 
strong man wants a wife for whom 
he has to think. Let her think, reason, 
decide—and by deciding she will learn 
to decide *e se 
Women will never take a personal 
interest in the Science of Government 
until they have a share in its making. 

This is not a question of whether 
woman’s vote will give us a better 
government or not. My opinion is 
that it will. But the real question is: 
Shall woman be educated, or must 
she forever be kept a ward, a doll 
and a plaything? 

The welfare of the human race 
demands that mothers should extend 
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and widen their mental visions, and 
that all which tends to enlarge 
woman’s mentality is good, and that 
which tends to limit, repress or sup 
press her is bad se se 

HE Suffrage for woman means 

freedom—freedom from her own 
limitations. It means a better edu 
cation of women. And woman needs 
education, for three reasons: 
@, First, for her own happiness and 
satisfaction Se se 
Second, so she may be a better mother 
and add her influence to racial edu 
Cation s de 
Third, so she may be a better com 
panion for man, for all strong men 
are educated by women. 
|, There may be good reasons why 
woman should be debarred from ex 
ercising her natural right to have 
her political preferences recorded, but 
I do not know what they are. All of 
the reasons which have been brought 
forward why women who wish to vote 
should not be allowed to vote have 
been exploded—try something new or 
read the ‘‘ Essay on Silence ”’! 2 se» 
And yet one still hears how if women 
were allowed to vote, only the bad 
ones would avail themselves of the 
privilege. This is absolutely the 
reverse of truth. Equal Suffrage is 
now legalized in six States in the 
Union. The one report from these 
States is that the educated women 
vote, and the othersdo not. In Denver, 
the residence precincts, where the 
houses are largely owned by the occu 
pants, gave the largest return of votes 
by women. The red-light districts and 
tenements gave the smallest return #e 
Also fletcherize on this: Judge Lind 
sey, the creator of the Juvenile Court 
in America, was opposed in Denver 
by the two big machine tickets de oe 
He was elected on a very safe plurality 
by women Se 
Why? 
@ Oh, I'll tell you se se 
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Women are mothers—actual, vicari 
ous or potential. Ben Lindsey is 
the friend of the children. He stands 
between the child and the cold, cruel 
and often inhuman clutch of the Law. 
The Lawthreat 
ened to strike 
the child. And 
lo! the great 
mother-heart 
throbbed with 
a divine indig 
nation; and 
Ben Lindsey 
was endorsed 
with an empha 
sis that made 
the dema 
gogues stand 
and stare. The 
women of Den 
ver placed ahex 
on the rule of 
the boss, for 
once at least. 
€ Do not say that woman has no 
sense of justice. Strike her child and 
see what happens to you ®e 

Educate her, and in time all wrongs 
will go. Leave her forever a minor 
before the Law, and many wrongs 
will continue to flourish se se 

cc 

Why not put a hex on the Grouch 
and instead get the Glad Habit! 


—_— 





human love °e se 


IFE, now, is human service. 
*; @ To deceive is to beckon 
aP for the Commissioner in Bank 
., Tuptcy. 

~ Nothing goes but truth se oe 
We know this—because for over two 
thousand years we have been trying 
everything else ee se 

Academic education is the act of 
memorizing things read in books, and 
things told by college professors who 
got their education mostly by memor 
izing things read in books and told 
by college professors. 





i things, who are simple, 
{; honest and sincere, want 
= no formal religion, need 
no priest nor pastor, and seek no 
gratification outside their daily lives. 
All they ask is to be left alone—they 
wish only the privilege to work. 

«€, The thought of the love of God 
can not be grasped in the slightest 
degree, even as a working hypoth 
esis, by a man who does not know 
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@, It is easier to be taught than to 
attain. 
It is easier to accept than to investi 
gate Se Se 
It is easier to follow than to lead— 
usually oe oe 
Yet we are all 
heirtopeculiar, 
unique and indi 
vidual talents, 
and a few men 
are not content 
to follow. 
«, These have 
usually been 
killed, and 
suddenly se oe 
Now, ourcryis, 
‘““Make room 
for individual 
ity 1”? sen ce 
RUTH} 
says Doc 
tor Charles W. 
Eliot, “is the 
new virtue.” Let the truth be known 
about your business se Se 
The only man who should not adver 
tise is the one who has nothing to offer 
in way of service, or one who can not 
make good se se 
All such should seek the friendly 
shelter of oblivion, where dwell those 
who, shrouded in Stygian shades, fore 
gather gloom, and are out of the game. 
©, Not to advertise is to be nominated 
for the Down-and-Out Club se se 
About the best we can say of the days 
that are gone, is that they are gone. 
@ The Adscripts and the Adcrafts 
look to the East. They worship the 
rising sun. The oleo of authority does 
not much interest them. They want 
the Cosmic Kerosene that supplies 
the caloric se se 
A good Adcraftscripter is never either 
a philophraster nor a theologaster— 
he is a pragmatist. He seeks the good 
for himself, for his clients, and for 
the whole human race. 


Elbert Hubbard 


@ The science of advertising is the 
science of psychology. 

And psychology is the science of the 
human heart se se 

The advertiser works to supply a 
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@ To hold the old customers, you 
must get out after the new. 

@ When you think you are big enough, 
there is lime in the bones of the boss, 
and a noise like a buccaneer is heard 











human want; in the offing». 
and often he i) %E grow through expres The reputation 
has to arouse oy ©) sion—if you know things thatendures,or 
the desire for ey y Si | th ete is pvetrone weave the institution 
his goods. He fer, i "f 8 .. that lasts, is 
educates the {2/7 to express them. It is the one that is 
public as to Ext hs “f Nature’s way of deepen properly adver 
what it needs, [2:2 @) ing our impressions—this _ tisedoe »» 

and what it thing of recounting them. And happy, Theonlynames 


wants, and 
shows where 
and how to get 
itse se 

The idea of the 
“ethical den 
tigf.2 who 
refrains from 
advertising 
was originally 


indeed, are you if you know a soul 
with whom you can converse at your 
best. 

@ The ownership of woman was 
man’s first property right. And it 
was a step without compensation— 
an attempt to get more out of life 
than there is in it°e %e 


in Greek His 
tory that we 
know are those 
which Herodo 
tus and Thu 
cydides graved 
with deathless 
stylise Se 

The men of 
Rome who live 


founded on the 

proposition derived from the medicos 
that advertising was fakery. This view 
once had a certain basis in fact, when 
the only people who advertised were 
transients. The merchant who lived in 
a town assumed that every one knew 
where he was and what he had to 
offer. The doctor the same. 

This no longer applies. We are liv 
ing so fast, and inventing so fast, and 
changing so fast, and there are so 
many of us, that he who does not 
advertise is left to the spiders, the 
cockroaches and the microbes** 
The fact that you have all the busi 
ness that you can well manage is no 
excuse now for not advertising *e ° 

O stand still is to retreat. To wor 

ship the god Terminus is to have 
the Goths and Vandals that are to be 
found skirting the borders of every 
successful venture, pick up your Term 
inii and carry them inland, long miles, 
between the setting of the sun and 
his rising. 


and tread the 
boardwalk are those Plutarch took up 
and writ their names large on human 
hearts °e %e 
All that Plutarch knew of Greek heroes 
was what he read in Herodotus * se 
All that Shakespeare knew of Classic 
Greece and Rome, and the heroes of 
that far-off time, is what he dug out 
of Plutarch’s Lives. And about all 
that most people now know of Greece 
and Rome they got from Shakespeare. 
© Plutarch boomed his Roman friends 
and matched each favorite with some 
Greek, written of by Herodotus *& % 
Plutarch wrote of the men he liked, 
some of whom we know put up good 
mazuma to cover expenses *& 
UT of all the Plenipotentiaries of 
Publicity, Ambassadors of Adver 
tising, and Bosses of Press Bureaus, 
none equals Moses, who lived fifteen 
centuries before Christ. Moses ap 
pointed himself ad-writer for Deity, 
and gave us an account of Crea 
tion, from personal interviews: 
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And although some say these inter 
views were faked, this account has 
been accepted for thirty-five centu 
TICS Se Se 

Moses wrote the first five books of 
the Bible, and this account includes 
a record of the author’s romantic 
birth and of his serene and dignified 
death. Moses is the central figure, 
after Yahweh, in the whole write-up. 
@ Egyptian history does not make 
a single mention of Moses or of the 
Exodus, and no record is found of 
the flight from Egypt save what 
Moses wrote se se 

At best it was only a few hundred 
people who hiked, but the account 
makes the whole thing seem colossal 
and magnificent. And best of all, the 
high standard set has been an inspi 
ration to millions to live up to the 
dope °@ 

The phrase, ‘‘ The Chosen People of 
God,” was a catch-phrase unrivaled. 
Slogans abound in Moses that have 
been taken up by millions on millions. 
@ When Moses took over the Judaic 
account, Jehovah was only a tutelary 
or tribal god. He was simply one of 
many. He had at least forty strong 
competitors. The Egyptians had vari 
ous gods; the Midianites, Hittites, 
Philistines, Amorites and Ammonites 
had at least one god each. 

€ Moses made his god supreme, and 
all other gods were driven from the 
skies Se Se 

What turned the trick? 

I ’ll tell you—the writings of Moses, 
and nothing else. So able, convincing, 
direct and inclusive were the claims 
of Moses that the world, absolutely, 
was won by them © °& 

In the Mosaic Code was enough of 
the saving salt of commonsense to 
keep it alive. It was a religion for the 
now and here. The Mosaic laws are 
sanitary laws and work for the posi 
tive, present good of those who abide 
by them ° 4 
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It is not deeds nor acts that last— 
it is the written record of those deeds 
and acts oe Se 
It was not the life and death of Jesus 
that fixed His place as the central 
figure of His time—and perhaps .of 
all time—it was what Paul and certain 
unknown writers who never even saw 
Him claimed and had to say in writ 
ten words se se 
RATIUS still stands at the 
bridge, because a poet placed 
him there se se 
And Paul Revere rides a-down the 
night, giving his warning cry because 
Longfellow set the meters in a gallop. 
Across the waste of waters the enemy 
calls upon Paul Jones to surrender, 
and the voice of Paul Jones echoes 
back, ‘“‘Goddam your souls to hell— 
we have not yet begun to fight!” 
And the sound of the fearless voice 
has given courage to countless thou 
sands to snatch victory from the jaws 
of defeat se se 
In Brussels there is yet to be heard 
a sound of revelry by night, only 
because Byron told of it. 
@, Commodore Perry, that rash and 
impulsive youth of twenty-six, never 
sent that message, ‘‘ We have met 
the enemy and they are ours,”’ but a 
good reporter did, and the reporter’s 
words live, while Perry’s died on the 
empty air se Se 
Lord Douglas never said, 
‘ The hand of Douglas is his own, 
And never shall in friendship grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion 
clasp.”’ 
«@, Sir Walter Scott made that remark 
on white paper with an eagle’s quill, 
and schoolboys’ hearts will beat high 
as they scorn the offered hand on 
Friday afternoons, for centuries to 
COME 2¢ Se 
Virginius lives in heroic mold, not 
for what he said or did, but for the 
words put into his mouth by a man 
who pushed what you call a virile 
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pen and wrote such an ad for Virginius 
as he could never have written for 
himself °* #- 

Andrew J. Rowan carried the Mes 
sage to Garcia, all right, but the deed 
would have been lost in the dustbin 
of time, and quickly, too, were it not 
for George H. Daniels, who etched 
the act into the memory of the race, 
and fixed the deed in history, sending 
it down the corridors of Time with 
the rumble of the Empire State Ex 
press, so that today it is a part of 
the current coin of the mental realm, 
a legal tender wherever English she 


is spoke. 
rape literature is advertising 2 oe 


And all genuine advertisements 
are literature *e Se 
The author advertises men, times, 
places, deeds, events and things. His 
appeal is to the universal human soul. 
If he does not know the heart-throbs 
of men and women, their hopes, joys, 
ambitions, tastes, needs and desires, 
his work will interest no one but him 
self and his admiring friends * * 
Advertising is fast becoming a fine 
art. Its theme is Human Wants, and 
where, when and how they may be 
gratified e #» 
It interests, inspires, educates—some 
times amuses—informs and thereby 
uplifts and benefits, lubricating exist 
ence and helping the old world on its 
way to the Celestial City of Fine 
Minds *e oe 

—_— 
1 PLEAD for a religion of serv 
kx) ice—a religion which under 
z es al , stands that the only way an 
ae, Sy, individual can help himself 
is to work for the good of 

the hive. This proposition is now 
being accepted in every pulpit of 
every denomination. And the world 
is being redeemed by the Science of 
Business e &e 
Business is founded on reciprocity 
and co-operation. Any other plan than 
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this spells bankruptcy. The successful 
business nowadays has a heart and 
a soul Se Se 

HERE is only one thing in the 

world—and that is Divine Ener 
gy. Herbert Spencer defined dirt as 
useful matter in the wrong place, and 
so we may say that the bad man is a 
good man who has misdirected his 
energies. When we once acknowledge 
that this is God’s world, and that we 
are His children, there is no high or 
low in human service. We will pity, 
but we will not blame. 
«, Business is eminently a divine call 
ing. We do not differentiate it from 
any other calling, no matter how 
noble, how beautiful, how altruistic. 
@, There is a romance of business, 
and a heroism of business, that litera 
ture will yet take note of. The antique 
phrase about the three learned pro 
fessions will have to go. There are 
fifty-seven varieties of learned men. 
To do your work with a whole heart 
up to your highest and best is an 
eminently religious motive. 

And when in doubt, to mind your 
own business is eminently ethical and 
Wise °® oe 
Enlightened self-interest endorses the 
Golden Rule *e # 

cc 
They say—what say they? Let them 
Say | 9e oe 

— 
That man only is really worthy to be 
called Educated who is able to do at 
least one useful thing well, who has a 
sympathy which is universal, and who 
is in the line of evolution # %& 

—_— 
The selfish wish to govern is often 
mistaken for a holy zeal in the cause 
of humanity *e Se 

— 
The truth is that in human service 
there is no low or high degree: the 
woman who scrubs is as worthy of 
respect as the man who preaches. 
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ny 
| erected on the campus of The 
Roycroft Shop, a statue of 
| Michelangelo. The figure is of 
heroic size, in bronze, and 
was cast by 
Gorham and 
Company, of 
Providence se. 
The original of 
this statue was 





a commission HOS ay 


A i 


from the Secs@ 
United States 
Government. 
The result can 
now be seen 
in the Congres 
sional Library 
at Washington. 
@ The statue 
at Roycroft, 
however, is not 
a replica of the 
one in Washing 
ton—itis better 
than that—it 
is an evolution 
from it. 

@ Every great 
masterpiece is 
an evolution, be it a statue, a poem, 
a painting—or a man. 

@ Whether Paul Bartlett will ever 
make a nobler and more subtle 
** Michelangelo ” than this last, re 
mains to be seen. As it is, a critic has 
said of it as Ruskin said of a painting 
by Turner, ‘‘ One can not, by any 
flight of the imagination, suggest how 
it could be improved upon.” se oe 
Here we get a portrait of a sculptor 
by a sculptor. Michelangelo was the 
greatest artist the world has ever 
seen, and there be those who aver, 
and not without reason, that Paul 
Bartlett is the greatest of living 
sculptors ce oe 

I hope that my love and admiration 
for Paul Bartlett, the man, does not 





thing. 


some other men. To be 
separated from your 
kind means death and to 
have their good-will is life—and this 
desire for sympathy and this alone 
shapes conduct. We are governed by 
public opinion, and until we regard 
all mankind as our friends, and all 
men as brothers, so long will men 
combine in sects and cliques and 
keep the millennium of Peace and 
Good-Will a very dim and distant 


@ Lazy men are just as useless as 
dead ones and take up more room. 

@ Keep your mind on the great and 
splendid things you would like to do. 


An American Bible 


blind me to any possible defects in 
his art, but it seems to me that in 
this Roycroft ‘‘ Michelangelo,” Bart 
lett has done a piece of work—in 
spired work—that will live as one 

of the world’s 


=<¥jLL men recognize in their masterpieces. 
© hearts that they must Mee 
ey have the good-will of W2S2Pimnive 


genius. He had 
no ancestors, 
and he left no 
successors. The 
art of the world 
is mostly imita 
tive. Just as our 
religions are 
not sponta 
neous inspira 
tions, but inher 
itances from 
the dead, so 
are our ideals 
of art and 
beauty alegacy 
from the out 
worn past se 
And as Michel 
angelo gave us 
the greatness 
and grandeur 
of Moses, the Liberator, in living 
marble, so has Paul Bartlett caught 
the nobility and power of Michel 
angelo, the Super-Artist, in bronze se 
No man or woman who has lived and 
loved, suffered and aspired, hoped and 
struggled, can look upon Bartlett’s 
‘** Michelangelo,”” and not be hushed 
into silence se se 

The very young, the heedless, the 
vain, the self-centered, the smug, the 
calloused, will pass it by. But all 
those who through toil and pain have 
entered into citizenship in the Celes 
tial City of Fine Minds will. pause 
and pay this noble and beauteous 
bronze the tribute of a sigh se se 
Clothed in the garb of labor ; his face 
furrowed and seamed; the nose muti 
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lated by that crashing blow from 
Torrigiano’s hammer; the luster of 
the eyes dimmed by toil and tears; 
yet the pose one of patience, courage 
and heroic strength—there he stands, 
chisel in hand, 
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desire and apprehension, but the last 

enemy having been met, ignoble men 

sometimes suddenly become possessed 

of great dignity se se 

The craft and greed are gone—their 
pettiness and 


absorbed, BGs WS long as trade was trick peevishnessare 
proud, erect [2% ery, business barter, Spent—they 
and defiant. HRS, bP ei ask for nothing. 
@, He seems to Rey Ais Sei RCE Oe eset BOVE ogi davon s 
be looking at. \Q% ay h} ment exploitation, slaugh neither bribe 
an imaginary BY Hoes »(7 ter honorable, and mur _ nor buy them; 





statue—an Bas 


uncompleted ° 


=®) der a fine art; when reli 


your flattery 
falls on ears no 


nae ct te — 
perhaps the 
““Moses.”’ The 
sunken cheeks 
tell of years of 
yearning and 
aspiration, but 
the swelling 
muscles in the 
legs and arms, 
the lean.and 
corded neck, 
the deep chest, 
the splendid 
hands—the 
big, bony, 


gion was superstition, piety the 
worship of a fetish, and education a 
clutch for honors, there was small 
hope for the race. But with the 
supremacy of science, the introduc 
tion of the one-price system in busi 
ness, and the gradually growing con 
viction that honesty is man’s most 
valuable asset, we behold light at 
the end of the tunnel. 

@ Wit and insight are saving virtues 
that only the strong possess. 

«@ Industrialism, as it changes hu 
man environment, is the true friend. 


longer alert for 
praise; your 
approbation or 
blame alike are 
vain; the mus 
cles, freed from 
pain and fear, 
relax into the 
suggestion of a 
smile, and the 
peace that pass 
eth understand 
ing—the posses 
sion of the dead 
alone—steals 
over all. 


manly, compe 

tent, helpful, honest hands—speak of 
one from whom time has taken slight 
toll. Thus has the artist combined for 
us the effects of age, wisdom, experi 
ence, a subtle sense of pensive melan 
choly, and a persistence that never 
tires ; so also does he give us the feel 
ing of supreme strength and exultant 
health ze se 

As Moses lived one hundred twenty 
years, and his natural strength was 
unabated, so might this man be of 
like age se se 

With it all goes that great look of 
disinterestedness which only bronze or 
death can typify 2 

On the face of the dead we often see 
this divine aloofness. 

@ Life carries with it anxiety, pain, 


No wonder 
that the voices of the living are hushed 
into whispers in the presence of the 
majesty of death. 

@ So into the bronze that endureth 
forever, Paul Bartlett has graven the 
majesty of life in death, and hope 
and love in all, and with the self- 
sufficiency that comes from having 
given all, now has won all. 

@ Michelangelo faces the East ! se» »» 
The years will pass and be counted 
into the eternity that lies behind: 
the breezes of Spring will blow— 
birds will mate and flowers bloom— 
Summer will come with scorching sun ; 
Autumn will follow with falling leaves ; 
the snows of Winter will sift and fall ; 
generations will be born, live and die, 
but there, riveted to the rock, tenoned 
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and mortised in granite, this man will 
stand oblivious and indifferent to the 
centuries as they stalk by. He faces 
the East! se so 
— 
We desire at least a modicum of 
intellectual honesty, and the man 
who shuffles his opinions in order 
to match ours is seen through quickly. 
We want none of him se se - 
— 
-etAKING men live in three 
*, worlds at once—past, pres 
+\\ ent and future—has been the 
; chief harm organized religion 
has done. To drag your past 
behind you, and look forward to sweet 
rest in Heaven, is to spread the pres 
ent very thin °« se 
The man who lives in the present, 
forgetful of the past and indifferent 
to the future, is the man of wisdom. 
@, The best preparation for tomor- 
row’s work is to do your work as 
well as you can today. 
@ The best preparation for a life 
to come is to live now and here se s« 
Live right up to your highest and 
best! If you have made mistakes in 
the past, reparation lies not in regrets, 
but in thankfulness that you now 
know better se se 
It is true that we are punished by our 
own sins and not for them; it is true 
also that we are blessed and benefited 
by our sins. Having tasted the bitter- 
ness of.error, we can avoid it. If we 
have withheld the kind word and the 
look of sympathy in the past, we can 
today give doubly, and thus, in degree, 
redeem the past. And we best redeem 
the past by forgetting it and losing 
ourselves in useful work. 
«) Itis a great privilege to live. Thank 
God! there is one indisputable fact: 
We are here! se se 
. — 
Nature is the best guide of which we 
know, and the love of simple pleasures 
is next, if not superior, to religion se se 
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op take an interest in the lives of 
others because when we think of 
another we always imagine our rela 
tion to him. Then, too, other lives 
are to a degree repetitions of our own 
life. There are certain things that 
come to every one, and the rest we 
think might have happened to us, 
and may yet. So as we read, we uncon 
sciously slip into the life of the other 
man and confuse our identity with his. 
To put ourselves in his place is the 
only way to understand and appreci 
ate him and so enrich our own lives. 
It is imagination that gives us this 
faculty of transmigration of souls: 
to have imagination is to be univer 
sal, and not to have it is to be 
provincial se ce 

—_— 
Recipe for having friends: 

cc . - 
The best lesson in life is the lesson 
of Self-Reliance, and the college that 
inculcates this best will approach the 
ideal se se 


Be one. 


TRY to fix my thought on the 

good that’ is in every soul, and 
make my appeal to that. And the 
plan is a wise one, judged by results. 
It secures for you loyal helpers, wor 
thy friends, gets the work done, aids 
digestion and tends to sleep o’ nights. 
And I say to you that if you have 
never known the love, loyalty and 
integrity of a proscribed person, you 
have never known what love, loyalty 
and integrity are. I do not believe in 
governing by force, or threat, or any 
other form of coercion. I would not 
arouse in the heart of any of God’s 
creatures a thought of fear, or discord, 
or hate, or revenge. I will influence 
men, if I can, but only by aiding them. 

— 

Mental dissolution: That condition 
where you are perfectly satisfied with 
your religion, education and govern 
ment pe so. 
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“sy—°N that wonderful impression 
73s) istic painting, “ Waiting,” 
al} SB we see a woman seated on 
Sy b4 the sands of the sea; the 

woman’s back is toward us, 
and over her head is held tightly a 
tattered shawl. A bulge to the right 
of the shawl tells that within her 
arms the woman holds a child. You 
do not see the child, yet you know 
‘tis there—hugged closely to the 
mother’s heart. You do not see the 
woman’s face, but you know that 
she is looking out upon the restless, 
tossing tide; you know she is wait 
ing for a ship that will never return. 
But if you yourself have never 
waited for a footstep that shall never 
come, and listened for a voice that 
shall nevermore be heard, the picture 
will mean little to you. But if you 
have lived and suffered and known 
and felt, you will see despair written 
large across the dull, threatening gray 
of that sky; and wrecked hopes in 
every curve and line of the angry 
waves; and the long monotonous 
stretch of yellow sands will speak 
to you of a hope that never dies, 
and the bulge in the shawl will tell 
of a love’ that is stronger than death. 


—_— 


Any man who has a job has a chance! 
—_— 
URITY is the foundation of all 
art. Art is the visible and con 
vincing expression of fundamental 
truth. The keynote of success in 
magazine advertising is Art. Attract 
ive, forceful presentation of truths 
leaves an indelible impression on the 
mind. It becomes a part of the re 
ceptive memory. Such presentation is 
the highest form of advertising °& 
— ; 







Civilization is not a thing separate 
and -apart, any more than Art is. 
Civilization is an evolution, and evo 
lution is motion. Each day we havea 
new civilization. 
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—<.aNERE is a truth that all 
aS oe *, wise men know, but which, 
te Ne is | so far as I am aware, has not 
oe “<) been emphasized. 

The fear of Hell and the 
hope of Heaven have never influenced 
humanity in the slightest degree. De 
ferred punishments and deferred re 
wards lose their power in a fade-away. 
That is to say, no bad man was ever 
deterred from a wrong deed on ac 
count of something which might hap 
pen to him at a remote and indefinite 
point in a life to be lived after he is 
dead. He does the wrong deed because 
he wants something now. Things at 
tract or repel according to their near 
ness. It is a matter of propinquity. 
@ To be influenced by things that 
are to happen in after-life would 
require a finer and stronger type of 
man than the world has ever seen. 
It lies beyond the limits of the average 
ken. Only one man out of tei cares 
for a savings-bank account, because 
the benefits to be received are in the 
future, and the future is reached by 
imagination, a thing of which most 
men have small store. But one man 
out of nineteen realizes the benefits 
of life-insurance *e # 

In health, and in safety, Hell has 
always been a pleasantry, and the 
Devil a good fellow. 

@ In the presence of great physical 
peril and an imminent, deadly danger, 
the thought of Hell may sweep over 
the mind, but fear is born from the 
natural clinging to life—the aversion 
to death, and the dread of the un 
known. It is the instinct of self 
preservation *e Se 

Those without hope are without fear. 
And hope is always a desire of con 
tinuing this life. A squirrel in a 
revolving cage has hope, plus # # 
When a person is so near dissolution 
that he has lost all interest in this 
life, he has also lost hope in another. 
This is absolute se oe 
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Fear and hope are attributes of this 
life, and have their positive and 
definite use. They always affect the 
person with the idea of something 
that is to happen here and now. The 
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@ Highly intelligent; educated men, 
graduates from Harvard, draw drafts 
on the Bank of Futurity by bad hours, 
overeating and various other forms 
of excess. Their intellects tell them 


sooner the 
thing is to hap 
pen,the greater 
the emotion. 
Its intensity 
lessens in an 
inverse ratio to 
its square of 
the distance. 
What you gain 
in speed you 
lose in power. 
Give me ten 
cents now and 
you may have 
my Carnegie 
estate in Heav 
en. Quit-claims 
for cash are 
quickly obtain 
able. = : 

@)The young 
woman whose 
wedding-day is 
set twenty 
years ahead— 
if you can 


‘ you change their sur 
¥) roundings. Transporta 
yi) tion changes environ 
‘; ment. And the railroads 
=) are the most important 
faction for progress and enlightenment 
in the world today—barring nothing. 
@ We pay for everything we receive 
—nay, all things can be attained if 
we but pay the price. One of the very 
few  Emancipated Men in America 
bought redemption from the bondage 
of selfish ambition at a terrible price. 
@ Man’s business is to work—to sur 
mount difficulties, to solve problems, 
to endure hardship, to overcome 
the inertia of his own nature: to turn 
chaos into cosmos with the aid of 
Pais leasters is to live! 
Do you believe in the theological 
lock-step? If so, you are orthodox. 





that there is a 
day of reckori 
ing—they 
know thereis— 
yet if the pun 
ishment is not, 
immediate 
they do the 
deed and trust 
to luck that 
Nemesis will 
forget one. 
They take the 
cash and let 


‘the credit go. 


ILL the 

mind of a 
child with the 
thought that 
he may die any 
instant—“‘If I 
should die. be 
fore I wake” 
—and you 
make Hell a 
reality. And 
you make it a 


imagine sucha 

thing—is not agitated. She is quite 
indifferent—ten years the same, or 
five. One year may bring to her face a 
smile. But told that she is to wed 
tonight, and she comes up out of her 
rocking-chair with beaming and pos 
sibly defiant eyes, and demands, 
‘‘ Where is he?” 

@ Men burdened by debt give a 
sixty-day note, and with a great sigh 
of relief say, “ Thank God, that is 
paid at last.’’ °c oe 

People mortgage their property with 
glee, according to the distance of the 
date of payment. Bonds due in twenty 
years are absolutely clean-cash wind 
falls—gifts from the sky. 


reality just in 
proportion as you render the child a 
weak and sickly neurotic. Children’s 
diseases are the results of vaccination 
with orthodoxy. The virus has taken 
and the scar is lasting. Fortunately, 
most children are simply little ani 
mals, and so are not affected by the 
erraticisms of the diseased and plot 
ting minds of churchly adults oe se 
There is something so unnatural in the 
thought of a bodily reward when you 
have no body—a life of joy when your 
life has gone out—songs of Zion when 
your voice is silenced, that promises to 
pay are as spider-threads. The law 
makes this plain when it provides that 
a promise to pay at an unfixed or an 
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indefinite time is no promise at all. 
Strong and healthy men and women 
—natural men and women through 
whom plays the Cosmic Urge—have 
always forfeited their claim on an 
eternal future 

Coe. 










paradise for an 
immediate and 
transient heav 









° 
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cc iT takes a lot of mother 
©) love to bring up a child, 
g, 2%) and the miracle of mother 
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our kind now, and when you take 
these things from us, we are wrecked 
in body, mind and estate. 

« Very fortunately for the race, the 
average woman hasn’t imagination 
enough to pro 
ject her image 
upon the Cos 
mic Screen and 
behold herself 


AL 
! 6) 
Be NS fg 





- v i AP f ° 
ee cotirs Re | wy love is the constant won 
and Society's NM alos der of every thinking 


back is turned. 
Postponement 
is always a sign 
of weakness— 
or else of supe 
rior strength. 
@ What then 
about the 
proud boast of 
the Church as 
a Police Sys 
tem! se se 

And the answer 
tothis presump 
tuous assertion 
is that the 
Church has 
never yet con 
signed a soul 
to Hell in the 
future, with 





25-4) person. Without mother 
love, how would the cross-grained, 
perverse, little tyrant ever survive 
the buffets which the world is sure 
to give? It is love that makes exist 
ence possible. 

«@ Let us not flout the ability that is 
beyond us, nor take flings at the men 
who can do things which we can not 
do. 

@ It is better only sometimes to be 
right than at all times to be wrong. 
@ There is no reformation in deg 
radation. 

@ We grow strong through assuming 
responsibilities—by bearing burdens 
and doing things we acquire power. 


three-fourths 
of a year in the 
dim and dis 
tant. And as 
for the average 
man,he regards 
himself as im 
mortal and 
expects to live 
right on here 
forever. 

«, Thus comes 
the saying, 
‘* All men are 
mortal but our 
selves.”’ Se 26 
Nature never 
designed that 
we should live 
in two worlds 
at a time, and 
happily she has 
fixed her limita 


out, in the same breath, flinging the 
victim into a social hell here se 
‘Let no man speak to him, or har 
bor him, give him work, or greet him 
by day or by night, or offer him so 
much as a cup of water. Let him 
be an outcast,”’ etc., etc. 

@ Excommunication does not mean 
that you are cut off from Saint Peter’s 
paradise ; it means that human fellow 
ship is withdrawn from you now. And 
lack of fellowship is hell. When the 
priest, the most influential man you 
know, sets society against you, then, 
indeed, does your reason reel and your 
mind totter. We want love—human 
love—we want the companionship of 


tions beyond which our minds can not 
jump and gyrate se 2 

The man who sees beyond the next 
pay-day is exceptional. If he can see 
into the future for five years he is a 
genius, and if for ten years, he is a 
prophet and a seer. 

@ However, a community, or a race, 
may be so unsettled, through divert 
ing the people from a present good, 
that they are unfitted for their en 
vironment, through futile attempts 
to reach a world that they can not 
even imagine, save as they multiply 
the miseries or joys of this se 

All Christians are “rice Christians.” 
If there were no immediate rice in way 
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of social advantages, there would be 
no Christians se se 

The Church is a social institution and 
is powerful just in proportion as she 
can fix the place of men in society. She 
says you may marry or you may not, 
we will baptize you, or we will not— 
we may suffer you to come to the 
communion-table, or we may not. If 
we give you communion it is our seal 
that you are worthy; if we withdraw 
our approval of your acts you are lost. 

With a mendacious kind of psychol 

ogy, founded on wise expediency, the 
Church has always tried to make 
death and dissolution imminent. Men 
going to sea partake of the commun 
ion ; on the eve of battle the Russian 
priest blesses all; just before embark 
ing on any physically hazardous under 
taking, we confess our sins. 
@. To fan the flame of fear, most 
formal religions have told of ‘‘ The 
Last Day,” ‘‘ The End of the World,” 
etc., and “‘ in such an hour as ye think 
not the Son of Man shall come.”’ To 
make this life short, mean, contempt 
ible, transient and uncertain has been 
the business of priests. The fear of 
Hell, we see now, is only the natural 
fear of death. ‘‘ Self-preservation is 
the first law of life.” 

As a further proof that it is social 
damnation that we fear, the person 
who has been strong enough to defy 
social usage and brave the conventions, 
always has had a loathing for all tales 
of Hell, devils, ghosts and gods beyond 
the grave. Get rid of society’s goblins 
and the goblins of another world are 
as the tales of children, told and for 
gotten se Se 
And the argument is: We must show 
men that Nature gives an immediate 
return, here and now. Live sanely, 
rightly, naturally, moderately, and 
you have health and happiness here as 
a sure and quick result. Violate the 
laws of Nature and you have sickness, 
misery, pain and defeat. 
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@ To divert the mind from this 
world to another is to lose this world. 
And commonsense tells us that the 
best preparation for a life beyond, if 
there is one, is to live a beautiful life 
here, so as not to be a stranger to it 
when we reach it se oe 
— 
een VERY employee pays for 
x | superintendence and inspec 
sy) tion. Some pay more and 
eee, some pay less. That is to say, 
~~ a dollar-a-day man would 
receive two dollars a day, were it not 
for the fact that some one has to think 
for him, look after him and supply the 
will that holds him to his task. The 
result is he contributes to the sup 
port of those who superintend him. 
Make no mistake about this: Incom 
petence and disinclination require 
supervision, and they pay for it and 
no one else does. The less you require 
looking after, the more able you are to 
stand alone and complete your tasks, 
the greater your reward. Then, if you 
can not only do your own work, but 
direct intelligently and effectively the 
efforts of others, your reward is in 
exact ratio; and the more people you 
can direct, and the higher the intelli- 
gence you can rightly lend, the more 
valuable is your life 2e se 
The Law of Wage is as sure and exact 
in its working as the Law of the 
Standard of Life. You can go to the 
very top and take Edison for instance, 
who sets a vast army at work—and 
wins not only deathless fame, but a 
fortune, great beyond the dreams of 
avarice. And going down the scale, 
you can find men who will not work 
of themselves and no one can make 
them work, and so their lives are 
worth nothing, and they are a tax and 
a burden on the community. Do your 
work so well that it will require no 
supervision, and by doing your own 
thinking you will save the expense of 
hiring some one to think for you ée» Se 
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=<, HE greatest thing about man 
“os a 'is his contempt for limit 
ne) “\)\, ations. Every end he makes 
So) is a beginning. He is doing 

the impossible all the time. 
« A limit is a barrier set up by the 
imaginations of weak men. 
It is a fence that only cowards fear to 
leap See Ste 
There is in this infinite universe no 
limit set to anything. You may come 
to the end of your available strength, 
but you can not come to a limit se se 
You may grow tired, lag and fall back, 
but still in front of you lies the bound 
less possibilities of life, still unex 
plored se »- 
Nature never wrote “ finis’’ on any 
thing. Only Weakness, in her delirium, 
has painted that word across the 
portals of the room in which it lives. 
©, What one age thought an impossi 
bility becomes a commonplace of the 
NeXt so so 
What the coming age holds for man, if 
he holds his mind free, erect and self 
centered, no one can dream. He will 
smash all that seems to bar him now. 
He will force every imaginary limit 
back to ghostland, whence it came. 
@ Endless motion, endless growth 
can know nothing of limitation. Man 
is a child of infinite forces—and the 
child is the master in embryo se se 
Strength and freedom have nothing 
to do with limitation. 

—_— 

Worry is futile and senseless, being 
born often of a blindness that will not 
Wait ce se 





”? 


— 


To succeed you must get out of your 
groove and change safety for ex 
perience. And anyway, doesn’t sta 
bility lie in motion? se se 
— 

To act in absolute freedom, and at 
the same time realize that responsi 
bility is the price of freedom, is 
salvation 2 Se 
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E wise mother is working to 
make herself unnecessary to her 
children oo se 
The good doctor is endeavoring to 
destroy his own business by showing 
humanity how to keep well without 
him Doe See 
The teacher disappears when the 
youth graduates. 
© But the man who tries to graduate 
from the church is at once greeted with 
liberal extracts from the Billingsgate 
Calendar, and the prophecy is made 
that he is going to a place which does 
not exist. That is the difference se » 
— 
Cease being a creature, and become a 
creator se 56 
—_— 
The divine in man is the only hint 
we get in life that there is anything 
divine in the Universe se se 
c 
: RISTIANITY is one thing ; 
ey the religion of the Christ is 
another. Christianity is a 
river into which has flowed 
~ thousands upon thousands 
of streams, springs, brooks and rills, as 
well as the sewage of the cities. In the 
main it traces to pagan Rome, united 
with the cool, rapid-running Rhone 
of classic Greece. But the waters of 
placidly-flowing Judaism, paralleling 
it, have always seeped through, and 
the fact that over half of all Christi- 
anity prays to a Jewess, and that 
both Jesus and Paul were Jews, should 
not be forgotten se se 
The blood of all martyrs, rebels and 
revolters who have attempted to turn 
the current of this river has tinted 
its waters; and that its ultimate end 
is irrigation and not transportation is 
everywhere evident. 
To keep religion a muddy, polluted, 
pestilential river, instead of allowing 
it to resolve itself into a million irri 
gating ditches, has been the fight of 
the centuries. The trouble is that 







we my 





SS 
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irrigation is not an end—it is just a 
beginning. Irrigation means constant 
and increasing effort, and priests and 
preachers have never prayed, ‘‘ Give 
us this day our daily work.” Their 
desire has been 
to be carried— 
to float with 
the tide, and he 
who floats is 
being carried 
downstream. 
Men who have 
tried to tap the 
stream and 
divert its 
waters to 
parched pas 
tures have 
usually been 
caught and 
drowned in its 
depths. And 
this is what is 
called history. 
All new religions have their begin 
ning in exactly this way—they are 
streams diverted from the parent 
waters, and the quality and influence 
of the new religion depend upon the 
depth of the new channel, its current 
and the territory which it traverses. 
S before stated, most of the rebels 
were caught, and quickly. Moses 
rebelled from the religion of Egypt; 
Jesus rebelled from the religion of 
Moses; Paul rebelled from Judaism, 
adopted the name and led the little 
following of the martyred Savior ; Con 
stantine seized the name and good-will, 
and destroyed rebellion and com 
petition by a master-stroke of fusion 
—when you can not successfully fight 
a thing, all is not lost, you can still 
embrace it; Savonarola was an un 
successful rebel from Constantine’s 
composite religion; Luther, Calvin 
and Knox successfully rebelled; 
Henry the Eighth defied the Catholic 
Church for reasons of his own and 





7 Rae have their 
» uses as trysting-places 
y| for the unquenched 
ye —vows are repeated 
°y Wage that have no wit 
nesses and do not go into 
the ae There lovers meet in soul 
and feed upon a glance when heads 
are bowed in prayer. Love lends a 
deep religious air to the being, and 
when we are in love, we love God. 
At other times we only fear Him. 
@ It is safe to say that governments 
have committed far more crimes 
than they have prevented Se se 
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broke from it; Methodism and Con 
gregationalism broke from both the 
canal of John Knox and that of Queen 
Elizabeth and her lamented father; 
Unitarianism in New England was a 
revolt from the 
rule of the Con 
gregational 
Church, and 
Emerson and 
Theodore 
Parker were 
rebels from 
Unitarianism. 
@ Emerson 
and Parker 
were irrigators. 
They gave the 
water to the 
land instead of 
trying to keep 
it for a fish 
pond. Neither 
one ever 
ordered the 
populace to cut bait or fall in and 
drown. As a result we are enriched 
with the flowers and fruit of their 
energies; they bequeathed to us 
something more than a threat and a 
promise—they gave us the broad 
pastures, the meadows, the fertile 
fields and the lofty trees with their 
refreshing shade. 
ac 

HE world will never again pay 

much good money for being de 
famed. There are no tidings of great 
joy in the thoughts of Hell and dam 
nation—no one ever deserved them. 
The big reward is for the man who 
will lighten our burden and give us 
courage. We want hope and hope 
for every one—salvation for a few 
and damnation for many will not do. 
If you wish to preach Hell you can 
do it now only on half-rations. And 
to meet the issue all sensible preachers 
are talking less about the next world 
and more about this. 





Wiel —SEley, 
SINE 


church and 
every church a 
workshop. 

@ Roycroftism 
would run the 
world on a sun 
shine basis. 
Roycroftism 
would abolish 
poverty, dis 
ease and vice, 
and thus make 
almshouses, 
hospitals, jails, 
asylums, 
orphanages 
and homes for 
the ‘“‘ fallen,”’ 
superfluities, 


SASL HE Roycrofters would have 
7\ 78) every man a priest, every 
a ot) home a shrine, every school 
4a temple, every factory a 

college, every workshop a 
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THE chief offense of some 
ar i &E 75%. . . 
2° CSC) philosophers is, that the 
54 ONS y) ON . . 

(497, world as it is does not 


AR. wX f 
CN / A=\) please them. They are 







: wy De 
ae 


Ext! “ip like a guest who yawns 
Ser S} and scowls and sneers: 





he is quite determined he will not 
have a good time, and what is more, 
he will not allow others to, either. 

@, The big reward is not for the man 
who will lighten our burdens, but for 
him who will give us strength to 
carry them. 

@ Keep an even temper, no matter 
what happens *¢e Se 
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shown us that bad boys are good boys 
who misdirect their energies. 
reaches the heart of the boy and finds 
it sound—a heart welling with love, 
which only needs love, to make love 


He 


manifest Se 0 
Work, and 
work for every 
body, with 
head, hand and 
heart, under 
ideal condi 
tions, mixed 
with pure play 
in right propor 
tions, will bring 
about the cure 
of souls. To set 
the rich and 
educated 
classes to work 
is the task— 
the poor will 
follow. The 


all of them. 

If these things can be done in a little 
corner of the earth they can cover the 
globe se se 

Roycroftism does not so much seek 
to save sinners, as to stop their 
manufacture; it does not so much 
seek to heal the sick, as to make 
health a habit se se 

Prisons, hospitals and asylums are 
all indictments of our so-called civili 
zation. Society supplies most of the 
candidates for prisons, hospitals and 
asylums, for she spins the psychology 
and makes the environment that 
produces them se 

A tainted water-supply will make 
most of the inhabitants of a town 
sick. Under these conditions Chris 
tianity builds hospitals and multiplies 
her doctors se se 

Roycroftism would meet the difficulty 
by going to the source of it, to work 
the remedy there. 

@ The methods of Ben Lindsey stop 
the making of criminals. He has 


impulse of 
reformation is beginning in the kinder 
gartens. But we should not let it die 
there—manual training must be in 
every public school, and should also 
be carried into the Universities se se 
Let our desire be to serve and not to 
be waited upon, and then we will be 
well out on the highway to the 
Beautiful City of the Ideal. 

— 

A pedigree may be a matter of pride, 
but it is not consoling to ambition. 
_ 

T the last, no man who does his 

own thinking is an “ ite.’”’ He 
may subscribe outwardly to this creed 
or that, and if he is very discreet he 
may make his language conform, but 
inwardly his belief is never pigeon 
holed, nor his soul labeled. In theol 
ogy the great man recoils at the 
thought of an exact geometrical theo 
rem, for he knows its vanity; and 
algebraic formulae in his sublime 
moments are cast away 5 
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== ICTOR HUGO says, ‘‘ When 
48; you open a school, you close 
ei) a prison.” se se 
| This seems to require a little 
explanation. Victor Hugo did 
not have in mind a theological school, 
nor yet a young ladies’ seminary, nor 
an English boarding-school, nor a 
military academy, and least of all a 
parochial institute. What he was 
thinking of, was a school where people 
—young and old—were taught to 
be self-respecting, self-reliant and 
efficient—to care for themselves, to 
help bear the burdens of the world, to 
assist themselves by adding to the 
happiness of others *& % 
Victor Hugo fully realized that the 
only education that serves is the one 
that increases human efficiency, not 
the one that retards it. An education 
for honors, ease, medals, degrees, 
titles, position, immunity, may tend 
to exalt the individual ego, but it 
weakens the race and its gain on the 
whole is nil e se 
Men are rich only as they give. He 
who gives great service gets great 
returns. Action and reaction are equal, 
and the radiatory power of the planets 
balances their attraction. The love 
you keep is the love you give away. 
The only education that makes free is 
the one that tends to human efficiency. 
Teach children to work, play, laugh, 
fletcherize, study, think and yet again 
—work, and we will raze every prison. 
@, There is only one prison, and its 
name is Inefficiency. Amid the bas 
tions of this bastile of the brain the 
guards are Pride, Pretense, Greed, 
Gluttony, Selfishness oe se 
Increase human efficiency, and you 
set the captives free. 

_— 
When an institution grows so great 
that it has no soul—simply a financial 
head and a board of directors—dry 
rot sets in and disintegration in a 
loose wrapper is at the door se se 
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sy2)O you own the things you 
An ) possess, or on the other hand 
ie. * do the things you possess 
“Ee, own you? Are you the master 
of the things you own, or are 

the things you own the master of you ? 

The desire to possess merely for the 
sake of having, is a degenerate im 
pulse closely akin to the disease we call 
*“ miserliness.”’ It is a monomania. It 
is the substitution of the shadow for 
the substance of life *» * 
A thing is only valuable in so far as it 
can be used as a means to get some 
thing more valuable; all that we 
possess should be but the means of 
achieving the supreme end and aim of 
life—self-development. 
€ What will my possessions do for 
me? How may I twist them into line 
to subserve the great purpose of my 
existence? Unless a man puts that 
question every hour to himself he will 
become nothing but a_ gathering 
machine ° °e 
Shall we Live, or spend our lives ma 
king preparations to live? Is our life to 
be a mania or a real flesh-and-blood 
exploitation of our faculties? 
«. In the United States the mania of 
mere possession has become the great 
national disease: it carries off more 
people in its ravages than consump 
tion. If you ask a New Yorker what is 
the supreme object of his life, he will 
look at you asif he suspected your 
sanity—and turn again to gathering 
in the dollars like a monkey digging 
in the mud of the gutter for his 
master’s pennies ie se 
They only are free who are masters of 
their instincts ; the uncontrolled mania 
for possession leads to spiritual, moral 
and mental suicide oe» 

[od 

Parties who fuss about saving their 
souls, probably have no souls worth 
SAVING se Se 


oy 


~ 


ac 
To be effective one must be unaffected. 
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=~ HE intent of all art is to 
~<¥-8) communicate your feelings 
==.) and emotions to another. Art 
“04 has its rise in the need of 
human companionship. You 
feel certain thoughts and you strive 
to express them. You may express by 
music, by chiseled shapes, by painted 
canvas or by written words. At the 
last all art is one. And as you work, 
Over against you sits another, who 
says, ‘“‘ Yes, yes, I understand!” 
« The person I write for is a Woman. 
At times she sits and looks at me, 
leaning forward, resting her chin on 
her hand. She smiles indulgently, and 
sometimes a little sadly, as my pen 
runs on. She knows me so perfectly 
that she often anticipates what I 
would say and thus saves me the 
trouble of writing it. She guesses my 
every mood. This woman has suffered 
and known and felt, and that is why 
she understands. Her heart has been 
purified in the white fires of experi 
ence. She knows more than I, for 
she sees all around me, and any little 
effort to palm off a white lie, or the 
smallest attempt at insincerity or 
affectation, brings only a wondering 
look that stings me for a week and 
a day. I can say anything to her I 
choose, no topic is forbidden—she 
only asks that I be honest and frank. 
I always know when I have pleased 
this woman with the wistful eyes, 
for then she holds out her arms in 
a slow, sweeping gesture. She is the 
sister of my soul, and for her I write 
because she understands 2 Se 
— 
HE only way you can convince 
Nature that you desire to be 
strong is by putting forth strength. 
Nothing that you can say, nothing 
that you can swallow, nothing that 
you can rub on will give you strength, 
unless you work. Nature helps you to 
become that which you are working 
to become #e Se 
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T is only during the sessions of 
sweet, silent thought that a man 
can summon his soul to judgment. 
Not even then is he always quite 
sincere or free from pose, for we view 
our acts as a passing procession, in 
which we proudly march, and even 
into deepest seclusion we carry some 
what of this strange dualism of charac 
ter. The average man plays to the 
gallery of his own self-esteem se se 
— 
When a man wrongs another he 
wrongs himself more; and so is an 
object of pity, not revenge se s- 
—_— 
CSP YC | 





=<) HE world accepts a man at 
Ge, LAY the estimate he places upon 
“\\)) himself. Many men are 
S04 strong at times, but strong 

men make enemies—they 
have detractors—calumny calls and 
hisses. Then doubt comes creeping in, 
possibly the enemies are right—ah, 
who knows! And instantly the doubt 
is communicated to the public—the 
man’s face tells his fears to all he 
meets. And their estimate of the 
man is the lowest standard he sets 
upon himself se se 
That is why we need some one to be 
lieve in us—if we do well, we want our 
work commended, our faith corrob 
Orated se se 
When you find a strong man it is one 
who is well sustained. 
@. To associate closely with those who 
doubt and distrust you is eventually 
going to make you distrust yourself. 
And then we get dead conformity, 
hopeless mediocrity, nothing more. 
The individual who thinks well of you, 
who keeps his mind on your good 
qualities, and does not look for flaws, 
is your friend. Who is my brother? I 
will tell you. He is the one who recog 
nizes the good in Me sq om» 

— 

Violence symbols weakness—strength 
shows itself in patience and poise. 





— 
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eat “=\HE world is really getting 

S ey, better se se 

x We are gradually growing 

ad SS honest, and a few men every 
’ where, even in the pulpit, are 
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and is not afraid to say so, is in the 
line of evolution. But for the head that 
is packed with falsehood and the heart 
that is faint with fear, there is no hope. 
That head must be unloaded of its 


now acknowl 
edging they do 
not know all 
about every 
thing. There 
was little hope 
for the race so 
long as an indi 
vidual was dis 
graced if he did 
not pretend to 
believe a thing 
at which his 
reason revolt 
ed Se ce 

We -are simpli 
fying life— 
simplifying 
truth. The man 
who serves his 
fellow-men 
best is the one 
we should 
honor most. 
The learned 
man used to be 
the one ‘who 
muddled 
things, who 
scrambled 
thought, who 
took reason 


ACANDAL, until taken up 
1 NS ‘| by the newspapers, is but 
Bos! gfe ay) rumor. The newspapers 
he Oe iI seldom make charges 
‘(2 until the matter gets into 
La the courts—they fear the 
libel Tage but when the courts lend 
an excuse for giving the “‘ news,” the 
newspapers turn themselves loose like 
a pack of wolves upon a lame horse 
that has lost his way. And the reason 
the papers do this is because the 
people crave the savory morsel. The 
newspapers are published by men in 
business, and the wares they carry 
are those in demand—mostly gossip, 
scandal and defamation. 
@ There is no such thing as a new 
Truth. Truth is as old as Fate. There 
is no plural Truth—there is only one 
Truth, very old and very simple. All 
wise men have known it. 
@, Let your life be its own excuse for 
being—cease all explanations and all 
apologies, and just live your life. 






et 








lumber, and 
the heart given 
couragé, before 
the march of 
progress can 
begin. 


— 4 

HE Quak 
ers: are 
right—a paid 
priesthood is a 
superfluity. 
Not only that, 
but it is alsoa 
menace. Let 
any man who 
has a message 
give it. The 
things the 
worker says are 
simple, limpid, 
lucid, plain and 
easily under 
stood. They can 
easily be con 
firmed by expe 
rience. Susan 
nah Wesley, 
mother of 
seventeen chil 
dren, had some 
thing to say; 


away, and instead thrust upon us 
faith, with a threat of punishment if 
we did not accept it, and an offer of 
reward if we did Se Se 

We have now discovered that the so 
called learned man had no authority, 
either for his threat of punishment or 
his offer of reward. Hypocrisy will now 
not pass current, and sincerity, frozen 
stiff with fright, is no longer legal 
tender for truth. In the frank acknowl 
edgment of ignorance there is much 
promise. The man who-does not know, 


so had Ann Lee, Elizabeth Fry and 
Benjamin Franklin. They had lived. 
Would n’t you walk a hundred miles 
to hear Shakespeare, Beethoven or 
Stradivari preach? I want no studio 
theorist to guide me in the way of 
life, but all day I will listen to one 
who has lived se se 

The specialist in Divinity is like a 
specialist in the matter of love—a 
dangerous and degenerate party. The 
only man who is safe and sane is the 
natural man, living a natural life, 
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working with head, hand and heart, 
laughing, loving, playing, striving, 
hoping. Any other separates you from 
that which you know. A sworn celi 
bate is obscene. He is a fool if he keeps 
his vow, and a 
hypocrite and 
a rogue if he 
does n’t se se 








<Q] F you start and move in a 
W452) direct line, and keep mov 
ing, you will go around 
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studied political science at Oxford be 
fore starting to make history. And the 
accounts of Mohammedanism are 
strangely lacking in reference to the 
Prophet having first completed a col 
lege course on 
the cure of 
souls ; he began 
by converting 


f — ‘ i his wife. 

Laws that do |\* ), the world, eventually @ Cherish the 
not embody [<j (yi) coming back to the place potencies with 
public opinion [°;@>:<) of beginning. Life is a in you. Men 


can never be 
enforced #e e 


— 

ACH man 

is born 
with peculiar 
possibilities, 
which, devel 
oped, make 
him unique and 
strong, a neces 
sary man to his 
generation. 
Andaman loses 
himself to the 
extent of his 
seeking outside 
strength. It is 
easy to be 
taught, to 
accept rather 
than to attain. 
But you only 
know what you 





spiral and all things move in circles ; 
and yet if you ask the man he will 
tell you that he is moving straight 
ahead, for his senses tell him so. 
Drunkards make good temperance 
cranks; temperance cranks, drunk 
ards. Ascetics turn libertines in an 
hour; and libertines, who have 
exhausted their capacity to sin, make 
zealous ascetics. Thus we see that 
the opposites of things are alike and 
the things that are different are, in 
fact, often the same. 

@ Kindness is something we receive 
and have to pass along in order to 
keep. 

@ People fit for self-government have 
it. Independence in men or nations 
is an achievement, not a bequest °e 


become mighty 
by inner devel 
opment °*& %& 
— 
Joyous are the 
busy, dissatis 
fied the idle «= 
— 
No one knows 
a thing for sure 
until he has 
told it to some 
one else °e 5 
We deepen 
impressions by 
recounting 
them, and to 
habitually sup 
press and 
repress a child 
when he wants 
to tell of the 
curious and 
wonderful 


have seen and thought, you are only 
what you have felt and hoped. You 
must walk your own way, must go it 
alone, and going alone is only appar 
ently slow. Whitman, ignoring aca 
demic literary values, was forced to 
publish his first book at his own ex 
pense ; twenty-five years later he was 
regarded in Europe as one of the few 
spiritual products of America worthy 
of consideration. Cromwell was an 
unnoticed English gentleman for forty 
years, and it is not recorded that he 


things he has seen, is to display a 
2x4 acumen * © 

_ 
To subjugate another is to subjugate 
yourself oe 

—_— 
In this food question, taste is Nature’s 
test of fitness, both as to kind and 
quality *e Se 

—_— 
When you recognize a thing in the 
outside world, it is because it was 
yours already ° * 
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=< HE State should pension any 
DN /S) mother who will personally 
BS AY assume the care of her child. 
ae <0) Thus would we place a pre 
mium on loyalty and mother 
love. Our pres 
ent plan of dis 
gracing free or 
natural mater 
nity places a 
premium on 
abandonment 
and murder, 
and makes the 
child, if it sur 
vives, a charge 
upon the com 
munity. 
@, The states 
man who has 
the courage to 
carry through 
a bill for the 
protection and 
support of 
woman, ata 
time when she 
especially 
needs love and 
friendship, 
will live in the 
gratitude of millions unborn, and the 
wisdom of the future will crown him 
with laurel se se 
We are strong as we move with Na 
ture—we are weak as we disregard her. 
« We must not fear Nature, but we 
should fear for the man who sets 
himself against Nature. Let the Christ 
Spirit of Charity and the Scientific 
Spirit of Commonsense combine, and 
the question of race suicide will solve 
itself. We must conserve the best 
among human beings, instead of de 
stroying them. The “ baby-farm ”’ is 
a place where eighty per cent of the 
little boarders are killed by neglect 
and narcotics. The best-conducted 
orphan asylums are places where the 
child is institutionalized, his individu 








did, 


eo ay that so many think. Any 
man Saale believes that God is every 
where, that a certain Divinity is in 
all men, and that Deity manifests 
Himself today as much as ever He 
is still hailed by many as an 
infidel. Too much faith receives the 
same punishment at the hands of 
the mob as none at all. 

«@, There is a manly abstinence that 
is most becoming, and to moderate 
one’s desires and partake of the good 
things of earth sparingly is the best 
way to garner their benefit. The Puri 
tan has a deal of truth on his side. 
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ality ironed out, his soul stunned, 
stunted and dwarfed. 

@, Let the church and church people 
cease their policy of social damnation 
for the woman who makes a “ mis 
take." ebet 
them follow 
the attitude of 
their Leader, 
and they may 
discover that 
God makes no 
mistakes. Let 
them cease 
their blunder 
ing and im 
moral haste to 
separate the 
innocent child 
from the loving 
breast of its 
mother, send 
ing one into 
moral hell and 
the other to an 
orphanasylum. 
@ The church’s 
sociology has 
been as falla 
cious as her 
astronomy. She 
should study psychology, not ancient 
history and prophecy. The habit of 
robbing the unmarried mother of her 
child is a crime against Nature, and 
as punishment for it God has made 
us a race of scrubs se oe 

For the State to subsidize motherhood 
is to do away with the necessity of 
the mother’s dependence upon some 
particular man or men. 

@ As long as the mother is obliged 
to look to some certain man for 
sustenance and shelter at a time when 
she is incapacitated for doing the 
world’s work, she is to that extent 
a slave and a menial, and is in great 
danger of heading for perdition se oe 
Is there any greater service a good 
woman can render the State than to 
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be the mother of strong and beautiful 
children—children born in freedom 
and joy, and loved into being? A 
President has told us no, and he is 
right. But he has not told us that the 
mother must 
be free; he 
would still 
have her a 
dependent 
upon the boun 
ty of a male 
individual se 
E plan 
for imme 
diate better 
ment is simple 
—reverence 
maternity, 
respect mother 
love, and pen 
sion all mothers 
who stand by 
Nature and are 
loyal to their 
God-given 
instincts. Thus 
will we encour 
age honesty 
and conserve 
the best in our 
population. And this pension, extend 
ing over a trying time, is not so much 
for the material support of the mother, 
as it is to convince her that she is not 
abandoned and repudiated by her 
kind. The Cosmic Urge, or Creative 
Principle, must be respected and up 
held, not scorned and scoffed and 
made the butt of vile loaferism se se 
And still another reason why society 
should sustain the mother is on 
account of its effect on the unborn. 
That which depresses or unnerves is 
bad in tendency, is bad in practise, 
and is followed by bad results se se 
For the education and purification of 
our own minds on this great question 
of creation, we must begin to respect 
the miracle of Maternity. 





<e SQ MERSON has said that, 
SS iN ie next to the man who 

ny a et voices a great truth, 
tl is the one who quotes it. 
py Truth is in the air; it 


pees it; and the difference be 
tween the man who gives the truth 
expression and the listener who at 
once comprehends and repeats it is 
very slight. If you understand what 
I say, it is because you have thought 
the same thoughts yourself—I merely 
express for you that which you 
already know. And so you approve 
and applaud, not stopping to think 
that you are applauding your own 
thought ; and your heart beats fast, 
and you say, ‘‘ Yes, yes, why did n’t 
I say that myself!” se oo 
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@ The orphan asylum and the hospi 
tal, to which the Church so proudly 
points, are necessities, only because 
the Church creates the conditions that 
foster them. Both are indictments of 
our mode of 
life se se 
When we aban 
don fear, and 
learn how to 
work, play and 
love, there will 
be no need for 
hospitals. And 
when we allow 
the mother to 
follow her 
divine impulse 
and cling toand 
care for her 
child, orphan 
asylums will be 
an anachron 
ism and asuper 
fluity. 
q We shall 
have no more 
actual need for 
hospitals and 
asylums and 
prisons, nor 
make them a necessity. All lead to 
death—not to health or reformation. 
@ Let us respect, honor and reverence 
maternity. Love should rule the world, 
and it can and will if only we cease 
building dams to stop its flow s». se 
The policies of Cain have been given 
a thorough test—it is time that they 
were abandoned sm so 

— 
Deathbed repentances may be legal 
tender for Salvation in another world, 
but for this they are below par. And 
regeneration that is postponed until 
a man has no further capacity for 
sin is little better; for sin is only per 
verted power, and the man who has 
no capacity for sin has no power to do 
ZOOd se dee 
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©) HE genius of evolution is not 
Os, “8 exhausted in mere physical 
eh) “(| structure. Beyond bone and 
<0) sinew and muscle, beyond 
sensations and emotions, it is 
destined to build a marvelous empire 
of mind—an empire that can be 
entered by the strong man only. 
©. A few great men are already at the 
gates of this domain of the Mind %e »e 
Man has lived too close to the earth 
hitherto. He has too long conceived 
of life as a mere physical process. 
But matter hides a sublime secret— 
Brain is the Conqueror. 
@ Mind is destined to rule the uni 
verse. Mind is destined to be the lord 
of matter. Mind is the aim of all evolv 
ing Processes Se °e 
Man must become master of himself 
before he can become the master of 
anything. And in this great enterprise 
Mind will be his instrument of over 
COMING Se Se 
We are still poor slaves of our emo 
tional nature. In the whirlwinds of 
passion and sensation we are still 
as straws. We are hypnotized by the 
dead. We have worn too long the 
attribute of beast and bird of prey. 
@ We are coming to know that in 
Mind we have the supreme liberator, 
the great regulator of the lower na 
ture, the panacea that we have been 
looking for since we crept out of our 
forest lairs, brushed the hair back 
from our eyes and cried to the stars, 
Why ? se oo 
From being the mere slaves of external 
forces that we are now, from being 
the mere sport of a godless Chance, 
from the mud and slime of our primi 
tive nature, we may rise and become 
the Masters of our destinies, gods in 
our own right oe se 
Cultivate self-control. That is the first 
step. Train your mind to master your 
emotional nature. Break your unruly 
passions over the wheel of Brain 
Power #- Se 
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The goal of evolution is Self-Conquest. 
Without that achievement life has no 
meaning, death is a vile jest, hope an 
obscene lure °& oe 
— 
It is a great and beautiful thing to 
be patient if wrongfully accused—to 
be so strongly girded round with 
right that you can meet slander with 
silence, and calumny with a smile. 
— 

-« HE spirit grows through exer 
> cise of its faculties, just as a 
«.) muscle grows strong through 
4, use. Expression is necessary 

to life. Life is expression, and 
repression is stagnation—death. Yet 
there is right expression and wrong 
expression °e °e 
If a man permits his life to run riot, 
and only the animal side of his nature 
is allowed to express itself, he is 
repressing his highest and _ his best, 
and therefore those qualities not used 
atrophy and die. Mem are punished 
by their sins, not for them. Sensu 
ality, gluttony, and the life of license 
repress the life of the spirit and the 
soul never blossoms; and this is what 
it is to lose one’s soul. All adown the 
centuries thinking men have noted 
these truths, and again and again we 
find individuals forsaking in horror 
the life of the senses and devoting 
themselves to the life of the spirit. 
This question of expression through 
the spirit, or through the senses— 
through soul or body—has been the 
pivotal point of all philosophies as 
well as the inspiration of all religions. 
Every religion is made up of two 
elements that can never mix. A re 
ligion is a mechanical mixture, not 
a chemical combination of morality 
and dogma. Dogma is the science of 
the unseen: the doctrine of the un 
known and the unknowable. And to 
give this science plausibility, its pro 
mulgators have always fastened it 
upon morality. Morality can and does 
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exist entirely separate and apart from 
dogma, but dogma is ever a parasite 
on morality, and the business of 
priests is to confuse the two. But 
morality and religion never saponify. 
Morality is simply the question of 
the expression of your life forces— 
how shall you use them? You have 
so much energy—and what shall you 
do with it? And from out the multi 
tude there have always been men to 
step forward and give you advice, for 
a consideration. Without their sup 
posed influence with the Unseen we 
might not accept their interpretation 
of what is right and wrong. But with 
their assurance that their advice is 
backed up by Deity, followed with 
an offer of reward if we believe it, 
anda threat of punishment if we 
don’t, the Volunteer-Superior Class 
has driven men wheresoever it will. 
The evolution of formal religions is 
not a complex process, and the fact 
that they embody these two unmix 
able things, dogma and morality, is 
a very plain’ and simple truth, easily 
understood, undisputed by all reason 
able men. And be it said that the 
morality of most religions is good. 
Love, gentleness, truth, character and 
justice are taught in them all. But, 
like a rule in Greek grammar, there 
are many exceptions. And so in the 
morality of religions there are ex 
ceptional instances constantly arising 
where love, truth, charity, gentleness 
and justice are waived, on suggestion 
of the Superior Class, that good may 
follow. Were it not for these excep 
tions there would be no more wars 
between Christian nations. 
— 

Brain work is just as necessary as 
physical exercise, and the man who 
studies his own case, and then plays 
one kind of work off against another, 
finds a continual joy and zest in life, 
and his days shall be long upon the 
land se se 
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HE person who plays pitch 
and toss with your good 
name is not necessarily your 
enemy. If you go to him 
quietly and ask a favor, he 
will be glad to grant it, and will con 
sider it an honor to exert himself in 
your behalf. His unkind remarks are 
the result of the Gossip Habit. He 
talks to hear himself talk—nothing is 
quite so pleasing to his ears as the 
sound of his own bazoo, and to have 
others listen to his vaporings is grati- 
fying to his vanity %e 2 

He dissects the life and belittles the 
motives of anybody who is not pres 
ent. Should the person reviled, sud 
denly appear upon the scene, the 
theme quickly changes, and the new 
comer is treated with kindly defer 
ence, and is regaled by hearing the 
character of some one else ripped up 
into carpet-rags. The Gossip Microbe 
is born of vacuity and breeds in idle 
minds. If you do not hear what the 
scandalmonger says, you are not 
harmed. As for those who hear him 
they are not influenced against you 
by what he says, and for the most 
part his words die on the empty air. 
He injures no one but himself. How 
ever, the person who comes to you 
and tells you what the loquacious 
one says about you is a positive pest. 
His action is unforgivable and un 
pardonable. He robs you of your peace 
of mind. The idle charges when told 
over again take on a different color 
and become realities. So to repeat: 
The individual who rails upon me 
behind my back is very seldom my 
enemy ; the person who comes to me 
and tells me what he says, is. The 
first I ’ll pardon, the latter forever 
is tabu—let his name be anathe- 
ma. He is the one who magnifies the 
idle nothings and vacuous vaporings 
until they become noxious gases. The 
man who talks gossip is a fool; but 
the one who repeats it is a rogue. 
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Your friends are those who tell you 
of the kind things that are said of 
you; your enemies are those who, 
in the holy name of friendship, come 
to you and poison your atmosphere 
by the other 
thing. That S 
plan of the ie : 
king in the <7 aS 
olden time who 
killed the mes 


senger who (<9) i 





brought him ‘6 
bad news has 
my approval. 
Blessed are the 
feet of those 
who bring glad 
tidings Se 
—_ 
To me the love 
of man for 
woman is as 
sacred a thing 
as Christ’s love 
for the Church: and all its attributes 
are as divine as any of the fantastic 
hazards of the mind. Indeed we should 
know nothing of love did we not see 
it manifest in man, and the only 
reason we believe in the love of God 
is because we find love on earth se se 
— 

“ DISCIPLE is a man who 
“| does not understand. He 
thinks that he does, but he 
_ does n’t. And the reason of 
his obtuseness lies in the fact 
that he is willing to be a Disciple, 
and has n’t the phosphorus to be an 
independent Ego, as every man should. 
The true token of the disciple is that 
he is willing to let the other man do 
all the thinking. He is one who accepts 
the opinions of another without digest 
ing them. He has such faith in his 
master that he accepts every word, 
and does not stop to analyze, sift, 
weigh or decide se se 

A disciple is an individual who is 





Yo 30 greater blessing than 
the artistic conscience 
can come to any worker 
in art, be he sculptor, 
writer, singer or painter. 
eS Hold fast to it, and it 
shall be your compass when the sun 
is darkened. To please the public 
is little; but to satisfy your Other 
Self, that self which looks over your 
shoulder and watches your every 
thought and deed, is much. No artis 
tic success worth having is possible 
unless you satisfy that Other Self. 
@ Happiness lies in equality se se 
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hotly intent on hitching his ice-cart 
to a star Se oe 
That Man who had twelve disciples 
had twelve too many ; no wonder that 
He used to send them away; no won 
der is it that 
He went alone 
up into the 
mountain. The 
disciples were 
becominga 
nuisance with 
their childish 
questions and 
quibbles and 
petty jealousy 
about prefer 
ences. He saw 
they were going 
to make Him 
trouble. None 
of them ren 
dered Him any 
service .of 
which weknow. 
A disciple is a traducer in the germ. 
One of the Twelve betrayed Him, 
another denied Him, a third doubted 
Him, and what the others did, nobody 
knows. Personal relationship is sure to 
transform a disciple into an enemy. 
@ Your enemy is the man who does 
not comprehend you, and your disci 
ple is the same; they mark different 
stages of the chrysalis—that’s all. 
F men could only know each 
other, they would never either 
idolize or hate. Any one who idolizes 
you is going to hate you when he 
discovers that you are fallible. He 
never forgives. He has deceived him 
self, and he blames you for it se se 
To know all is to forgive all. 
@ Your friend and comrade! Well, 
that is something different. Your 
friend knows your limitations, re 
spects your foibles, realizes your weak 
points. He sums up your character; 
he casts a balance, and finds so much 
good to your credit; then he gives to 
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you his faith and his loyalty. But your 
disciple neither knows your best nor 
worst. He just invests you with a halo 
and bestows on you virtues you do 
not possess. You never dare tell a 
disciple the 
truth—noth 
ing but a mir 
acle satisfies 
him. A disciple, 
in short, is an 
indifferent per 
son who has 
indiscreetly 
been allowed to 
come close 
enough to 
strike a good 
man. Your 
mental mate 
inspires you to 
noble endea 
vor: he com 
prehends you 
at your best, 
appreciates your flights of genius, 
detects your lapses, deprecates your 
aberrations, and his presence has a 
constant tendency to preserve sanity 
and a proper balance. On the other 
hand, the disciple tempts in the direc 
tion of extravagance and hypocrisy. 
He is very easily imposed upon, and 
as he usually demands the impossible, 
there is a strong temptation to give it 
to him. All good men and women crave 
comradeship; but to have any one 
accept your word as holy writ is surely 
a dire calamity. We want love and 
sympathy, and we want also the right 
of being forgiven. We do not want to 
be idolized; but we do want to be 
pardoned. 

@ Flee the disciple on your life ! Limit 
him to correspondence and communi 
cation by telephone. If forced to it, 
then do as the Sibyl of Concord does: 
show yourself for about two minutes, 
once a year in the gloaming, from a 
high balcony, while the Non-Cogibund 





<< E reap as we sow. This is 
| yo only a half-truth, for not 
su only do we reap as we 
‘) sow, but we reap as other 
(yy men have sown. We are 
*@} heirs to the past—its 
good and ill—and all the millions 
of men who have gone before us 
have for us prepared the way. 

« That man only is great who util 
izes the blessings that God provides ; 
and of those blessings no gift equals 
the gentle, trusting companionship 
of a good woman. 

@, We work to become, not toacquire. 
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stand on the lawn, ten thousand 
strong, and trample on the shrubbery. 
=—_— 

There is a grave doubt as to how much 
civilization has been benefited by 
rulers and war 
riors. Often 
they have 
made this 
world a place 
of the skull— 
not so the 
teachers. It 
was not a 
teacher who 
smote agony 
untold to moth 
er-hearts by an 
order to de 
stroy the first 
born. It was 
not a teacher 
who ordered 
American sol 
diers to ‘“ kill 
all over ten years of age.” se ow 

— 

Rocky is the road evolved from 
cruelty se se 

—_— 

@ We are endeavoring to separate 
intellect and manual labor. 

— 
RANSPORTATION occupies a 
high place in the regard of Na 

ture se se 

The thistle-down that sails through 
the air; the pollen blown by the 
Summer breeze; the lifting of the 
moisture into the sky and its release 
as rain; the winds rushing to fill a 
vacuum and thus purifying the atmos 
phere; the hastening of the rivers to 
the sea; the tides searching out the 
corners of the land and heaving them 
selves on the rocks, trying to dissolve 
them so as to render them trans 
portable—all these form the forces 
which make solar systems and send 
the worlds spinning through space. 
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PA heal’ man and woman 
“| should have a vocation and 
< an avocation Se se 
, Your vocation is the thing 
~ you depend upon for your 
bread and butter and clothes and 
house-rent se se 
Your avocation is your plaything, 
your rest, your recreation, your emer 
gency-brake, your psychic governor, 
your spark-arrester, your electric fuse 
that takes care of you when there is 
danger of a short circuit. 
@ Your avocation brings into play 
another set of mental muscles, and 
gives you fit preparation for the battle 
of life. It supplies resiliency or resist 
ing power, lends endurance, courage, 
faith and self-reliance. 
@ The farmers’ wives who go insane 
do so for lack of a fad, a hobby, a 
play-spell se se 
The businessmen who slip their trol 
leys, and the specialists who go bug, 
would n’t if they had a hobby and 
galloped it hard and fast an hour a 
day se se 
If your work is indoors, get a hobby 
that takes you out. If your work is 
head-work, get a fad that makes you 
use your hands and feet. If nothing 
better, be a fight-fan or a baseball- 
fiend. These things will inspire you 
to get a medicine-ball and use it; 
or an indoor baseball and pull the 
household—including your wife, the 
children, Grandpa and the hired girl 
—into the game ne se 

HEN Edmund Burke was in his 

early twenties he experienced a 

great flaring-up of intellect tapping a 
big reservoir of power. And when the 
mood was on he utilized the Cosmic 
Current, instead of grounding it, and 
wrote an immortal book. 

This book is known to us as ‘Burke 
on the Sublime.” se. se 
The joker here gets his chance and 
comes in with ‘‘the Sublime and 
the Ridiculous.”’ o— se 
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And there is no doubt that people 
who reach the sublime often appear 
ridiculous to those who don’t or can’t. 
@, The enthusiast supplies mirth for 
the onlookers. But the enthusiast is 
the man who eliminates and finds rest 
for his convolutions. 
@, Only this, be sure to enthuse con 
cerning more than one thing. A good 
golf enthusiast always enthuses over 
his business—the pendulum swings 
out as far in one direction as in the 
other, and one enthusiasm helps the 
other se se 
The businessman who loves roses will 
make a success of both business and 
roses, and will never have nervous 
prostration se se 
Men are to be judged by their avo 
cation rather than by their vocation. 

OUR vocation may be a thing 

that Fate compels you to do, but 
your avocation you choose for your 
self. You are what you are on account 
of the way you spend your leisure 
time : this is the you. 
@, Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith all 
day, but in the evening he was some 
thing else. Robert Collyer the same. 
@, The question is, How do you fill in 
the chinks of the day? What do you 
do Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
each evening from seven to nine? 
@ Macaulay, doing all his writing on 
stolen time, is a type not infrequent 
among extraordinary men. They were 
great on account of their hobbies. 
@ So the moral is, get a fad, and if 
your boy or girl has a hobby encourage 
it se ce 
A hobby is a healthful play at the 
worst, and undying fame at the best. 

— 
What others say of me matters little ; 
what I myself say and do matters 
much se se . 
— a 

There may be some substitute for 
good-nature, but so far it has not been 
discovered se se 
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mies) HE philosophy of the Drug 
V-AWx) Idea is to give a sick person 
Etieet, Some deadly poison that 
/ causes another kind of sick 
ness, or makes the man ill in 

another way. So the patient is given 
a disease in order to cure him ofanother 
or to make him immune from one. Vac 
cination is the injection into the 
system of a virus—or poison—which 
gives the person a disease in order to 
keep him from catching one: the drug 
idea in another form. 
@ The whole scheme of swallowing 
poisons or inoculating the body with 
a virus had its rise in the belief that 
disease was caused by a devil, and in 
order for the man to get well you had 
to drive the devil out. The casting out 
of devils was a literal proposition #e 
Later, we were told by our pious 
friends that God had provided a 
remedy for every disease. They did 
not tell us that God had first supplied 
the disease. It was assumed that the 
Devil sent the disease, and then God 
in His love sent the remedy °e °e 
Great as was Linnzus, he taught this 
doctrine of divine-healing plants. 
@ Our belief is now that Nature 
never contemplated disease, but that 
constant health is the most natural 
thing in the world. If we live rightly 
we are proof against disease. What we 
want is resisting power or resiliency. 
All drugs first excite, and then reduce 
vitality, laying you open to disease. 
There is really no immunity except 
through health. Drugs, virus and 
poisons always mean danger. Many 
so-called diseases are the results of the 
drug-habit. Vaccination kills a thou 
sand more people than smallpox does, 
could or can °e oe 

— 
To repeat an unkind truth is just as 
bad as to invent a lies se 

— 
The store is a hive; be a bee, not a 
drone’ Se 
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OST people are anxious to do 
what is best for themselves and 
least harmful for others. The average 
man now has intelligence enough: 
Utopia is not far off, if the self-ap 
pointed folks who govern us, and teach 
us—for a consideration—would only 
be willing to do unto others as they 
would be done by, that is to say, 
mind their own business, and cease 
coveting things that belong to other 
people. War among nations and strife 
among individuals is a result of the 
covetous spirit to possess either power 
or things or both. A little more 
patience, a little more charity for 
all, a little more devotion, a little 
more love; with less bowing down 
to the past, and a silent ignoring of 
pretended authority ; a brave looking 
forward to the future, with more con 
fidence in ourselves, and more faith 
in our fellows, and the race will be 
ripe for a great burst of life and light. 
— 
Few people, comparatively, think for 
themselves Se 90 
— 
TRANSPORT of power, burst 
ing from pent-up feeling, carries 
us along on its tide and compensates 
for a deal of what an Oxford man 
pointed out to me as “ bad taste.”’ 
Over-culture produces a weak effemi 
nacy ; and were it not for those strong, 
vital, “‘ rude” people that God sends 
into the world, spiritual life would 
perish as rose-trees perish when the 
cunning gardener turns pollen to 
petal. The flower can not reproduce 
itself—its reserve has been expended 
in this one production. Too much 
culture kills se se 
—_— 
Health and happiness can be found 
only out of doors se se 
— 
If you consume more than you pro 
duce, some one must labor to make 
good the deficiency. 
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EE2}3 UCCESS is in the blood. 
»| There are men whom Fate 
‘| can never keep down—they 
; march jauntily forward, and 
' take by divine right the best 
of everything that earth affords se »« 
But their success is not attained by the 
Samuel Smiles-Connecticut policy <- 
They do not lie in wait, nor scheme, 
nor fawn, nor seek to adapt their 
sails to catch the breeze of popular 
favor. Still, they are ever alert and 
alive to any good that may come their 
way, and when it comes they simply 
appropriate it, and tarrying not, 
move steadily on. 
@ Good health! When you go out of 
doors, draw the chin in, carry the 
crown of the head high, and fill the 
lungs to the utmost ; greet your friends 
with a smile, and put soul into every 
hand-clasp se se 
Do not fear being misunderstood ; and 
never waste a minute thinking about 
your enemies. 
Try to fix firmly in your. own mind 
what you would like to do, and then 
without violence of direction you will 
move straight to the goal. 
@, Fear is the rock on which we split, 
and hate is the shoal in which many 
a bark is stranded se se 
When we are fearful, the judgment 
is as unreliable as the compass of a 
ship whose hold is full of iron ore; 
when we hate, we have unshipped the 
rudder ; and if we stop to meditate on 
what the gossips say, we have allowed 
a hawser to befoul the screw. 
@, Keep your mind on the great and 
splendid thing you would like to do; 
and then, as the days go gliding by, 
you will find yourself unconsciously 
seizing upon the opportunities that 
are required for the fulfilment of your 
desire, just as the coral insect takes 
from the running tide the elements 
that it needs se se 
Picture in your mind the able, earnest, 
useful person you desire to be, and the 
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thought you hold is hourly trans 
forming you into that particular in 
dividual se se 
Thought is supreme, and to think is 
often better than to do. 
«@, Preserve a right mental attitude— 
that of courage, frankness and good 
cheer se se 

=—_— 
Work for yourself by working for the 
good of all. 

— 
Education is simply the encourage 
ment of right habits—the fixing of 
good habits until they become a part 
of one’s nature, and are exercised 
automatically se se 

~_ 
— ams HE soul knows all things, 
gs. Bs, and knowledge is only a re 
“y<\) membering,” says Emerson. 

This seems a very broad 

statement; yet the fact re 
mains that the vast majority of men 
know a thousand times as much as 
they are aware of. In the silent depths 
of subconsciousness lie myriads of 
truths, each awaiting a time when its 
owner shall call it forth. To utilize 
these stored-up thoughts you must 
express them to others ; and to express 
well, your soul has to soar into this 
subconscious realm where you have 
cached these net results of experience. 
In other words, you must ‘‘come out”’ 
—get out of self—away from self-con 
sciousness, into the region of partial 
oblivion—away from the boundaries 
of time and the limitations of space. 
The great painter forgets all in the 
presence of his canvas; the writer is 
oblivious to his surroundings; the 
singer floats away on the wings of 
melody ; the orator pours out his soul 
for an hour, and it seems to him as if 
barely five minutes had passed, so rapt 
and lost is he in his exalted theme. 
When you reach the heights of sublim 
ity, and are expressing your highest 
and best, you are in a partial trance. 
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And all men who enter this condition 
surprise themselves by the quantity 
of knowledge and the extent of the 
insight they possess. And some, going 
deeper into this trance condition than 
others, and knowing nothing of the 
miraculous storing-up of truth in the 
cells of subconsciousness, jump to the 
conclusion that their intelligence is 
guided by a spirit not theirs. When an 
individual reaches this conclusion he 
commences to wither at the top, for 
he relies on the dead, and ceases to 
feed the wellsprings of his subcon 
scious self ®e Se 

The mind is a dual affair—objective 
and subjective. The objective mind 
sees all, hears all, reasons things out. 
The subjective mind stores up and 
gives only when the objective mind 
sleeps. And as few men ever cultivate 
the absorbed, reflective or semi-trance 
state, where the objective mind rests, 
they never really call on their subcon 
scious treasury for its stores. They 
are always self-conscious. 

«& A man in commerce, where men 
prey on their kind, must be alive and 
alert to what is going on around him ; 
or while he dreams, his competitor 
will seize upon his birthright. And so 
you see why poets are poor and 
artists often beg oe oe 

And the summing-up of this sermon 
ette is that all men are equally rich, 
only some through Fate are able to 
muster their mental legions on the 
plains of their being and count them, 
while others are never able todo so. 
@ But what, think you, is necessary 
before a person comes into possession 
of his subconscious treasure? Well, 
I'll tell you: It is not ease nor pros 
perity, not requited love, nor worldly 
security—not these, Dearie ; no. “You 
sing well,’’ said the master, impatient 
ly, to his best pupil, “ but you will 
never sing divinely until you have 
given your all for love, and then been 
neglected and rejected, and scorned, 
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and beaten, and left for dead. Then if 
you do not exactly die, you will come 
back, and when the world hears your 
voice it will mistake you for an angel 
and fall at your feet.” 
@ And the moral is, that as long as 
you are satisfied and comfortable, you 
use only the objective mind and live 
in the world of sense. But let love be 
torn from your grasp and flee as a 
shadow—living as a memory in a 
haunting sense of loss—let death come 
and the sky shut down over less 
worth in the world; or stupid mis 
understanding and crushing defeat 
grind you into the dust : then you may 
arise, forgetting time and space and 
self, and take refuge in mansions not 
made with hands; and find a certain 
sad, sweet comfort in the contem 
plation of treasure stored up where 
moth and rust do not corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through 
and steal. 
And thus looking out into the Eternal, 
you forget the present and enter the 
Land of Subconsciousness—the Land 
of Spirit, where yet dwell the gods of 
ancient and innocent days se se 
Is it worth the cost ? 

— 
Violence symbols weakness—strength 
shows itself in patience and poise. 

_— 
Yesterday can not be recalled; to 
morrow can not be assured; this day 
only is yours. 

—_— 
Do not lean on any one and let no one 
lean on you. 

—_— 
And with all your getting—get busy. 

od 
Art is the expression of man’s joy in 
his work. You must let the man work 
with hand and brain, and then out 
of the joy of this marriage beauty will 
be born. And this beauty mirrors the 
best in the soul of man—it shows the 
spirit of God that runs through him. 
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“4AM not sure just what the 
© unpardonable sin is, but I 
mi i believe it is the disposition 





4 mall bills. The folks who are 
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smiths and farmers look you squarely 
in the eye, speak to you frankly face 
to face, and if they promise to pay 
you Saturday night, and can not, they 
come around and tell you why. I 


the greatest 
offenders in 
this respect 
are not “‘bad”’ 
people. On the 
contrary, they 
move in the 
best circles of 
society, belong 
to the Church, 
and are emi 
nently respect 
able. They lack 
imagination, 
forif they could 
understand the 
misery, the 
worry and the 
pain they 
cause, it is not 
at all probable 
they would 
inflict it. Their 
lives are so 
full looking 











cS ‘ FRIENDSHIP is better 
is ions ie than love for a steady 
Al wt ‘s aS &Y diet. Suspicion, jealousy, 
<. hah ||prejudice and strife fol 
mt Ria) slow in the wake of love; 
et mae disgrace, murder 
and suicide lurk just around the 
corner from where love coos. Love is 
a matter of propinquity; it makes 
demands, asks for proofs, requires a 
token. But friendship seeks no owner 
ship—it only hopes to serve, and it 
grows by giving. Do not say, please, 
that this applies also to love. Love 
bestows only that it may receive, and 
a one-sided passion turns to hate in 
a night, and then demands venge 
ance as its right and portion. 
@Hell is a separation, and Heaven 
is only a going home to friends 


ZANE 








have been 
despoiled of 
hard-earned 
dollars, and 
had my repu 
tation ripped 
up the back 
when I ven 
tured to ask 
for my own, 
but never 
except by those 
that have a 
Thursday se se 
If you wish to 
lessen the wor 
ries of the world 
and scatter sun 
shine as yougo, 
don’t bother to 
go a-slumming, 
or lift the fal 
len, or trouble 
to reclaim the 
erring—simply 


after the mere 

machinery of life—so filled with 
selfishness, that they ride right over 
other folks, and no matter how many 
are crushed beneath the wheels of 
their chariots, they know nothing of it. 
Yet they go ‘‘ slumming,” belong to 
missionary societies, and contribute 
to College Settlements. 

@Does not “ Society ” in its society 
sense breed just this dead, cruel, 
thoughtless indifference ? It does seem 
so, for even in our little town the only 
deadbeats are those who are in the 
““set.”’ Ask the grocer, the liveryman 
or the butcher who are the folks that 
contract bills and never pay, or pay 
whenever they please, and he will tell 
you they are the aristocrats. The 
carpenters, stone-masons, black 


pay your debts 
cheerfully and promptly. It lubricates 
the wheels of trade, breaks up party 
ice, gives tone to the social system 
and liberates good-will. Pay as you go. 
Especially pay the people who work 
by the day and toil with their hands. 
A dollar means much to the man who 
spades your garden—never humiliate 
the man by making him ask for his 
dollar. Give it to him immediately the 
work is done, and if he did well, tell 
him so. When the woman who crouches 
over a sewing-machine for you, all day 
long, brings the garment home, pay 
her all you owe, and do not add to her 
troubles by exercising the prerogative 
of the one who is paying over money, 
to flaunt out either insulting remarks 
or insulting manners se se 
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@ The Gentleman shows his true na 
ture in his treatment of social inferiors ; 
and of all damning sins, the withhold 
ing of money due a working man is, I 
believe, the worst. Let us pay as we go. 
And the cheer 
fulness and 
good-will we 
give out with 
our money will 
in turn be given 
out by those we 
pay it to. Pay 
as you go 
—_— 
I have meta 
few men and 
women in my 
lifetime who 
were in posses 
sion of valu 
able Spiritual 
Truth. And I 
knew it, not 
from what they 
said, but be 
cause there 
shone from 
their faces a 
light, and from 
their persons 
there went a radiance, and in their 
actions was a dignity that gave their 
words weight °e °e 


en you reat a beautiful poem, 
that makes your heart throb with 


gladness, you are simply partaking of 
the emotion that the author felt when 
he wrote it. To possess a piece of work 
that the workman made in joyous 
animation is a source of joy to the 
possessor. Carry this idea one step 
further, and see why the painting done 
by the hand of a man with soul and 
spirit can never be replaced by the 
work of a chromo-lithograph press. 
When you look upon a beautiful paint 
ing, you in some way catch the spirit 
of the artist who did the work; and 





sweet.”’ 


Gy 
‘on a hillside and look 
y) across a beautiful little 
lake to the woods 
3 beyond ; or walk through 
é =“) a pine-forest where the 
Reed are a carpet beneath your 
feet, and the air is full of the pungent 
odor of the pine, and the gently sway 
ing treetops croon a lullaby—can 
you enjoy all this without an ex 
quisite melancholy, and a joy that 
hurts? It’s homesickness, that’s all ; 
you want to go home and tell some 
one how happy you are. Give me 
solitude, sweet solitude, but in my 
solitude give me still one friend to 
whom I may murmur, “ Solitude is 


© To the pure all things are impure. 
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the armless marbles of Greece, done 
five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ, yet subdue us into silence 
and tears. And this love of the work 
done by the marriage of hand and 
brain can never 
quite go out of 
fashion—for 
we are men 
and women, 
and our hopes 
and aims and 
final destiny 
areone—where 
one enjoys, all 
enjoy; where 
one suffers, all 
suffer. Say 
what you will 
of the coldness 
and selfishness 
of men, at the 
last we long for 
the companion 
ship and the 
fellowship of 
our kind. We 
are lost chil 
dren, and when 
alone and the 
darkness be 
gins to gather, we sigh for the close 
relationship of the brothers and sisters 
we knew in our childhood, and cry 
for the gentle arms that once rocked 
us to sleep. We are homesick amid this 
sad, mad rush for wealth and place 
and power. The calm of the country 
invites, and we fain would do with 
fewer things, and go back to simplicity 
and rest Se Se 
— 

When enough people arrive at Truth, 
and realize that every day is Judgment 
Day, and the important place is 
Here, and the time is Now, then we 
will work for a present good, and 
educate, not kill; love, not hate; and 
the men and women who educate 
most and best shall be honored most. 
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“SJOVE is all. I say to you that 
“cA man has not sufficient im 
5 3 | agination to exaggerate the 
a ld 


were 







“<<; importance of Love. It is as 
- high as the heavens, as deep 

as hell, as sublime as the stars, great 
as the galaxy of worlds that fade on 
our feeble vision into mere milky ways. 
@ Love holds within her ample space 
all wrecks, all ruins, all griefs, all tears ; 
and all the smiles and sunshine and 
beauty that mortals know are each 
and all her priceless gifts and hers 
alone. 
@ God of all Mercy whose name is 
Love ! Look Thou upon us in pity and 
pluck from our hearts that deep-rooted 
unbelief and that miring uncleanness 
of thought that causes us yet as a 
people to learn from the lips of vice 
and stupid ignorance our knowledge 
of the most vital and profound and 
potential of all faculties! Through 
love—for there is no other way—lead 
us back to love and light, so that, 
like the flowers, the tendrils of our 
hearts may draw from Thee those 
delicate perfumes of inspiration and 
rich harmonies of color that alone give 
beauty and proportion to our thoughts 
and acts. We have wandered far, 
but harken Thou to us, for we thirst 
and are never quenched, our hearts 
hunger and are never satisfied, we 
cry and the heavens are but brass! 
God of Mercy, we beseech Thee to 
hear us, and in pity bring us back, 
through love, to Thee! 

[a 
I fix my thought on the good that is 
in every soul and make my appeal to 
that se se 

— 
Mind alone is eternal! My faith is 
great : out of the transient darkness of 
the present the shadows will flee away, 
and the Day will yet dawn. 

— 
It is more shameful to distrust people 
than to be deceived by them. 
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Humanity is growing in intellect, in 
patience, in kindness, in love. And 
when the time is ripe, the people 
will step in and take peaceful pos 
session of their own °@ 


cc - 
E age,”’ says Goethe, “ is always 
the same. The difference between 
one age and another is the difference 
in the master minds that control it.’ 
@, The spirit of the times, or the 
Zeitgeist, is formed by the master 
minds. The many get their cue from 
these. Or, paradoxically, if you wish 
to say that the exceptional minds are 
those that voice the thoughts of the 
many, I ’ll not quarrel with you. The 
master minds of our day are not theo 
logical or metaphysical; they stand 
for pragmatism, and pragmatism is 
positivism ; it relates to the now and 
the here %& se 
There has never been an age when so 
many practical people live as live 
today oe 2 
As public opinion changes, as the 
Zeitgeist becomes tinted with this 
leader’s thought, or that, the amuse 
ments of the people change. 
The age is rapid; we want short 
orders—brevity and directness are 
demanded. Sir Walter Scott, Byron, 
Dickens and the man with an Epic 
Poem would never get a hearing now. 
Also, our refinement of nerve force 
has taught us that we must be 
temperate. All is still along the still 
side and the South is going dry. We 
prize sobriety and sanity, realizing 
that we need all the brains we have 
got in our business. The roystering, 
rollicking rogues of a hundred years 
ago do not interest us, save as litera 
ture # se 


cc 
Man will some day find that the 
exercise of the spiritual or emotional 
nature through music, or the con 
templation of beauty, is a necessity 
as much as food and drink #e 
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HE idea of “‘ divinity ”’ is strong 
in the mind of every great man. 
He recognizes his sonship and claims 
his divine parentage. The man of 
masterful mind is perforce an Egoist. 
When he speaks he says, ‘“‘ Thus saith 
the Lord.”’ If he did not believe in 
himself, how could he ever make 
others believe in him? Small men are 
apologetic and make excuses for being 
on earth, and reasons for staying here 
so long, and run and peep about to 
find themselves dishonorable graves. 
Not so the great souls—the fact that 
they are here is proof that God sent 
them. Their actions are regal, their 
language oracular, and their manner 
affirmative *» 
— 
Christ was not a churchman. His 
religion of unselfish service stands 
alone, beautiful, pure, noble, incom 
parable se #» 
— 
It is what we think and what we do 
that makes us what we are. 
— 
Happiness and a reasonable content 
follow a just and proper use of one’s 
faculties 2m 2 
_— 
E band ourselves with our kind 
in a social way because it is the 
law of our nature, and then we con 
ceal ourselves from ourselves by 
giving a reason. A religious denomi 
nation is an excuse for certain people 
forming a little social community. 
I have no wish to find fault with the 
action: I only point out the phenom 
enon. It is an instinct planted deep 
in the heart of humanity, and has 
come to us adown the ages from the 
times when self-preservation made 
clanship a necessity. 
—_— 
When we realize that we are a part of 
all that we see, or hear, or feel, we are 
not lonely. But to feel a sense of 
separation is to feel the chill of death. 
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EX holds first place in the 
thought of God. Its glory per 
vades and suffuses all Nature. It is sex 
that gives the bird its song, the pea 
cock its gorgeous plumage, the lion 
his mane, the buffalo his strength and 
the horse his proud arch of neck and 
flowing tail se Se 
—_ 
He who lives but to enjoy, never 
enjoys anything. 
—_— 

The friends we have are only our other 
selves—we get what we deserve 
—_— 

Do not think the other fellow’s oppor 
tunities have been greater than yours ; 

he made them ée Se 

—_— 
{EAR Playmate in the Kinder 
~ garten of God : Please do not 
take life quite so seriously 
<0) —you surely will never get 
out of it alive. And as for your 
buying and selling, your churches and 
banks, your newspapers and books, 
they are really at the last of no more 
importance than the child’s paper 
houses, red and blue wafers and 
funny scissors-things. Why, you grown 
ups ! all your possessions are only just 
to keep you out of mischief, until 
Death, the good old nurse, comes and 
rocks you to sleep. Am I not right? 
The child’s paper doll lastsa day, anda 
copy of a daily paper lasts only half 
a day or until the next edition appears ; 
and as for a church edifice it only 
endures for two days, if made of wood, 
and three if made of stone. In Egypt I 
saw men unearthing stone temples, 
and no one really knows to what god 
these temples were dedicated, much 
less why. The god they sought to 
serve is as dead as the folks who 
invented him. Take my word for it, 
Dear Playmate, this life is only a big 
joke. But we are here and so let ’s 
have all the fun we can. And in order 
to get along best, we should cut our 
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scissors-things as well as we can, and 
model only pretty toys out of the mud 
that is given us. It is all Kindergarten 
business though ; the object is to teach 
us. I really believe we are learning 
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we'can and be kind. That’s all there 
is of wisdom—do your work as well as 
you can and be kind. I knowas much 
about it as any man who ever lived, 
for I ama child of God, and the best 


things, and if 
we are ever 
called to a 
Higher Grade 
we shall be 
prepared to 
manage more 
difficult lessons 
than when we 
began here. We 
are all Children 
in the Kinder 
garten of God. 
Take my word 
forit Playmate, 
and I know as 
much about 
God and His 
plans as any 
man who ever 
trod this green 
earth, and you 
know as much 
as I, and we 
both are Sons 
of God and it 
doth not yet 
appear what 
we shall be. I 
am a thought 
of God; I was 
loved into 


Ke x ‘ \ households where a strap 
‘)¥, hangs behind the kitchen 
IN door, ready for use, it 
nizis not utilized so much 
"for pure discipline as to 
ease Sa eine of the parent. They 
say that expression is a need of the 
human heart; and I am also con 
vinced that in many hearts there is a 
strong desire at times to “thrash” 
some one. Who it is makes little dif 
ference, but children being helpless 
and the law giving us the right, we 
find gratification by falling upon 
them with straps, birch rods, slippers, 
ferules, hairbrushes or apple-tree 
sprouts. The free use of the rod never 
made a child ‘‘ good.” Salvation lies 
in carrying the Froebel methods into 
manhood. 
€, You can not do away with woman 
by pasting a label on her back read 
ing, ‘‘ This is only a rag and a bone 
and a hank of hair.” se se 





man who ever 
lived is nothing 
more. Do your 
work as well as 
you can and be 
kind—that’s 
the best way to 
get along here, 
and it is the 
best prepara 
tion for Life to 
Come, if there 
is one. This is 
no new Truth, 
for there is no 
such thing as 
new Truth. 
Truth is as 
old as Fate, 
and very 
simple. All 
wise men have 
known it. Do 
your work as 
well as you can 
and be kind *e 
— 

have a 
superflu 

ous amount of 
body is a calam 
ity. You can’t 


being, therefore my life in the begin 
ning was holy. Of course I am slightly 
besmirched by contact with fools, 
but in the main my life and deeds 
are right, for being a Child of God I 
could not stray very far afield, even if 
I wished; God, who is my mother, 
would call me back, for has He not 
protected me, sustained me and cared 
for me all these years? Take my word 
for it, we are in the Kindergarten of 
God, and all there is of life is to do our 
work (which is only play) as well as 


Check it at the parcel-stand—every 
where you go you have to lug it. For 
that matter, to own any more of any 
thing than you can use is a disadvan 
tage. Anything you own, which you 
can’t use, owns you. The orator who 
can not dominate his audience is dom 
inated by his audience. So there is 
always a fight between a man and his 
body—if he does not dominate it, it 
will dominate him. Use all the body 
you have: if you do not, it will use 
yOu “6 56 
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RE seems ever a tendency on 

the part of small philosophers to 
divide humanity up into classes. We 
are set down as good or bad, great or 
ordinary, bond or free, learned or illiter 
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way to help the masses than by going 

about your work quietly and setting 

a good example, I have not yet seen it. 
— 


Why should any one who is free 


ate, aristocrat 
or plebeian, 
homely or hand 
some, saved or 
damned. In 
addition to 
these classes 
we have the 
masses. The 
masses are the 
undissolved 
residuum—the 
people who go 
about their 
business and 
neither pray 
on the street 
corners nor 
preach from 
the housetops. 
To them babes 
are born and 
the wires flash 
no news; they 
visit, but the 
society col 
umns arenot 
burdened with 
names of their 
friends; they 
die and bul 
letins give no 


SIC is simply one form 
».,of expression. Its pro 
)) vince is to impart a sub 
llime emotion. To give 
himself is the controlling 


ty 
4a) 


7 
: 


“impulse in the heart of 





every artist, to impart to others the 


joy he feels—this is the dominant 
motive in his life. Hence the poet 
writes, the artist paints, the singer 
sings, the sculptor models, the 
musician plays—all is expression, a 
giving voice to the Silence. But it is 
all done for others. And in minister 
ing to others, the artist ministers to 
himself. In helping others we help our 
selves. We grow strong through ex 
ercise, and only the faculties that are 
exercised—that is, expressed—become 
strong. Those not in use atrophy— 
become victims of arrested develop 
ment. 

@ The Divine Economy is auto 
matic and very simple: we receive 
only that which we give. 


belong? To 
belong implies 
that some one 
has a rope fast 
ened to your 
foot so se 
— 
are ma 
king head. 
Wehaveceased 
to believe that 
paganism was 
“bad.” All the 
men and wom 
en who have 
ever lived and 
loved and 
hoped and died 
were God’s chil 
dren, and we 
are no more. 
With the na 
tions dead and 
turned to dust, 
we reach out 
through the 
darkness of 
forgotten days 
and touch 
friendly hands. 
Some of these 
people who 


sign. Yet it might be difficult to find 
aman who at the tribunal of his own 
heart would confess that he belonged 
to the masses. We talk glibly about 
giving a helping hand to the masses, 
elevating the masses, never once admit 
ting that we, like all others, are but a 
molecule in God’s masses. And a pecu 
liar thing about this is that the men 
who talk most about “elevating the 
masses ’”’ are often puny little fellows 
who themselves are merely pensioners 
on a patient world. If there is any better 


existed two, three or four thousand 
years ago, did things so marvelously 
grand and great that in presence of 
the broken fragments of their work 
we stand silent, o’erawed and abashed. 
— 

It is foolish to say sharp, hasty things, 
but it is a deal more foolish to write 
them. When a man sends you an im 
pudent letter, sit right down and give 
it back to him with interest ten times 
compounded—and then throw both 
letters into the wastebasket. 
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T is the Scientist who now takes 

off his shoes, knowing that the 
place whereon he stands is holy 
ground. Science is reverent and speaks 
with lowered voice, for she has caught 
glimpses of mysteries undefinable, and 
thoughts have come to her that are 
beyond speech. Science cultivates the 
receptive heart and the hospitable 
mind, and her prayer is for more light, 
and to this prayer the answer is even 
now afriving %e 
Of course I know that there has ever 
been a tendency in the Church to 
persecute the man who believed too 
much and to cry anathema upon the 
one who had faith plus. The men and 
women of transcendent soul and lumi 
nous spirit have ever had to make 
their way, not only against the public, 
but against the majority in the 
Church; and usually the Church has 
been their bitterest enemy and most 
clamorous detractor. In the Church 
there has ever been a struggle between 
the cold, clammy spirit of materialism 
and the saints, poets, prophets and 
mystics. But the materialists have 
now ousted the saints as the cuckoo 
does the thrush. Materialism has won 
and the day has come when the Church 
must be awarded the palm; for the 
proud triumph is hers of holding a 
monopoly on disbelief, doubt and 
denial Se oe 
And when Edward Everett Hale, at 
the grave of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
called attention to the fact that the 
five great poets of America were all 
outside the pale of the orthodox 
Church, he could very truthfully have 
added, and so are all poets, prophets, 
saints and seers of earth. They are 
in the camp of her whom the Church 
has so long feared and so bitterly 
fought—Science #e se 

— 

Whenever any good comes our way, 
let us enjoy it to the fullest and then 
pass it along in another form se se 
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REAT men are not so great as 
we think them, and dull people 
are not quite so dense as they seem. 
It is really a question in my mind 
whether the Great Man ever existed. 
Seen at an angle across the distance, 
so the light strikes on a certain facet 
of his being, we say the man is bril 
liant. In his own household he is 
probably considered something else. 
He is great to us only because we 
do not know him. He does a few 
things well, but special talent in 
any direction is purchased with a 
price. If you have much skill in cer 
tain lines, you are lacking in other 
directions. Like a chain, a man’s 
real strength is in his weakest part. 
— 
Matter is only mind in an opaque 
condition; and all beauty is but 
symbolic of spirit Se se 
— 
Gossip is only lack of a worthy theme. 
— 
INGS hopelessly separated from 
us are not ours: a god we can 
not love, a man we may. Love implies 
a certain equality; it also implies an 
insufficiency, a desire unsatisfied, a 
hope unfulfilled, a prayer unanswered. 
Love asks the help of another; it 
demands the sympathy of one with 
whom we may walk hand in hand; 
it means frailty, and paradoxically it 
means strength, for only as we admit 
our insufficiency can we gain power. 
We win by abandonment. Alone, a 
man is but a leaf in the storm, but 
to love and to be loved is to ally 
ourselves with the powers of Na 
ture, to be grappled to our kind, and 
through them to the Universe, with 
hoops of steel se se 
—_—_— 
The serene point of view is obtainable 
only by holding the spirit in equi 
poise; by letting slip the shackles 
of hurry; by anchoring fast to the 
one greatest thing, ‘‘ Peace.” se se 
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ENIUS is unique. No satisfactory 

analysis of it has yet been given. 
We know a few of its indications— 
that is all. First among these is ability 
to concentrate. No seed can sow 
genius, no soil can grow it, its quality 
is inborn and defies both cultivation 
and extermination. To be surpassed 
is never pleasant ; to feel your inferi- 
ority is to feel a pang. Seldom is there 
a person great enough to find satis 
faction in the success of a friend. The 
pleasure that excellence gives is not 
tainted by resentment; and so the 
woman who marries a genius is usu 
ally unhappy. Genius is excess; it is 
obstructive to little plans. It is diffi 
cult to warm yourself at a conflagra 
tion; the tempest may blow you 
away; the sun dazzles; lightning 
strikes fiercely; the Nile overflows. 
Genius has its time of straying off 
into the infinite, and then what is 
the good wife to do for companion 
ship? Does she protest and find fault ? 
It could not be otherwise, for genius 
is dictatorial without knowing it, 
obstructive without wishing to be, 
intolerant unawares and unsociable 
because it can not help it. 
@ The wife of a genius sometimes 
takes his fits of abstraction for stu 
pidity, and having the man’s best 
interests at heart, she endeavors to 
arouse him out of his lethargy by 
chiding him. Occasionally he rouses 
enough to chide back; and so it has 
become an axiom that genius is not 
domestic. 
@ Some one has said that no man 
can appreciate the beautiful who has 
not a keen sense of humor. For the 
beautiful is the harmonious, and the 
laughable is merely the absence of 
adjustment se se 


So peculiar, complex and wonderful is 
this web of life, that our very blun 
ders, weaknesses and mistakes are wo 
ven in and make the fabric stronger. 
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The individual who does a great and 
magnificent work is on close and 
friendly terms with God. He is the 
Son of God, and it is necessary that 
he should feel his kinship in order 
to do his work om se 

—_ 

IFE is expression. Art is the expres 
sion of man’s joy in his work. Life 

is expression. Life is a movement out 
ward, an unfolding, a development. 
Think this out for yourself, beginning 
with the germ, and behold how all 
things develop from within !| To obtain 
a place, a free field, a harmonious 
expansion for your powers—this is 
life. To be tied down, pinned to a 
task that is repugnant, and have the 
shrill voice cf Necessity whistling 
eternally in your ears, ‘* Do this or 
starve,” is to starve—for it starves 
the heart, the soul, and all the 
higher aspirations of your being pine 
away and die. Art is beauty, and 
beauty is a gratification, a peace anda 
solace to every normal man and 
woman. Beautiful sounds, beautiful 
colors, beautiful proportions, beauti 
ful thoughts—how our souls hunger 
for them! Matter is only mind in an 
opaque condition; and all beauty is 
but a symbol of spirit. Art is the ex 
pression of man’s joy in his work. You 
must let the man work with hand and 
brain, and then out of the joy of this 
marriage, beauty will be born. And 
this beauty mirrors the best in the 
soul of man—it shows the spirit of 
God that runs through him. 

—_— 
Let ’s keep the windows open to the 
East, be worthy, and sometime we 
shall know se Se 

— 
Hate may animate, but only love will 
iNSPire se se 

— 
If we are ever damned it will not be 
because we have loved too much, 
but because we have loved too little. 
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JE need only a few things, but 
S each of these things should 
suggest utility, strength, har 
mony and truth. All our ac 
- tions must be suggestive of 
peace and 
right. Not only 
must we speak 
truth, but we 
must live it. 
Our lives 
should be con 
secrated to the 
good—lives 
consecrated to 
Truth and 
Beauty. Conse 
crated Lives! 
There is a 
brotherhood of 
such, and you 
can reach out 
and touch fin 
ger-tips with 
the members 
the round 
world over. 
Beauty is an 
Unseen Reality 
—an attempt 
to reveala 
spiritual condition. Members of this 
Brotherhood of Consecrated Lives do 
not take much interest in Salisbury’s 
Political Policy, the blatant blowing 
of brass horns that are used on 
’Change, in pulpits, or by Fourth of 
July speakers. They distinguish at 
once the note of affectation in it all. 
Yet your man of the Consecrated 
Life may mix with the world, and do 
the world’s business, but for him it 
is not the true world, for hidden away 
in his heart he keeps burning a lamp 
before a shrine dedicated to Love and 
Beauty. The Adept only converses at 
his best with the Adept, and he does 
this through self-protection. To hear 
the world’s coarse laugh in his holy of 
holies—no! and so around him is a 












iT is a somewhat curious 
©) fact that when strangers 
SY, write to authors, about 
nine times out of ten it is 
; to find fault. The person 
©) who is thoroughly pleased 
mee =a take the trouble to say so, 
but the offended one sits himself 
down and takes pen in hand. How 
ever, this is not wholly uncompli 
mentary, since it proves at least two 
things : that the author is being read, 
and that he is making an impression. 
Said old Doctor Johnson to an aspir 
ing poet, ‘‘ Sir, Ill praise your book, 
but damn me if I'’ll read it.’ Unread 
books are constantly being praised, 
but the book that is warmly 
denounced is making an impression. 
@, Helpful men are safe men ° Se 
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sacred circle, and within it only the 
Elect are allowed to enter. To join 
this Brotherhood of Consecrated Lives 
requires no particular rites of initia 
tion—no ceremonial—no recommenda 
tions 5 Se 

You belong 
when you are 
worthy. But do 
not for a mo 
ment imagine 
you have 
solved the dif 
ficulty when 
you have once 
entered. To 
pride yourself 
on your en 
trance is to run 
the danger of 
finding your 
self outside the 
pale with pass 
word hope 
lessly forgot 
ten. Within the 
esoteric lines 
are circles and 
inner circles, 
and no man 
has yet entered 
the inmost circle where the Ark of the 
Covenant is secreted. All is relative. 
But you know you belong to the 
Brotherhood when you feel the abso 
lute nothingness of this world of soci 
ety, churches, fashion, politics and 
business ; and realize strongly the con 
sciousness of the Unseen World of 
Truth, Love and Beauty. The first 
emotion on coming into the Brother 
hood is one of loneliness and isolation. 
You pray for comradeship, and empty 
arms reach out into the darkness. But 
gradually you awaken to the thought 
that you are one of many who hope 
and pray alike; and that slowly this 
oneness of thought and feeling is ma 
king its impress felt. Then occasionally 
you meet one of your own. This one 
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may be socially high or low, rich or 
poor, young or old, man or woman— 
but you recognize each other on sight 
and hold sweet converse. Then you 
part, mayhap never to meet again, 
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who are worthy, and all who are 
excluded, exclude themselves. If your 
Life is to be a genuine consecration, 
you must be free. Only the free man 
is truthful ; only the heart that is free 


but you are 
each better, 
stronger and 
nobler for the 
meeting. 

@ Consecrated 
Lives! You 
meet and you 
part, but you 
each feel a 
firmer impulse 
to keep the 
light burning— 
the altar-light 
to Truth, Sim 
plicity and 
Beauty. No 
other bond is 
required than 
that of devo 
tion to Truth, 
the passion of 
listening in the 
Silence, the 






WHAT men and women of 
Gh | health and culture who 
Lhe) /v y are deliberately making 
al aly their homes among the 
Atal Ss Wy poor are one to ten thou 
24) sand, compared to the 
*‘ sudden rich” who are making fran 
tic efforts to get away from all smirch 
ing contact with plain people, there 
isno doubt ; but the claim that money 
gives us the right to monopolize the 
beautiful things of earth, and the 
gentle qualities of heart, no longer 
goes unchallenged. We must pass our 
culture along to those who need it; 
only running water is pure. 
@ If it was woman who put man 
out of Paradise, it is still woman, 
and woman only, who can lead him 


j 


is pure. How 
many compose 
this Brother 
hood—who 
shall say? 
There are no 
braggart statis 
ticians, no paid 
proselytes with 
their noisy 
boastings. Two 
constitute a 
congregation, 
and where they 
commune is a 
temple. Many 
belong who do 
not know it; 
others there be 
who think they 
belong, and are 
so sure of it 
that they do 
not. But the 


prayer for back se se 
Wholeness and 

Harmony, the earnest desire to have 
your life reflect the Good. All man 
made organization would be fatal to 
the sweet, subtle and spiritual qualities 
of the Brotherhood. For organization 
means Officers, judicial robes, livery, 
arbitrary differentiation, and all the 
vile and foolish claptrap of place and 
power. It means the wish to dictate, 
select and exclude, and this means 
jealousy, prejudice and bitterness— 
fifteen candidates for a vacant bish 
opric with heartaches to match! No 
organization ever contained within its 
ranks the best. Organization is arbi 
trary and artificial. It is born of self 
ishness; and at the best is a mere 
matter of expediency. The Brother 
hood of Consecrated Lives admits all 


Brotherhood is 
extending its 

lines; and what think you the earth 
will be like when the majority of men 
and women in it learn that to be simple 
and honest and true is the part of 
wisdom, and that to work for Love 
and Beauty is the Highest Good! se 

—_— 
Every misery and every crime is 
evidence that Nature’s law has been 
transgressed se om 

cc 
Man can not advance and leave 
woman behind. 

[od 
The closed mind is at enmity with God. 

-_ 
A man who formally accepts a creed 
is bonded to the past. All creeds and 
most laws tend to cripple progress. 
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advantageofit, 
appreciative, 
sympathetic, 
kind 20 Se 

But when you 
see such a one, 
he is in his 
prime, at his 
best; his star 
is at the zenith, 
not on the hori 
zon or at nadir. 

Never again 
will he be as 
much of a man 
as he is now. 
@ His future 
lies behind 2 
He is not grow 
ing into a bet 
ter man. 

He is not in 
the line of evo 
lution Se se 
If you want a 
man who will 
train on, flee 
the cigarettist 
as you woulda 
pestilencese se 
He will surely 
disappoint you. 


WP is) often active, 
yes) tent men. 

0; They are quick to see an 
~ Opportunity, ready to take 
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alert, compe 


i= HOUGHT is a torture, 
»° 2) and requires such a con 
centration of energy that 
x | there is nothing left for 
(ina the soft courtesies of mar 

a=) riage. The day is fleeting, 
and the night cometh wherein no 
man can work. The hot impulse to 
grasp and materialize the dream ere 
it fades, is strong upon the man. Of 
course he is selfish—he sacrifices 
everything, as Palissy did when fuel 
was short and the clay just at the 
turning point. Yes, the artist is self 
ish ; he sacrifices his wife and society, 
and himself, too, to get the work done. 
Four o’clock, mealtime, bedtime, and 
all the household system as to pink 
teas, calls and etiquette stand for 
naught. And down the corridors of 
Time comes to us the shrill wail of 
neglected wives, and the crash of 
broken hearts echoes like the sound 
of a painter falling through a skylight. 
All this is the price of achievement. 


depend upon him to carry a roll to 
Garcia, unless you do not care for 
Garcia and are willing to lose the roll. 
@ I say do not promote the cigarette 
smoker, for the time will surely come 


when you will 
rue the day you 
ever placed him 
in a position 
where he can 
plague you by 
doing those 
things which 
he ought not, 
and by leaving 
undone those 
things he 
should have 
done se Se 

If you have 
cigarettists on 
your payroll 
who are doing 
good work, do 
not discharge 
them. Simply 
keep them as 
long as they are 
of profit to you, 
and when you 
find they be 
come a care, 
gently lay them 
off,and say you 
will send for 
them when you 
need them. 


@ And the better and brighter your 
young man, the faster his descent to 
Avernus Se Se 

Cigarette-smoking is all right until 
the habit begins foreclosure proceed 
ings; then Beelzebub himself (prince 
of lawyers) can not vacate them— 
you go to the Devil’s auctionse se 
As a close observer of men and an 
employer of labor for more than 
twenty-five years, I give you this: 
Never advance the pay of a cigarette 
smoker—never promote him—never 


@ And then never send for them se 
For your peace of mind you can not 
afford to put a man in a position where 
you will have to humiliate yourself by 
asking him to step down and out. 

@ To reduce a worker’s pay is a 
very embarrassing thing for two par 
ties—the man and yourself. It means 
that you have been mistaken in your 
judgment, and the man will always 
consider himself bitterly wronged. Usu 
ally for you his usefulness is gone, his 
enthusiasm vanished. 
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@ He can not explain things to his 
wife and relatives, and so he damns 
you, and they do, and soon they grow 
to believe their handmade vilifications. 
@ Therefore, as a general proposition, 
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@ The matter accidentally came to 
the attention of the superintendent, 
and he being a man of decision and 
a bit of a philosopher withal, issued 
a curt order that the enterprising 


it is better to 
eliminate abso 
lutely a person 
whom you 
ironically call 
your “helper,” 
than to reduce 
his pay and 
curtail his 
POWET de Se 
Fire him and 
then hire him 
back ina 
month, when he 
has had time to 
cool, if you 
desire. But to 
keep him, out 
of kindness, is a 
mistaken kind 
ness that pays 
a penalty. 
HERE 
may be 
exceptions, 
however. I 
once knew of a 
foreman who 
had, at times, 
the habit of 
making things 
uncomfortable 


for his best men. 





=< HE Church, like all govern 
y )\ ments, is founded upon 
Vig), the consent of the gov 
a) xy erned. So every religion, 
ke @ at: and every government, 
SoS changes with the people 
—and rulers study closely the will of 
the people and endeavor to conform 
to their desire. Priests and preachers 
give people the religion they wish for 
—it is a question of supply and 
demand. The Church has constantly 
changed as the intelligence of the 
people has changed. And this change 
is always easy and natural. Dogmas 
and creeds may remain the same, but 
progress consists in giving a spiritual 
or poetic interpretation to that which 
once was taken literally. The scheme 
of the Esoteric and the Exoteric is 
a sliding, self-lubricating, self-adjust 
ing, non-copyrighted invention—per 
fect in its workings—that all wise 
theologians fall back upon in time 
of stress ce Se 


N 


If one forged ahead 


employee and 
the foreman 
should change 
places se se 
Did the former 
foreman now 
take the menial 
place and work 
under orders of 
the man who 
had worked for 
him ? 

@ Aye, that is 
exactly what 
he did: he was 
big enough to 
take his medi 
cine. He choked 
down his chol 
er, said not a 
word, but 
reported in 
blouse and over 
alls, and went 
to work under 
the orders of 
the man he had 
wronged. 

q@ He worked 
diligently, 
quietly and 
cheerfully. On 


the third day these men, who had up 


and did particularly well, he got that 
foreman’s displeasure just as surely as 
a schoolteacher’s official life is cut 
short if she sets her colleagues too 
warm a pace—a thing, by the way, 
that is seldom done se s» 

And it so happened that a workman 
remained at the shop all night repair 
ing some machinery without being 
told, and thereby did he get the 
grand call-down the next morning 
from the foreman. 


to this time merely glanced at each 
other, met face to face. The foreman 
said to the former foreman: “ Bill, 
my pay has been raised fifty dollars a 
month ; yours has been cut down the 
same amount. I see you are trying to 
make it easy for me, and surely you 
know I am not going to make it hard 
for you—we will divide our pay 
equally,” and he held out his hand. 
The other man’s eyes filled with tears. 
¢@ Both had WON je se 
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The new man received the hearty 
support of the old foreman. They 
worked together as one man, and 
thus each doubled his value for the 
company 2 Se 
The reduced man set before that shop 
an object-lesson in obedience which 
surely was a power for good among 
the two thousand men employed 
there. No word of complaint ever 
escaped his lips. 
@A year after, the superintendent 
resigned to become president of the 
corporation, and he had the naming 
of his successor se se 
Whom did he choose? You know 
whom he chose—he chose the former 
foreman whom he had reduced se se 
The man who is big enough to take 
orders and has in his heart the spirit 
of obedience is a sure winner. No 
man has the right to give orders 
who can not obey them se 
But in all my experience in business 
this is the only instance I can recall of 
a reduced man taking his medicine. 
Usually they explode with wrath, take 
to the budge and get the instant blue 
envelope, or else fly, leaving behind a 
trail of vituperation. About one time 
out of five they remain at work— 
grumpy, glum, grouchy, sour and sul 
len. But to accept the reduction and 
put good-cheer and instant obedience 
into the menial position marks the 
man of a million. Such a one is in 
league with the law of levitation, and 
nothing can keep him down se se 
The foreman I just mentioned was not 
a cigarette-smoker. He had at intervals 
his little times with the boys. And prob 
ably the resulting loss of sleep and 
irregularity of hours led to an irritation 
which brought about the reduction. 
But the reduction sobered him for the 
rest of his life se se 
ji AM aware that in some parts 
of Europe cigarette-smoking is 
almost universal, and that no special 
deleterious effects are noticeable. This 
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immunity is owing to the tempera 
ment of the people and the peculiari 
ties of the climate. My argument 
herein has America and Americans in 
mind. Poison affects different people 
differently, and American nerves can 
not withstand artificial stimulants. 
The dull and phlegmatic Russian can 
do things we can not. The Don, 
Dago, Greaser and Turk are built 
on different lines from us. Americans 
need all the brain-power they possess 
in their business—the modern hidalgo 
has no business. 

@ In parts of Europe, respectable 
women smoke cigarettes in public 
places; in some parts of America, 
ladies smoke pipes and use snuff; 
in South Carolina are good folks 
who eat clay; but these things form 
no precedent for us. 

For the cigarette habit no argument 
can possibly be made. Ask the “‘ fiend’’ 
about it and he will smile a silly, 
supercilious smile out of his gamboge 
face, and feel for his cigarette-box. 
@, Cigarette-smoking is not periodic: 
it is continuous—a slow, insidious, 
SUTE POISON se se 

Its results can be foretold as accu 
rately as the expert alienist can foresee 
the end of incipient locomotor ataxia. 
@ Fortunately, most young men who 
begin the habit quit it before it gets 
a vital hold upon them. Were this 
not so, how could the student body 
outstrip their professors at Harvard, 
Yale and Dartmouth? These young 
men smoke cigarettes just as they 
dabble in strange vice when away 
from the immediate restraint of family 
and home. Later, most of them square 
away and become pillars of society. 
«@ But for the young man who has 
become so calloused that he smokes 
cigarettes in the presence of his moth 
er, sister or sweetheart, there is little 
hope. Hope is only for the youth who 
is ashamed of his lapses. 

«@ The poison has already tainted his 
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moral nature, and for him the work 
of dissolution, disintegration and de 
eneration has begun. 

He is a defective—a physical, men 
tal and moral defective. 
@ I admit that the moral strabismus 
of the cigarettist is not always caused 
primarily by his smoking, I admit that 
it is a fact that the idle, slipshod, 
inert, secretive, untruthful, take to 
the habit very kindly. In short, I 
admit that, because a thing goes with 
a thing, the thing is not necessarily 
the cause of the thing. The hoodlum 
who hangs around the livery-stable 
or country railway-station, and is 
prone to the haymiow habit, is invari 
ably a cigarette-smoker, and surely 
it would. not be fair to blame his 
temperamental disabilities to ciga 
rettes—his trouble lies deeper °& * 
The cigarette-smoker is not a degen 
erate because he smokes cigarettes. 
Quite often he is a cigarette-smoker 
because he is a degenerate. 

@ In preparing a culture-bed for 
vice-germs do not omit cigarettes. 
Cigarettes. stupefy the conscience, 
deaden the brain, place the affections 
in abeyance, and bring the beast to 
the surface se se 
I am quite aware that cigarette 
smokers make fine distinctions be 
tween the factory-prepared article and 
those they roll with their weak, nerv 
ous fingers in our presence. But after 
a long and careful study of the sub 
ject, I can find no reason to suppose 
that there is any real choice in ciga 
rette-paper, cigarettes or cigarettists. 
The burning of tobacco and paper 
together in proximity to the saliva 
distils a subtle, chemical poison that 
has its sure effects even upon the 
strongest constitution. 
IGARETTE-SMOKING begins 
with an effort to be smart. It soon 
becomes a pleasure—a satisfaction— 
and serves to bridge over the moment 
of nervousness or embarrassment oe 
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Next, it becomes a necessity of life, 
a fixed habit. 

@ This last stage soon evolves into 
a third condition, a stage of fever 
and unrest—wandering of mind, ac 
companied by a loss of moral and 
mental control. And finally a flabbi 
ness of tissue results from taking the 
smoke into the bronchial tubes, where 
pure air is required to oxygenize the 
blood, and a nervous weakness fol 
lows that leaves the victim unpro 
tected, and a prey to any sort of 
malady or disorder to which he may 
be exposed or liable. 

@ And here seems a good place to 
say that such silly tales as that 
cigarettes are soaked in a solution 
of opium or belladonna, or that the 
harm of the cigarette comes from the 


“ arsenic in the paper, have no place 


here. The price of opium absolutely 
forbids its use in any form by ciga 
rette-makers; besides that, it is not 
necessary—there is a sedative quality 
and poison enough in pure tobacco 
to answer all purposes. 

«@, Beginning as a habit, the matter 
before long becomes a vice. The first 
indication of degeneration is in your 
cigarette-smoker’s secretiveness. He 
feels his weakness and so seeks to 
present a bold front. “ Bluff ”’ is his 
chief characteristic. He tries to make 
an impression—he talks big, is full 
of promises, plans and confidential 
utterances. He confuses dates, times 
and places, and often will tell you 
he has done a thing when he only 
intends to do it. 

Only the strong man is honest—only 
the healthy tell the truth. 

@ A lie is a disease of the will— 
hypocrisy is a symptom se oe 

When a cigarettist pays his devotion 
to Nature, he always passes the time 
away by rolling a cigarette, this being 
the only instance when he displays 
a zeal in improving the moments 
as they fly se Se 
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He dreams over his work, dawdles 
indefinitely, picks things up and lays 
them down, and proves for us again 
and again the maxim that the strong 
man is the one who can complete a 
traisik sieniot 
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To find men who roll cigarettes for 
their own smoking for one or two 
hours a day is not difficult se se 
To roll his own cigarettes gives the 
defective something to do. Nervous, 

clutching, 


merely begin (S—¥S="0 have life, and life in pes 
y wee E stri ey 7), abundance, is the prayer od rare # > 

king pecu (2%, of every strong and val hands—hands 
liarity of the | lant soul. But men are that alternate 
cigarette-fiend yy forever running away ly play the 


is that invari 
ably he makes 
a great discov 
ery. It is that 
cleverness, 
astuteness, 
trickery and 
untruth are 
mighty good 
substitutes for 
simplicity, 
frankness, and 
plain, common, old-fashioned honesty. 
For physical exertion our cigarettist 
has a profound dislike. He calls a 
cab and pays for it with your money, 
and if he has only a block to walk he 
takes a car. Should you by much 
effort get him into an outdoor game 
he soon grows weary and stops to 
light a cigarette. When he rides he 
pollutes the morning air with smoke. 
Erelong he will grow as limp as a 
printers’ roller in July: his vertebree 
is Goodyear ; all of his decision goes 
into smoke, and if you ever had any 
hopes for him they are ashes se se 
The difference between mine and 
thine is a very hazy proposition to 
the cigarettist—meum and tuum are 
not in his lexicon. Larceny and lying 
are sprouts that grow from the same 
SOil Se se 

The cigarettist has an abnormal ego 
tism—he has much faith in himself. 
If this faith wavers he rolls a ciga 
rette. Often in advanced stages half 
the day is given to rolling cigarettes. 





«© from life—getting into 
‘‘ positions,’”’? monasteries, communi 
ties, and now and again cutting the 
cable of existence by suicide. The man 
who commits suicide usually leaves 
a letter giving a reason—most any 
reason is sufficient—he was looking 
for a reason, and when he thought 
he had found it he seized upon it. 


devil’s tattoo 
and roll ciga 
rettes—these 
are the hands 
that forge your 
name and close 
over other 
people’s mon 
CY Se 5 

I do not make 
my appeal to 
the cigarettist 
himself, because it is of no use. He has 
a fixed belief that he is immune, and 
that all men are mortal but himself. 
@ His name is Mr. Knowitall se se 
He grins at warning, laughs at the 
advice of his best friends, and turns 
your brotherly appeal into a joke. 
He sets his foolish little will against 
the knowledge and experience of the 
scientific and business world—all of 
which action is but a symptom of his 
Paranoiac malady se se» 

The man who quits the cigarette 
habit must see his own folly, and 
convince his own mind of the exist 
ence of the vice, ere it can be eradi 
cated. The trouble is in his brain. 
There is no salvation for him outside 
himself. There is no doubt that the 
cigarettist is often a man of many 
good impulses, and over and over 
in his heart there sweep resolves 
to cease all subterfuge and be true, 
but these maudlin resolves are not 
to be trusted, any more than you 
hearken to the promises of a “ dope 
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fiend.”’ The choice between cigarettes 
and daily doses of cocaine, morphine 
or bromide is very slight—all and 
each lead downward to the grave. 
@ Dishonor, perfidy, disappointment, 
disgrace are 
the end of all. 
And so I close 
by again sound 
ing a warning 
note to the 
employer of 
labor : place no 
confidence in 
the cigarettist, 
never promote 
him—he is an 
irresponsible 
being—a de 
fective. Love 
him if you can, 
pity him if you 
will, but give 
him no chance 
to clutch you with his nicotine fingers 
and drag you beneath the wave se »« 
—_— 
It is difficult to improve on the plans 
of God; many have tried it, but to 
their sorrow se se 
_— 

Sie JITTLE hotels often feature 
A Ry AY their clerks. Small tailors 
Ks Rink) proudly put forth their cut 
eae’, ters. But a big business is 

+ built by many earnest men 
working together for a common end 
and aim. It is planned by one man, 
but is carried forward by many se se 
A steamship is manned by a crew, 
and no one particular sailor is neces 
sary. You can replace any man in 
the engine-room of the “ Fuerst Bis 
marck,’”’ and she will still cross the 
ocean in less than six days se se 
In an enterprise that amounts to 
anything, all transactions should be 
in the name of the firm, because the 
firm is more than any person con 
nected with it. Clerks or salesmen 
















=<VRITERS who possess a 
), piercing insight into the 
¥\ heart of things, and who 
| have the courage to 
“ein express 
ow =") regardless of the views of 
others, are well-feared by men in 
power. The man who knows, who can 
think, and who can write, holds the 
sword of Damocles over every politi 
cian. Governments are honeycombed 
with vulnerable spots ; and to secure 
the ready writer on your side is the 
part of wisdom se se 
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who have private letterheads, and ask 
customers to send letters to them per 
sonally, are on the wrong track se oe 
To lose your identity in the business 
is one of the penalties of working for 
a great institu 
tion. Don’t pro 
test—it is no 
new thing—all 
big concerns 
are confronted 
by the same 
situation—get 
in line! It isa 
NECESSITY se oe 
If you want to 
do business 
individually 
and in your 
own name, stay 
in the country 
or do business 
for yourself se 
Peanut-stands 
are individualistic; when the peanut 
man goes, the stand also croaks. Suc 
cessful corporations are something else. 
@. Of course the excuse is that, when 
you send me the order direct, I, know 
ing you and your needs, can take 
much better care of your wants than 
that despised and intangible thing, 
“the house.” Besides, sending it 
through the Circumlocution Office 
takes time se se» 

There is something more to say. 
First, long experience has shown that 
“the saving of time ” is exceedingly 
problematic. For while in some few 
instances a rush order can be gotten 
off the same night by sending it to 
an individual, yet when your indi 
vidual has gone fishing, is at the 
ball-game, or is sick, or else has given 
up his job and gone with the oppo 
sition house, there are great and 
vexatious delays, dire confusions and 
a great strain on vocabularies se se 
This thing of a salesman carrying 
his trade with him, and considering 


themselves, 
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the customers of the house his per 
sonal property, is the thought of only 
2 x 4 men. A house must have a 
certain fixed policy—a reputation for 
square dealing—otherwise, it could 
not exist at all. It could not even give 
steady work and good pay to the 
men. who think it would be only a 
hole in the ground without them. 

N the main, the policy of the 

house is right. Don’t acquire the 
habit of butting in with your stub-end 
of a will in opposition to the general 
policy of the house: To help yourself, 
get in line with your house, stand by 
it, take pride in it, respect it, uphold 
it, and regard its interests as yours. 
The men who do this become the only 
ones who are really necessary. They 
are the Top-Notchers, the Hundred 


Pointers. The worst about the other | 


plan is that it ruins the man who 
undertakes it. For a little while, to 
do a business of your own in the 
shadow of the big one is beautiful— 
presents come, personal letters, invi 
tations, favors, is Mr. Johnson in! 
By and by Johnson gets chesty; he 
resents it when other salesmen wait 
on his customers or look after his mail. 
He begins to plot for personal gain, 
and the first thing you know he is a 
plain grafter, at loggerheads with his 
colleagues, with the interests of the 
house secondary to his own se se 
We must grow towards the house, 
and with it, not away from it. Any 
policy which lays an employee open 
to temptation, or tends to turn his 
head, causing him to lose sight of 
his own best interests, seizing at 
a small present betterment, and losing 
the great advantage of a life’s busi 
ness, is bad. The open cash-drawer, 
valuable goods lying around not re 
corded or inventoried, free-and-easy 
responsibility, good-enough plans, and 
let-’er-go policies, all tend to ruin men 
just as surely as do cigarettes, booze, 
pasteboards and the races. 
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¢\HE man who thinks he owns 

“his trade,” and threatens to 
walk out and take other employees 
and customers with him, is slated to 
have his dream come true. The mana 
ger gives in—the individualist then 
is sure he is right—the enlarged ego 
grows, and some day, the house simply 
takes his word for it, and out he goes. 
The down-and-outer heads off his 
mail at the Post-Office, and for some 
weeks embarrasses customers, delays 
trade, and more or less confuses sys 
tem, but a month or two smooths 
things out, and he is forgotten abso 
lutely. The steamship plows right 
along 20 #& 
Our egotist gets a new job, only to 
do it all over again if he can. This 
kind of a man seldom learns. When 
he gets a job, he soon begins to 
correspond with rival firms for a 
better one, with intent to take his 
“ good-will ” along. - =e 
The blame should go back to the 
first firm where he was employed, 
that allowed him a private letterhead, 
and let him get filled with the fallacy 
that he was doing business on his 
own account, thus losing sight of the 
great truth that we win through 
co-operation and not through segre 
gation or separation. The firm’s inter 
ests are yours ; if you think otherwise, 
you are already on the slide sm ce 
The only man who should be given 
full swing and unlimited power is 
the one who can neither resign nor 
run away when the crash comes, 
but who has to stick and face the 
deficit, and shoulder the disgrace of 
failure. Al! who feel free to hike when 
ever the weather gets thick would do 
well to get in line with the policy-of 
the house 0% de : 2 a 
The weak point.in Marxian Socialism 
is that it plans to divide benefits, but 
does not say who shall take care of 
deficits. It relieves everybody of the 
responsibility of failure and defeat. 
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And just remember this, unless some 
body assumes the responsibility of 
defeat there will be no benefits to 
distribute. Also this, that the man 
who is big enough to be a Somebody 
is also willing to be a Nobody se se 

—_— 
Speak today what you think is true, 
and contradict it all tomorrow if 
necessary se se 

— 
One-sided loves are classic, and know 
neither age nor place, and to a degree 
—let the fact be stated softly and 
never hereafter be so much as whis 
pered—all good men and women have 
at some time loved one-sidedly, the 
beloved being as unaware of the love 
as a star is of the astronomer who 
discovers it. This kind of love, carried 
on discreetly, is on every hand, warm- 
ing into life the divine germs of poetry, 
art and philosophy. Of it the world 
seldom hears. It creates no scandal, 
never is mentioned in court proceed 
ings, nor is it featured in the news 
papers. Indeed, literature is only a 
confession se se 

—_— 
Worry, hate and unkindness are all 
forms of fear. 

—_ 

LL success consists in this: You 
are doing something for some 

body—benefiting humanity; and the 
feeling of success comes from the con 
sciousness of this. Interest a person 
in useful work and you are transform 
ing Chaos into Cosmos. Blessed is 
that man who has found his work. 
@ Fear less, hope more; eat less, 
breathe more; hate less and love 
more—and all good things are yours. 

— 
Rabbits are very much like folks in 
that they are never really so happy 
as when they are miserable. If rabbits 
have n’t any real, sure-enough troub 
les, they always chew the cud and 
conjure forth a few se» se 
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=Qi-2/S a cold business proposition, 
ys) let me give you this: I would 
ey) not trust an amateur gam 
“i bler as far as you could fling 
Taurus by the tail. 

@ I will not do business with a man 
who plays cards for money if I can 
help it se se 

No individual in my employ—or any 
body else’s—who plays cards for 
money can ever hope for promotion. 
@ A professional gambler may be 
honest, but your clerk or businessman 
who indulges in a quiet game of draw 
is a rogue, a prevaricator and a cheat. 
@ And the man he cheats most is 
himself se se 

And the only man he really deceives 
is himself. 

And the man who deceives himself 
and cheats himself will get no chance 
to cheat me if the matter can be 
avoided See Se 

Beware of the white face, the soft 
hands and the impassive smile of 
the poker-player ! 

@ The amateur gambler is not neces 
sarily a bad man—for primarily his 
intents are honest. He plays first sim 
ply for recreation ; then, to add inter 
est, the game transforms itself into 
penny ante. From this to betting all 
the money he has, is a very easy evo 
lution when the fever is OM s@ oe 
He Wins re re 

But to quit when you have won, 
and not give your opponents a chance 
to win their money back, is more or 
less of a disgrace. 

ein plays again—and 10S€S se s. 
Then he wants a chance to get his 
money back ne se 

He plays first only in the evening— 
an hour after supper. 

«@ Then if he can get away from work 
at four o’clock and play until supper 
time, he will do so, just as scores of 
government clerks do at Washington. 
In the evening he plays again— 
excitement is in the air—challenge is 


\ 
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abroad—he will come out even, and 
then quit. Men who have work to 
do can not play all night and expect 
to do business the next day, so mid 
night will very likely end the game. 
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ten o’clock at night; and only one 
thing is he jealous of, and that is 
outdoor exercise. 

€ Gambling robs a man of rest; 
and the keen edge of his life is lost 


But Saturday 
night the game 
goes on until 
daylight oe 
Of the ‘“‘moral 
ity” of gam 
bling, nothing 
need be said— 
all I affirm is 
that itis simply 
absurd to enter 
on a habit 
where success 
is defeat, and 
to win is a 
calamity se se 
The successful 
amateur gam 
bler graduates 
into a profes 
sional—he has 
to, for business 
men shun him. 


in shuffling the 

PUG, GOOD time to laugh is pasteboards. 
0 si when you see a mighty All he gives to 

B / bundle of pretense and his employer or 

the world is the 





hide our asncrence® and our forced 
dignity is what makes the imps of 
comedy, who sit aloft in the sky, hold 
their sides in merriment when they 
behold us demanding obeisance be 
cause we have fallen heir to tuppence 
worth of talent. 

@, Have your beautiful things; en 
courage the workers in art, and use 
your money to decorate and beautify, 
but do not think that these things 
will benefit you if you join the Social 
Exodus and make hot haste to put 


discard. Out 
side of his play 
he is a weak, 
inefficient per 
son, and his 
weakness is 
very apt to 
manifest itself 
in burdening 
his friends. The 
curse of gam 
bling does not 
fall on the gam 
bler alone, any 
more than the 
drunkard alone 
suffers for his 
fault. Suffering 


O man can : fallsuponevery 

keep his distance between you and those who one within the 
position long, are less fortunate se se radius of the 
whoplayscards gambler. 


for money. The fact is, none of us has 
a surplus of brains, and if you are 
going to succeed in business all the 
power you have to your credit is 
demanded. The man who can play 
cards at night and do business in the 
daytime has n’t yet been born se se 
Life is a bank-account, with so much 
divine energy at your disposal. What 
are you going to do with it? If you 
draw your checks for this, you can 
not for that—take your choice sw se» 
And above all, do not draw on the 
Bank of Futurity by breathing bad 
air, keeping bad hours, and consorting 
with bad company se se 

The man who succeeds in business 
is the man who goes to bed before 


«| If your gambler is on a salary, he 
very often comes around for his wages 
before pay-day; then he gets to dis 
counting his salary to a money-shark ; 
then, if he can, he will ‘“‘ borrow ” 
his pay before he earns it, without 
first consulting you. He intends to 
pay it back—oh, yes! He wins and 
pays it back. This encourages him 
to borrow more the next time. He 
takes more in order to win more. 
He is now obliged to play heavily 
because his debts are accumulating. 
@ It is an old story, and dozens of 
men in Sing Sing can tell you all 
about it se oe 

One bad feature of the poker-game 
is the poker-face—the impassive, 
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white face with its cold smile. It 
reveals nothing—nothing but untruth. 
And the principal reason it reveals 
nothing is because there is nothing 
back of it to reveal: it does not token 
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mathematical calculation before all 
of them will have nothing. All they 
have will go for cigars and drink, 
and the midnight lunch which they 
would not need if they went to bed 


truth, talent, 
sympathy, 
kindness, love 
nor intellect. 

@ Our actions 
and thoughts 
are building 
brain-cells, and 
the gambler is 
building cells of 
folly. His face 
is astute as the 
face of David 
Harum. It gives 
nothing away. 
In time the 
habit of the 
man becomes 
fixed—he is a 
living lie. He 
lies to friends, 
family, employ 
er and business 
associates. He 
forever plays a 
part. Life to 







G2) HE place of a man’s birth 
POU Sor does not honor him until 
Gs; after he is dead, and 
iy) every man of genius has 
Lat (ol SNtloy: been distrusted by his 
S222) intimate kinsmen. If he 
is granted recognition by the outside 
world, those who have known him 
from childhood wink slyly and repeat 
P. T. Barnum’s aphorism, a free para 
phrase of which the Germans have 
used since the days of the Vandals. 
@ Imagination is sympathy illu 
mined by brains. ' 

@ I do not read a book: I hold a 
conversation with the author. I have 
given as much to Emerson, Schopen 
hauer, Nietzsche and Whitman as I 
ever took from them. That they are 
dead and can not receive my gifts in 
exchange for theirs is not my fault. 





at a reasonable 
hour se se ; 

O man can 

play the 
races continu 
ally and win. 
John Madden, 
who has made 
a million dol 
lars out of 
horse-racing, 
saysthat defeat 
and nothing 
but defeat 
awaits the bet 
tor on cards or 
horses. And of 
all the fools, 
the biggest is 
the man who 
bets on ‘‘a sure 
thing.” John 
Madden has 
followed the 
business for a 
quarter of a 


him is a game 

of bluff. And get it out of your head 
that the liar does not look you squarely 
in the eye. The poker-player is a 
scientific liar, running on the low gear, 
and his eyes look calmly into yours. 
He is astute. 

@ Astuteness is only valuable in pro 
tecting us from astute people. It adds 
nothing of value to the community. 
@ Astuteness adds no beauty to the 
world, nor does it make life for any 
man happier se 2 

In strict scientific economics the gam 
bler is a parasite and a thief. He con 
sumes but does not produce se om 
If four men start in to play poker 
with ten dollars each, or a thousand 
dollars each, it is just a matter of 


century, and 
says, “‘I quit betting years ago, and 
if I ever bet again, it will be because 
the disease has gotten the better of 
my business judgment.”’ The book 
maker gets it all —he has but to wait 
and the whole thing is his se se 
It is just like the game of stud-poker, 
where the dealer takes care of all the 
bets, and gives the first booster an 
ace in the hole. If the boosters don’t 
get the “live one’s” money, the 
dealer will—he gets all the others 
have, as sure as death, if they con 
tinue to playce se 
Do not imagine that all the gambling 
is done in the cities. ‘‘ Man made 
the cities, God the country—but the 
Devil made the small towns.”’ Hardly 
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a village in America is free from the 
SCOUFZE de de 
Gambling means blurred vision, weak 
muscles, shaky nerves. Loss of sleep, 
lack of physical exercise, irregular 
meals, bad air, excitement, form a 
devil’s monopoly of bad things—and 
the end is disgrace, madness, death 
and the grave. 
@ I am not a member of the Chris 
tian Endeavor Society, the Epworth 
League, the Baptist Union, the 
Knights of Columbus, or the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, and all 
I say here is simply a lictle plain talk 
by one businessman to others, with 
all soft sentiment omitted. 
«@ Boys, we need all the brains we 
have in our work. If by concentration, 
and by cutting out folly, we succeed 
in degree, we do well. But I do not 
believe we can reasonably hope for 
success unless we eliminate the paste 
board proclivities—this as a cold busi 
ness proposition ! se. oe 
—_— 
A retentive memory is a great thing, 
but the ability to forget is the true 
test of greatness se se 
—_— 
ERE will doubtless be a certain 
general mental drift or tendency 
in a thinker, but until one abandons 
his reason, and barters his birthright 
for a mess of assuring pottage, his 
belief is in a state of flux, and sedi 
mentation does not take place. It 
is a low grade of intellect that expects 
to corral truth in a “ scheme ”’ or to 
hold it secure in a system. 
—_— 
Maturity is not the acme of beauty, 
because in maturity there is nothing 
more to hope for—only the uncom 
pleted fills the heart, for from it we 
construct the ideal se se 
oc 
To lovers all things are of equal 
importance, and this is the highest 
sanity Se Se 
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ae HEN I was a farmer lad I 







aN ae *) noticed that whenever we 
“yy. bought a new cow and turned 
9) Wo her into the pasture with the 


herd, there was a general 

inclination on the part of the rest to 
make the new cow think she had 
landed in the orthodox perdition. With 
horses it was the same. And I remem 
ber one little black mare that we boys 
used to transfer from one pasture to 
another, just to see her back into a 
drove of horses and hear her hoofs 
play a resounding solo on their ribs 
as they gathered round to do mischief. 
Men are animals just as much as are 
cows, horses and pigs; and they mani 
fest similar proclivities. The introduc 
tion of a new man into an institution 
always causes a small panic of resent 
ment, especially if he be an individual 
of some power. Even in schools and 
colleges, the new teacher has to fight 
to overcome the opposition he is cer 
tain to meet se se 
In a lumber-camp, the newcomer 
would do well to take the initiative, 
and meet the first black look with a 
short-arm jab. 
q But in a bank, department-store 
or railroad-office this can not be. 
So the next best thing is to endure, 
and win out by an attention to busi 
mess to which the place is unac 
customed. In any event, the bigger 
the man, unless he has absolute power 
to overawe everything, the more un 
comfortable will be his position until 
Time gradually smooths the way and 
mew issues come up for criticism, 
opposition and resentment and he is 
forgotten se se 

HE idea of Civil-Service Reform 

—promotion for the good men in 
your employ, rather than hiring new 
ones for the big places—is a rule which 
looks well on paper, but is a- fatal 
policy if carried out to the letter om se» 
The business that is not progressive 
is sowing the seeds of its own disso 
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lution. Life is a movement forward, 
and all things in Nature that are 
not evolving into something better 
are preparing to return to their con 
stituent elements. One general rule 
for progress in big business concerns 
is the introduction of new blood. You 
must keep step with the business 
world. If you lag behind, the outlaws 
that hang on the flanks of commerce 
will cut you out and take you cap 
tive, just as the wolves lie in wait 
for the sick buffalo of the plains se se 
To keep your columns marching you 
must introduce new methods, new 
inspiration, and seize upon the best 
that others have invented or dis 
covered ie ce 
The great railroads of America have 
evolved together. No one of them has 
an appliance or a method that is 
beyond the rest. If it were not for 
this interchange of men and ideas, 
some railroads would still be using 
the link and pin, and snakeheads 
would be as common as in the year 
Eighteen Hundred Sixty-nine. 
@ The railroad manager who knows 
his business is ever on the lookout 
for excellence among his men, and he 
promotes those who give an undivided 
service. But besides this he hires a 
strong man occasionally from the out 
side and promotes him over every 
body. Then out come the hammers! 
But this makes little difference to 
your competent manager—if a place 
is to be filled, and he has no one on 
his payroll big enough to fill it, he 
hires an outsider. 
@ That is right and well for every 
one concerned. The new life of many 
a firm dates from the day they hired 
a NEW Man se se 

OMMUNITIES that intermarry 

raise a fine crop of scrubs, and the 
result is the same in business ventures. 
Two of America’s largest publishing 
houses failed for a tidy sum of five 
millions or so each, a few years ago, 
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just through a dogged policy, which 
extended over a period of fifty years, 
of promoting cousins, uncles and 
aunts whose only claim of efficiency 
was that they had been on the pay 
roll for a long time. This way lies 
dry-rot se se 

If you are a businessman and have a 
position of responsibility to be filled, 
look carefully among your old helpers 
for a man to promote. 

« But if you have not a man big 
enough to fill the place, do not put 
in a little one for the sake of peace. 
Go outside and find a man and hire 
him—never mind the salary if he 
can man the position—wages are 
always relative to earning power. 
This will be the only way you can 
really man your ship. 

@ As for Civil-Service Rules—rules 
are made to be broken. And as for 
the long-horned ones who will attempt 
to make life miserable for your new 
employee, be patient with them. It 
is the privilege of everybody to do 
a reasonable amount of kicking, 
especially if the person has been 
for a long time with one concern 
and has received many benefits se om 
But if, at last, worse comes to worst, 
do not forget that you yourself are at 
the head of the concern. If it fails you 
get the blame. And should the anvil 
chorus become so persistent that there 
is danger of discord taking the place of 
harmony, stand by your new man even 
though it is necessary to give the blue 
envelope to every antediluvian. Prece 
dence in business is a matter of power, 
and years in one position may mean 
that the man has been there so long 
that he needs a change se se 

So here then is the argument: Pro 
mote your deserving men, but do 
not be afraid to hire a keen outsider ; 
he helps everybody, even the kickers, 
for if you disintegrate and go down in 
defeat the kickers will have to skir 
mish around for new jobs anyway se 
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ssi. JID it ever strike you that it 
‘83 is a most absurd and semi 
barbaric thing to set one 
=) day apart as holy? If you 
are a writer and a beautiful 
thought comes 
to you, you 
never hesitate 
towrite it down 
because itis 
Sunday °e Sm 
If you are.a 
painter, and 
the picture 
appears before 
you, vivid and 
clear, you make 
haste to materi 
alize it before 
the vision 
fades. If you 
are a musician, 
you sing a song 
or play. it on 
the piano, that 
it may be etched upon your memory 
—and for the joy of it se se 
But if you are a cabinetmaker you 
may make a design, but you will have 
to halt before you make the table, 
if the day happens to be the “‘ Lord’s 
Day ”’; and if you are a blacksmith, 
you will not dare to lift a hammer 
for fear of conscience or the police. 
All of which is an admission that we 
regard manual labor as a sort. of 
necessary evil, and must be done only 
at certain times and places. The 
orthodox reason for abstinence from 
all manual labor on Sunday is that 
““God made the heavens and the 
earth in six days and rested the 
seventh day”; therefore, man, cre 
ated in the image of his Maker, 
should hold this day sacred. How it 
can be possible for a supreme, omnipo 
tent and all-powerful being, without 
“body, parts or passions,’’ to become 
wearied through physical exertion, is 
a question that is yet unanswered. 








, AN never plots another’s 
-, undoing except upon the 
y) stage. Because you do 
,} not like-a man is no rea 
(9 son he is your enemy: 
2) / this is a busy world, and 
no one fis time to sit right down and 
hate you. The only enemies we have 
are those we conjure forth from our 
own inner consciousness. One thing, 
we are not of enough account; and 
the idea that a man has enemies is 
only egotism gone to seed. 

«@, Whatsoever God has joined togeth 
er, NO man can put asunder ie Se 
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HE idea of serving God on Sun 

day and then forgetting Him all 
the rest of the week is a fallacy °= oe 
Sunday with its immunity from work 
was devised for slaves who got out 
of all the work 
they could dur 
ing the week. 
«. No man can 
violate the Sab 
bath; he. can; 
however, vio 
late his own 
nature, and 
this he is more 
apt to do 
through en 
forced idleness 
than through 
either work or 
splay. Only run 
ning water is 
pure ; stagnant 
Nature of any 
sort is danger 
ous, and a breeding- place for disease. 
@ Change of occupation is necessary 
to mental and physical health. As 
it is, most people get: too much of 
one kind of work. All the week they 
are chained to one task, a repugnant 
task because the dose is too big 5 
They have to do this particular job 
or starve. This is slavery, quite as 
much as when man was bought and 
sold as a chattel. 
@ Will there not come a time when 
all men and women will work because 
it is a blessed gift—a privilege? Then, 
if all worked, wasteful consuming as 
a business would cease. As it is, there 
are many people who do not work at 
all, and these pride themselves upon 
it and uphold the Sunday laws. If 
the idler would work, no one would 
be overworked. If this time ever 
comes, shall we not cease to regard 
it as wicked to work at certain times, 
just as much as we should count it 
absurd to pass a law making it illegal 
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for us to be happy on Wednesday ? 
Is n’t good work an effort to produce 
a useful, necessary or beautiful thing ? 
If so, good work is a prayer, prompted 
by a loving heart—a prayer to benefit 
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His work a failure. But if our lives 
are full of gladness and we are grate 
ful for the feeling that we are one 
with Deity—helping God to do His 
work—then, and only then, do we 


and bless. If 
prayer is not a 
desire, backed 
up by a right 
human effort 
to bring about 
its efficacy, 
then what is it ? 

ORK is a 

service per 
formed for 
ourselves and 
others. If I love 
youl willsurely 
work for you— 
in this way I 
reveal my love. 
And to mani 
fest my love in 


™YMPATHY is the first 
»\ attribute of love as well 
’y| as its last. And I am not 
| sure but that sympathy 
& | is love’s own self, vital 
S258) ized mayhap by some 
divine actinic ray. Only a thorn 
crowned, bleeding Christ could have 
won the adoration of a world. Only 
the souls that have suffered are well 
loved. Thus does Golgotha find its 
recompense. Hark and take courage, 
ye who are in bonds! 
@ Live each day so as to shake 
hands with yourself every night se 





truly serve 
Him se se 

Isn’t it strange 
that men 
should have 
made laws de 
claring that it 
is wicked for us 
to work? se Se 


— 
T is a fine 
thing to 


live near a 
large city, but 
you should not 
go there any 
more often 
than you can 
help. A city 


this manner is 

a joy and a gratification to me. Thus, 
work is for the worker alone, and 
labor is its own reward. These things 
being so, if it is wrong to work on 
Sunday, then it is wrong to love on 
Sunday; every smile is a sin, every 
caress is a curse, and all tenderness a 
CriMe se oe 

Must there not come a time when 
we shall cease to differentiate and 
quit calling some work secular and 
some sacred? Isn’t it as necessary 
for me to hoe corn and feed my 
loved ones (and also the priest) as 
for the priest to preach and pray? 
Would any priest ever preach and 
pray if somebody did not hoe? If life 
is from God, then all useful effort 
is divine ; and to work is the highest 
form of religion. If God made us, 
surely He is pleased to see that His 
work is a success. If we are miserable, 
willing to liberate life with a bare 
bodkin, we certainly do not compli 
ment our Maker in thus proclaiming 


supplies inspi 
ration, from a distance, but once mix 
up in it and become a part of it, and 
you are ironed out and subdued. The 
characters and tendencies of the major 
ity of men who have done things were 
formed in the country. Read the lives 
of the men who have lifted Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Amsterdam, Paris, 
London and New York out of the fog of 
the commonplace, and you will find, 
almost without exception, that they 
were outsiders. Transplanted weeds 
often evolve into the finest flowers. 

— 
The valuable man in any business is 
the man who can and will co-operate 
with other men. 
—_— 

Men who are well traduced and hotly 
denounced are usually of pretty good 
quality. No better encomium is needed 
than the detraction of some people. 
And men who are well hated have also 
friends who love them well—thus does 
the law of compensation ever live se 
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LL adown the ages society 
has made the mistake of 
nailing its saviors to the cross 
bctween thieves. That is to 
say, society has recognized 
in the savior a very dangerous quality 
—something about him akin to a 
thief—and his career has been suddenly 
cut short % 2 

We have telephones and trolley-cars, 
yet we have not traveled far into the 
realm of spirit, and our X-ray has 
given us no insight into the heart of 
things ®e Se 

Society is so dull and dense, so lacking 
in spiritual vision, so dumb and so 


beast-like, that it does not know the . 


difference between a thief and the 
Only Begotten Son. In a frantic ef 
fort to forget its ho!lowness, it takes 
to ping-pong, pachisi and progressive 
euchre, and seeks to lose itself and 
find solace and consolation in tiddle 
dywinks. 

@, We are told in glaring headlines 
and accurate photographic reproduc 
tions of a conference held by leaders 
in society to settle a matter of grave 
import. Was it to build technical 
schools and provide a means for 
practical and useful education? Was 
it a plan for building modern tene 
ment-houses along scientific and sani 
tary lines? Was it called to provide 
funds for scientific research of various 
kinds that would add to human knowl 
edge and prove a benefit to mankind ? 
No, it was none of these. This body 
met to determine whether the crook 
in a certain bulldog’s tail was natural 
or had been produced artificially. 

@, Should the Savior come today and 
preach the same gospel that He taught 
before, society would see that His 
experience was repeated. Now and 
then it blinks stupidly and cries, 
“‘ Away with him!” or it stops its 
game long enough to pass gall and 
vinegar on a spear to one it has 
thrust beyond the pale. For the 
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woman who loved much, society has 
but one verdict: Crucify her! The 
best and the worst are hanged on 
one tree o@ Se 
In the abandon of a great love there 
exists a godlike quality which places 
a woman very close to the holy of 
holies; yet such a one, not having 
complied with the edicts of society, 
is thrust unceremoniously forth, and 
society, Pilate-like, washes its hands 
in innocency  *e 

— 
The sweetest thing upon the earth is 
the pleasure of pleasing. 

— 
Help yourself and everybody will help 
YOU 26 se 

— 
There are people who live near to 
science and never know it. 

_— 
Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her se oe 

— 
He who imparts cheerfulness is adding 
to the wealth of the world. 

— 

HE Law of Heredity has been 
described as that law of our 

nature which provides that a man 
shall resemble his grandmother—or 
not, as the case may be. 
What traits are inherited and what 
acquired—who shall say? Married 
folks who resort to the happy expedi 
ent of procuring their children at 
orphan asylums can testify to the 
many times they have been compli 
mented on the striking resemblance 
of father to daughter, or son to 
mother # Se 
Possibly that is all there is of it— 
we resemble those with whom we 
associate. Far be it from me to say 
the final word on this theme—I would 
not, if I could, deprive men-of a 
problem they can never solve. When 
all questions are answered, it will be 
time to telephone the undertaker. 
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GIP S{E have heard so much of 
>) 1) the “ glory that was Greece, 
“ys. and the grandeur that was 
“<> Rome,” that we are, at 
times, apt to think the world 
is making progress backwards. But 
let us all lift up our hearts in thank 
fulness that we live in the freest 
country the world has ever known. 
Wisdom is not monopolized by a 
few; power is not in the hands of a 
tyrant; knowledge need not express 
itself in cipher; to work is no longer 
a crime or a disgrace. 
@ We have superstition yet, but it 
is toothless; we can say our say 
without fear of losing our heads or 
our sleeves. We may lose a few cus 
tomers, and some subscribers may 
cancel, but we are not in danger 
of banishment; and that attenuated 
form of ostracism which consists in 
neglecting to invite the offender to a 
four-o’clock tea has no terrors. 
@ Bigotry is abroad, but it has no 
longer the power to throttle science ; 
the empty threat of future punish 
ment and the offer of reward are 
nothing to us, since we perceive they 
are offered by men who haven’t 
these things to give. The idea of 
war and conquest is held by many, 
but concerning it we voice our 
thoughts and write our views; and 
the fact that we perceive and point 
out what we believe are fallacies, 
and brand the sins of idleness and 
extravagance, is proof that light is 
breaking in the East. 
@ If we can profit by the good that 
was in Greece and avoid the bad, 
we have the raw material here, if 
properly used, to make her glory 
fade into forgetfulness by comparison. 
Do not ask that the days of Greece 
shall come again—we know now that 
to live by the sword is to die by the 
sword, and the nation that builds 
on conquest builds on sand. We want 
no splendor fashioned by slaves, no 
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labor driven by the lash, nor lured 
through superstitious threat of punish 
ment or offer of reward: we recog 
nize the fact that to own slaves is 
to be one Sa se 
Ten men built Athens. The passion 
for beauty that these men had may 
be ours, their example may inspire us, 
but to live their lives—we will none 
of them! Our lives are better, the 
best time the world has ever seen is 
now; and a better yet is sure to be. 
The night is past and gone—the 
light is breaking in the East! 
— 

TERIALLY no one can imagine 

anything more beautiful than this 
earth, for the simple reason that we 
can not imagine anything we have not 
seen; we may make new combina 
tions, but the whole is all made of 
parts of things with which we are 
familiar. This great, green earth, out 
of which we have sprung, of which 
we are a part, that supports our 
bodies, and to which our bodies 
must return to repay the loan, is 
very, very beautiful. But the spirit 
of man is not fully at home here; 
as we grow in soul and intellect we 
hear, and hear again, a voice which 
says, Arise and get thee hence, for 
this is not thy rest. And the greater 
and nobler and more sublime the 
spirit, the more constant the dis 
content. Discontent may come from 
various causes, so it will not do to 
assume that the discontented are 
always the pure in heart; but it is 
a fact that the wise and excellent 
have all known the meaning of world 
weariness. The more you study and 
appreciate this life, the more sure 
you are that this is not all. You 
pillow your head upon Mother Earth, 
listen to her heart-throb, and even 
as your spirit is filled with the love 
of her, your gladness is half pain, 
and there comes to you a joy that 
hurts de de 
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RATORY supplies the most sub 

lime gratification that the gods 
have to give. To subdue the audience 
and blend mind with mind affords an 
intoxication beyond the ambrosia of 
Elysium. When Sophocles pictured the 
god Mercury seizing upon the fairest 
daughter of Earth and carrying her 
away through the realms of space, 
he had in mind the power of the 
orator, which through love lifts up 
humanity and sways men by bursts 
of feeling that brook no resistance. 
@ Oratory is the child of democracy : 
it pleads for the weak, for the many 
against the few, and no great speech 
was ever yet made save in behalf of 
mankind. The orator feels their joys, 
their sorrows, their hopes, their de 
sires, their sufferings and pains. They 
may have wandered far, but his arms 
are open wide for their return. Here 
alone does soul respond to soul. And 
it is love alone that fuses feeling so 
that all are of one mind and mood. 
Oratory is an exercise of power se se 
But oratory, like all other sublime 
pleasures, must pay its penalties—this 
way madness lies. The great orator 
has ever been a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief. Oratory points 
the martyr’s path; it leads by the 
thorn road; and those who have trod 
the way have carried the cross with 
bleeding feet, and deep into their side 
has been thrust the spear. 

f- — 
If there is any better way to teach 
virtue than to practise it I do not 
know it. 
—_ 

ORLD-WEARINESS is a desire 

for a better spiritual condition. 
There is more to be written on this 
subject of world-pain—to exhaust the 
theme would require a book. And cer 
tain it is that I have no wish to say the 
final word on any topic. The gentle 
reader has certain rights, and among 
these is the privilege of summing up 
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the case. But the fact that world-pain 
is a form of desire, holds. All desires 
are just, proper and right; and their 
gratification is the means by which 
Nature supplies us that which we 
need. Desire not only causes us to 
seek that which we need, but is a 
form of attraction by which the good 
is brought to us, just as certain 
amebas create a swirl in the waters 
that brings their food within reach. 
Every desire in Nature has a fixed, 
definite purpose in the Divine Econ 
omy, and every desire has its proper 
gratification. If we desire the friend 
ship of a certain person it is because 
that person has certain soul qualities 
which we do not possess and which 
complement our own. Through desire 
do we come into possession of our 
own; by submitting to its beckonings 
we add cubits to our stature; and we 
also give out to others our own attri 
butes, without becoming poorer, for 
soul is not limited se oe 
— 

INSHIP is a question of spirit, 

and not a matter of blood. How 
often do we find persons who, in feel 
ing, are absolutely strangers to their 
own brothers and sisters! Occasion 
ally,even parents fail in understanding 
their children. The child may hunger 
for a sympathy and a love that the 
mother knows nothing of, and cry 
itself to sleep for tenderness withheld. 
Later, this same child may evolve 
aspirations and ambitions that seem 
to the other members of the family 
mere whims and vagaries that are to 
be laughed down, or stoutly endured, 
as the mood prompts. Knowing these 
things, do we wonder at the question 
of long ago, ‘‘ Who is my mother, 
and who are my brethren? ”’ 

—_— 

That men should dogmatize concern 
ing things where the senses alone sup 
ply the evidence, is only another proof 
of man’s limitations. 
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UCH of what passes for oratory 

is merely talk, lecture, harangue 
and argument. These things may all 
be very useful, and surely they have 
their place in the world of work and 
business ; but oratory is another thing. 
Oratory is the impassioned outpour 
ing of a heart—a heart full to bursting 
—it is the absolute giving of soul to 
soul se se 
Every great speech is an evolution— 
it must be given many times before 
it becomes part of the man himself. 
Oratory is the ability to weld a mass 
of people into absolutely one mood. 
To do this the orator must lose him 
self in his subject—he must cast 
expediency to the winds. And more 
than this, his theme must always 
be an appeal for humanity. Invective, 
threat, challenge, all play their parts, 
but love is the great recurring theme 
that winds in and out through every 
great sermon or oration. Pathos is 
only possible where there is great love, 
and pathos is always present in the 
oration that subdues, that convinces, 
that wins, and sends men to their 
knees in abandonment of their own 
wills. The audience is the female, the 
orator the male element, and love 
is the theme. The orator comes in 
the name of God to give protection 
—freedom se se 
Usually the great orator is on the 
losing side. And this excites on the 
part of the audience the feminine 
attribute of pity, and pity fused with 
admiration gives us love—thus does 
love act and react on love. 

— 

HE worst about a double life is 

not its immorality—it is that the 
relationship makes a man a liar. The 
universe is not planned for duplicity ; 
all the energy we have is needed in 
our business, and he who starts out on 
the pathway of untruth finds himself 
treading upon brambles and nettles 
which close behind him and make 
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return impossible. The further he goes, 
the worse the jungle of poison-oak 
and ivy, which at last circle him 
round in a strangling embrace. He 
who escapes the clutch of a life of 
falsehood is as one in a million. Victor 
Hugo has pictured the situation when 
he tells of the man whose feet are 
caught in the bed of birdlime. He 
attempts to jump out, but only sinks 
deeper—he flounders, calls for help, 
and puts forth all his strength. He 
is up to his knees—to his hips—his 
waist—his neck, and at last only 
hands are seen reaching up in mute 
appeal to heaven. But the heavens 
are as brass, and soon where there 
was once a man is only the dumb 
indifference of Nature. The only safe 
course is the open road of truth. Lies 
once begun pile up; and lies require 
lies to bolster them. 

—_— 
No man wins his greatest fame in 
that to which he has given most of 
his time: it ’s his side issue, the thing 
he does for recreation, his heart’s 
play-spell, that gives him immortality. 
There ’s too much tension in that 
where his all is staked. But in his 
leisure hours, the pressure is removed, 
his heart is free, his mind is open, and 
judgment may for a time take a back 
seat se se 

-—_— 
Typewriter girls know everything. 
They never look up, yet they know 
all visitors and all the secrets of the 
office. They pound the machine, yet 
hear all conversations. They know the 
rogues and the confidence-men that 
come in to work their schemes, and 
they know the worthy among the 
beggars. If employers could consult 
their lady stenographers (this is a 
republic—if we use the word “ lady ” 
at all, we can apply it to stenog 
raphers) without making love to them, 
many a businessman might be saved 
from a bad bargain oe ox» 
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He is an eternal 
citizen of Mis 
souri, by divine 
right, and his 
shibboleth is, 
“Show Me!” 
@ The willing 
ness and the 
ability to inves 
tigate are dis 
tinguishing 
features of the 
strong and able 
person. Slaves 
do not investi 
gate, they 
crouch and 
crawl. Through 
investigating 
does the man 
become strong 
er and more 
able ®o se 

Strength is the 
reward of exer 
cise. The prayer 
of Saint Cassio 
dorus was, “‘O 
God, give unto 
Thy servant 
the hospitable 
mind and the 
receptive 
heart.’’ 5 se 
To investigate 
subjects that 
are hidden and 
unknown to us, 
and by per 


sistent mental effort make them clear, 
is the greatest joy known to human 


kind Se se 


But there is no end to investigation. 
@ And every height we scale, we see 
heights beyond 2e #e 


“0 AY close attention to Investi 
ay, gation 0» oe» 

a | Man is an investigating ani 
mal. Living naturally he will 
inquire—he wants to know. 
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AOD in His goodness has in 


b 
ep.) certain instances sent to 
N yA , 


aN ‘who could comprehend 
=) and sympathize with their 
‘eds: But it is expecting too much to 
suppose that Nature can look out for 
such a trifle as that the right man 
should marry the right woman. 
Nature possibly never considered a 
time contract, and she is careless any 
way. She moves blindly along, with 
never a thought for the individual. 
Audubon the naturalist records that 
one-third of all birds hatched tumble 
out of the nest before they can fly, 
and once on the ground the parent 
birds are unable either to warm, feed 
or protect them. Read the lives of the 
Great Men who have lived during the 
past three thousand years, and listen 
closely, and you will hear the wild 
wail of neglected and unappreciated 
wives. A woman can forgive a beat 
ing, but to be forgotten—never. She 
hates by instinct an austere and self 
contained character. Dignity and 
pride repel her ; preoccupation keeps 
her aloof; concentration on an idea 
is unforgivable. 


Alexander died sighing for more 
worlds to conquer; but no such 
difficulty confronts us: we see a 
Milky Way of worlds to conquer. 
And as sane and sensible men we 


realize that the 
best of life lies 
in the struggle, 
and not in the 
achievement. 
© To investi 
gate is to grow. 
@ Socrates 
said, “If the 
Almighty 
should come to 
me with com 
plete success in 
his right hand, 
and an eternal 
struggle for suc 
cess in his left, 
I would take 
the left.” 

© To struggle 
is to evolve: to 
investigateis to 
become. 

© Before we 
study a theme 
or thing or sub 
ject, we should 
investigate and 
approve of it 
by our highest 
intellect 3e se 
The willingness 
to investigate 
precludes prej 
udice. It oblit 
erates hate. It 
routs fear. To 
investigate 
means to appre 


ciate good wherever you may find it. 
Investigation lights up the dark abyss 


where ignorance gropes and stumbles, 


unguessed. 


and reveals to us beauties before 


€ To be willing to investigate all 
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creeds, all platforms, all sciences, all 
plans for human betterment, is to be 
lifted out of the slough of despond 
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eyes shut. Shakespeare’s proud posi 
tion today is possible only through 
the fact that he is not read. We get 


and made universal. 
© The opposite of universality is 


provincialism. 
Manisacitizen 
of the universe, 
not an alien or 
an interloper 
dwelling in a 
province. To 
be provincial is 
to be limited, 
but man by 
nature is divine 
and should set 
no bounds to 
his being °* °* 
Investigation 
strengthens 
self-reliance, 
augments con 
centration, 
inspires indus 
try, and makes 
it easy to be 
loyal to his 
highest and 
best °# °& 
—_— 

“A literary 
reputation 
once attained 
can never be 
lest,” ‘says 
Balzac *& °** 
This for the 
reason that we 
find it much 
easier to admit 
a man’s great 
ness than to 
refute it. The 
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F you would have friends, 
cultivate solitude, instead 
of society. Drink in the 

*<)\¥) ozone, bathe in the sun 

(ie shine, and out in the 

2 silent night, under the 
stars, say to yourself again and yet 
again, ‘‘I am a part of all my eyes 
behold !”? And the feeling will surely 
come to you that you are no mere 
interloper between earth and sky; 
but that you are a necessary particle 
of the Whole. 

@ Most of the frightful cruelties 

inflicted on men during the past have 

arisen simply out of a difference of 
opinion arising through a difference 
in temperament. The question is as 
live today as it was two thousand 
years ago: what expression is best? 

That is, what shall we do to be 

saved? And concrete absurdity con 

sists in saying we must all do the 
same thing. 

I believe more in the goodness of 
bad people than I do in the badness 
of good people. 

To lose one’s self-respect is the 
only calamity. 

Only a big man is able to wear a 
nickname and carry it off jauntily. 






EA. 


our Shakespeare from 
Quotations,” and the statement made 


‘* Bartlett’s 


by the good old 
lady that Shake 
speare used 
more quota 
tions than any 
other man who 
ever lived is 
true, although 
she should 
have added 
that he used 
blessed few quo 
tation-marks. 
In all my 
life I never 
knew anybody, 
save one wom 
an and a little 
girl, who read 
Shakespeare in 
the original. I 
know a deal of 
Shakespeare, 
although I 
never read one 
of his plays. All 
the Shake 
speare I have I 
caught from 
being exposed 
to people who 
had the mi 
crobe *© °& 
—_— 
Woman’s inapt 
itude for reason 
ing has not pre 
vented her 
from arriving 


safest and most solid reputations are 
those of writers whom nobody reads. 
As long as a man is read he is being 
weighed, and the verdict is uncertain, 
which remark, of course, does not 
apply to the books we read with our 


at truth; nor has man’s ability to 
reason prevented him from floundering 
in absurdity. Logic is one thing and 
commonsense another ** °* 


— 


Life is what you choose to make it. 
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“— SINDIVIDUALS alone never 

7.) succeed. Individuals succeed 
_ © only as they make themselves 

mo) necessary to other individ 
~ uals; that is, they help them 
selves, only by 
helping others. 










ie) RUTH, in its struggle for 


An American Bible 


munity there are enough members 
to make their good qualities, when 
fused, constitute the perfect man. 
@, Heaven is always pictured as a 
community—never as made up of 
individuals 
who live in 


There be those ) get aa recognition, passes boxes which 

theitand the és ae j, through four distinct Le a 
, sh} ‘stages. First, we say it is 

apartment xh they lock them 

house are astep ae “ damnable, dangerous, dis selves in by 





toward Com 
munal Life. 
The Zionites, 
the Shakers, 
the Mennon 
ites, the Oneida 
Communists 
were commu 
nists. All grew 
rich. The Brook 
Farmers raised 
a great crop of 
ideas, but went 
broke for lack of a business manager. 
Yet Horace Greeley, Emerson, Charles 
A. Dana and Wendell Phillips acknowl 
edged their obligations to the Brook 
Farm Communism. 

@, Among these communists, sickness, 
vice, want and insanity were unknown. 
@, Now, just bring before you the 
life of a woman with a modicum of 
ambition married to a grocer, a livery 
stable man, a brewer, a politician, or 
a Baptist preacher, who always and 
forever discusses his specialty or sits 
glum, grumpy, grouchy and insensate, 
surrounded by Glooms! 

@ To face this man over the coffee 
urn for ninety-nine years, to the 
exclusion of almost every one else 
—therein lie the fardels that make 
calamity of so long life. 

© The communal idea then comes 
in, and we catch glimpses of an 
association of men and women work 
ing for a common end, and that end 
the good of all. And in this com 


and believed it. 


2 orderly, and will surely 
disrupt aces Second, we declare 
it is heretical, infidelic and contrary 
to the Bible. Third, we say it is 
really a matter of no importance 
either one way or the other. Fourth, 
we aver that we have always upheld 


@ As a man grows in experience his 
theories of conduct become fewer. 


locking others 
Out Se Se 

HE con 

stant re 
turn of human 
ity to the com 
munal idea, in 
spite of numer 
ous failures, 
seems to show 
that there is a 
deep fundamen 
tal truth in it. 
A community may fail, but faith in 
the principle never relaxes. The mem 
bers are all ready to try it again. 
@, Those who cling closest to the 
communal idea are those who have 
tried it se se 
The early Christians were commu 
nists: there was a common purse; 
each worked for the good of all; 
what one had belonged to those 
who needed it most, and the endeavor 
of all was to contribute, not to appro 
priate—to radiate, not to absorb se se 
That men should steal—that is to 
say, take what they do not need and 
give nothing in return—is atrocious 
and unnatural. But that one should 
give what he has, and then take what 
he needs, is beautiful, natural and 
right. This is the dream of the ages, 
and when humanity shall have de 
veloped to a point where it deserves 
its fulfilment, the Ideal will come. 
Ideal people will live the ideal life. 
«@ As a general proposition, a man’s 
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value to society is in proportion to 
his ability to work with other men. 
He should be willing to give and to 
take. He should be slow to anger, 
patient in spirit, and not quick to 
give or to take 

offense. He 
should have (7 >7® 
faith in Neme NOE] 
A | KMD 
sis, and have (POR fas 
no time to act | ‘i ww) 
asher agent. (SguymiSoe 
Superiority is FOSS 
shown in this 
one thing: the 
ability to meet 
and mix with 
those of differ 
ent tempera 
ments and 
tastes, high and 
low, on a basis 
of equality. To 
be frank, open 
and full of good coer 
cheer, keeping a civil tongue ; to refrain 
from interfering in affairs that are 
none of his; to know that personal 
difficulties will usually quickly right 
themselves if let alone—these mark 
the superior man * °& 

Late hours, strong drink, pretense, 
finesse and falsity unfit a person 
absolutely for the communal life, 
for these things all tend toward 
disintegration. The very life of a 
community depends upon the oppo 
site of the qualities just mentioned : 
the essence of coalition is loyalty 
and truth. In a free society the man 
who is a “rounder”? would instinct 
ively be shunned by everybody, and 
especially by women. For him there 
would be no favors. 

@ The man who wishes to dictate, 
own, absorb and exclude will remain 
an individualist *» *© 

In the course of time he may evolve 
enough altruism in his nature to 
fit him for communal life, and then 





with your life. 
our feelings. 


for scars. 


=< E careful how you manage 
“) men, for the day is surely 
coming when, if you have 
not love and yet attempt 
K; 4 to manage men, you will 

6; pay for your rashness 


@ We grow by doing, not by think 
ing of our thoughts and feeling of 


@ God will not look you over for 
medals, degrees or diplomas, but 


€. The outcome of the battle is of no 
importance—but, how did you fight ? 
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he will enter upon it, but not before 
—any more than the savage will enter 
the stage of competition or com 
mercialism without passing through 
the pastoral and agricultural stages “e 
Cider ‘“‘works” 
and cleanses 
itself of its im 
purities. And 
so a commu 
nity ‘‘ works ” 
and eliminates 
the idle, the 
ill-tempered, 
the bickering, 
the diseased, 
the sensual, 
and the un 
truthful se se 
They are not 
actually dis 
charged, but 
they getuncom 
fortable, and a 
silent, unseen 
principle sloughs them off s 
: —_— 
ey ISTORY and literature are 
~) very closely related. If. one 
+2) sets down the chief-events in 
% political history, and over 
~ against these writes the 
names of the radical authors and 
orators of the time, he can not but 
be convinced that literature leads, 
and that soldiers and politicians are 
but puppets tossed on the tide of 
time. A thought well expressed is 
a bomb that explodes indefinitely. 
@ Two men lighted the fuse that 
created the explosion known as the 
French Revolution. Luther’s books 
and sermons brought about the Refor 
mation. Thomas Paine’s little book, 
“ The Crisis,’ of which half a million 
copies were printed and distributed 
rom Virginia to Maine, stirred the 
Colonists to the sticking-point ; and 
George Washington, who was neither 
a writer nor an orator, paid “‘ Letters 
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and. Truth” the tribute of saying, 
“‘ Without the pamphlets of Thomas 
Paine the hearts and minds of the 
people would never have been pre 
pared to respond to our call for 
troops.” s¢ se 
No one disputes now that it was a 
book written by a woman, of which 
a million copies were sold in the North, 
that prepared the way for Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers. 
«, Literature and oratory are arsenals 
that supply the people their arma 
ment of reasons. And through the 
use and exercise of these borrowed 
reasons, we learn to create new ones 
for ourselves. Thinkers prepare the 
way for thinkers, and every John 
the Baptist uttering his cry in the 
desert is heard. And the fate of John 
the Baptist and the fate of the Man 
whom he preceded are typical of the 
fate of all-who are bold enough to 
carry the standard of revolt into the 
camp of the entrenched enemy % #e 
The Cross is a mighty privilege ; and 
only the sublimely great are able to 
pay the price at which hemlock is 
held se se 
Buddha said that the finest word in 
any language is ‘‘Equanimity !”’ :e 2 
This is a paradox, and like every para 
dox implies that the reverse is equally 
true. Equanimity in the face of great 
opposition, steadfastness in time of 
stress, and wise and useful purpose, 
are truly godlike. And there is only 
one thing worth fighting for, talking 
for, or writing for, and all literature 
and all oratory have this for their 
central theme—Freedom ! It was only 
Freedom that could lure Cincinnatus 
from his plow or Lincoln from his 
law-office se se 

—_— 
Let Health and Wealth be incidental, 
and you ’ll have both se se» 

—_— 
We used to hear much about mereman, 
but man is now fast growing less mere. 


An American Bible 






‘O this, then, is an essay on 
The American Philosophy. 
@ The American Philosophy 
is founded on the Science of 
Economics #¢ 2% 

Just here, in order that we may speak 

a common language, a few definitions 

are in order se 2 

Economics is the Science of the pro 

duction, distribution and use of 

wealth so se 

Science is accurate, organized knowl 
edge founded on fact—or, as Herbert 

Spencer expressed it, ‘‘ Science is the 
classified knowledge of the common 

people.” se se 

All that which is simply assumed, 

believed, conjectured, taken on dog 

matic statement, or mayhap read out 
of printed books, is unscientific, no 
matter how plausible. 

«, All practical businessmen are sci 
entists se se 

Business is a vocation se te 
Philosophy is—or should be—an avo 
Cation se se 
To make a business of philosophy is 
to institutionalize and dilute it, just 
as to institutionalize love and religion 
is to degrade and lose them. 

@ Religion is philosophy touched 

with emotionse se 

Philosophy is your highest conception 

of life, its duties and its destiny oe oe 

A religious organization is a different 

thing from religion. A religious organi 
zation is built on a feeling made 
static, or fear frozen stiff. It then 
becomes a superstition, and is em 
ployed as a police system, and is 
taxed all the traffic will bear se se 

CIENCE is definite, accurate, 

organized knowledge concerning 
the things that make up our environ 
ment se de 

Modern philosophy is the distilled 
essence of wisdom that eventually 
flows from science. Or, if you please, 
philosophy is the explanation of sci 
ence—a projection from science se se 
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Transportation, manufacturing, distri 
bution, advertising, salesmanship, all 
are variants of business. Each and all 
are scientific, that is, capable of analy 
zation and demonstration. Weight, 
size, color, number, qualities and 
time are all elements of science *™ ° 
Theology is antique and obsolete phi 
losophy. It never is nor ever was 
scientific, not being derived from 
knowledge. Faith is the first item 
in its formula. Theology comes to 
us from dogmatic statements gotten 
from books or the hearsay words 
of men long dead. 
@ Theology is voodooism ; in matters 
of importance it is in the class with 
alchemy, astrology, palmistry, augury, 
and allopath medicine. 
@ Science is understood, theology is 
believed °& °e 
Psychology is the science of human 
minds and their relationship one to 
another se °e a0 
Superstition is scrambled science, or 
a religious omelet flavored with fear. 
@ Organized religion being founded 
on superstition is, perforce, not sci 
entific. And all that which is not 
scientific—that is, truthful—must be 
bolstered by force, fear and falsehood. 
Thus we always find slavery and 
organized religion going hand in hand. 
Gy USINESS to be successful, must 
be based on science, for demand 
and supply are matters of mathe 
matics, not guesswork. Civilization 
turns on organization. And organi 
zation, in order to be of any value, 
must be scientific ° Se 
Economics is a new science. History 
does not show a single instance of 
its existence in the days of Greece 
and Rome. They had simple mathe 
matics, but not complex. Fractions, 
percentages, statistics, averages were 
beyond them. The blueprint, even for 
humorists, was unguessed. Philosophy 
was speculation ; business was barter. 
Since then, up to within ten years 
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ago, the problem of how man could 
save his soul has been uppermost. 
This world has been neglected in the 
endeavor to gain another. 

@. When the Science of Economics is 
finally formulated it will be expressed 
first in America. In America all the 
nations meet and blend. Here the 
factors, elements and categories of 
Economics are to be found. Here we 
have one language, and no more, and 
this is necessary for the expression of 
a new Science * 

The first endeavor to found Eco 
nomics as a science was the work 
of Adam Smith. 

@ And when Thomas Henry Buckle 
said that Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of 
Nations” had influenced the world for 
good more than any other book ever 
written, save none, he stated truth »« 
Economics changes man’s activities. 
As you. change a man’s activities 
you change his way of living, and as 
you change his environment you 
change his state of mind. Precept 
and injunction do not perceptibly af 
fect men; but food, water, air, clo 
thing, shelter, pictures, books, music, 
will and do se se 

An Indian baby taken to New Eng 
land and adopted into a Massachu 
setts family will grow up the proud 
possessor of all the Yankee prejudices 
and peccadillos. 

@ Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and 
Karl Marx all wrote on Economics, 
but none was an Economist. Each 
based his logic largely on presump 
tion, assumption and hypothesis. If 
this happens, then that will occur. 
@ They were Political Economists— 
they pursued Economics as a policy, 
not as truth. They loved love, not 
the lady. They were students of Eco 
nomics, and their work was not 
grounded in Science se se 

Since the days of Smith, Mill and 
Marx we have had many students 
of Economics 2 2 
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But the world has not yet produced 
an Economist. To be an Economist, 
a man must be a Scientist. He must 
be both a man of action, and one 
who knows why he acts. He must 
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philosophizing on the -situation. In 
fact, the result of a man’s work is not 
the. measure of success. To go:down 
with the ship im storm and tempest is 
better than to paddle away to Para 


work and he 
must contem 
plate his work. 
He must act 


and he must: 


think se 2 


A Scientist is | 


the man who 
has done the 
thing—who 
has seen and 


knows. Then ° 
from his posi" 
tive knowledge « 


springs his 
Philosophy. 
And the Phi 


losophy of a’ 


businessman, 





‘on your tongue. 


«No great spiritual event befalls 
those who do not ‘summon it. 
«Do not stand under an umbrella 
when God rains humor 2 s 


dise in an Orth 

<¥jPERSON with strength odox canoe. To 

‘of character is one who ave-worked 

IS i. ¢ vs has strong feelings, and aay me = 
‘strong command -OVEL:-:16 a ve hee 

bY them. results to time. 

SS =| @ The only man who is _ Life istooshort 
in aeaeer ‘of losing his soul is the t° gather the 
one who fails to use his sky-piece. oon ae 
@ Debt is a rope to your foot, cockle toathe 
burs in-your hair, and a clothespin yearEight 


een Hundred 
Seventy-six 
the business 
world was 


‘tainted by 


trickery in 


analyzed, ex 
plained and formulated, would consti 
tute a Science of Economics se s» 
E American ‘Philosophy will be 

formulated ‘by ~Scientists—by 
Businessmen who have succeeded +. 
Thackeray’s lawyer in the Debtors’ 
Prison, who was'working out a new 
financial policy for the Nation, was 
not a Scientist. His ‘knowledge was 
academic and his scheme conjectural. 
Science was outside of his orbit. He 
lacked experience. He had feelings, 
but not facts. He did not have enough 
cosmic mortar to construct an arch: 
© Emotionalism, charity, altruism; 
optimism are not science, and. they 
may be hysteria. 
©, When I speak of success I do not 
mean it in the sordid sense. 
« A successful man is one who has 
tried, not cried ; who has worked, not 
dodged ; who has shouldered responsi 
bility, not evaded it; who has gotten 
under the burden, not merely stood 
off, looking on, giving advice and 


trade Se dee 

The methods of booth and bazaar 
were everywhere practised. Business 
was barter, and he who could cheat 
and not get caught was accounted 
clever. On the customs of the time 
there was no copyright. They were 
a take-over from monarchical days. 
@, But a new ethic has arrived. Within 
ten years’ time the thought has gone 
through the entire business fabric that 
to cheat and not get caught is really 
a worse calamity than to get caught. 
@ To be caught means :that some 
one has applied the brake and you 
are given PAUSE se oo * 

Not to get caught means that you 
are headed for the precipice on the 
high clutch: and down grade s~ 
To cheat another is to cheat yourself. 
@ Theology did not teach us this, 
for precept and preaching never touch 
our lives. We shed them so s».- .- 

We are moved in only one way, and 
that is by self-interest. Cut off our food 
supply and we are no longer apathetic. 


Elbert Hubbard 


And self-interest is a form of selfish 
- ness; it is the desire for life. It is the 
instinct of self-preservation in action. 
© It was all a matter of mental 
growth, evolution. The discovery of 
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Then they died and the barbarian 
overran the land % se 

A wise Economist—and America has 
many—could have figured out exactly 
how long Babylon and Nineveh would 


truth as our 
most valuable 
business asset 
is the one great 
achievement of 
the age in 
which we live. 
For truth there 
is no substi 
tute, and this 
discovery was 
made by busi 
nessMen Ye Se 
Honesty as a 
working policy 
was first put 
forth by Benja 
min Franklin ; 
and his remark 














N idea that is not danger 
ous is unworthy of being 
called an idea at all. 

@ Sensuality and asceti 

Wie cism at the last are one. 
==) @, When a woman works, 
she gets a woman’s wage; but when 
she sins she gets a man’s pay—and 
then some. 

« Humanity is changed as you 

change environment. 

@ Hypocrisy is conscious and wilful 

dishonesty. 

@ Marriage, to the priest, is a form of 

sin. His words sanctify it, so he says. 
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have lasted se 
None of these 
ancient civiliza 
tions produced 
economists. 
They had sooth 
sayers, priests, 
lawyers, poets, 
artists, clowns, 
dramatists, ora 
tors, rhetori 
cians, singers, 
philosophers. 
And most of all 
they had guz 
zlers and gour 
mands se Se 

But they had 
no scientists, 


was regarded 
as a mere pleasantry until yesterday. 
@ The clergy have not yet adopted it ; 
the doctors are considering it, and 
the lawyers have n’t heard of it »& se 
However, all these will finally adopt 
it, as a last resort, as a means of self 
preservation so» °c 
CONOMICS based on falsehood 
leads to dissolution. Falsehood is 
a polite form of conquest. The lie is 
exploitation 2c so 
The preacher has diverted us while 
the lawyer picked our pocket; the 
doctor gives you ether and accom 
plishes the same result. 
«@ Egypt, Rome and Greece lived on 
their slaves and outlying colonies. 
Slave labor is the most expensive 
kind. In time the land is exhausted, 
and the slaves die se se 
But before this happened to the 
capitals that were, the aristocrats who 
wasted, destroyed and consumed had 
gotten nervous debility, and were 
impotent, also impudent. 


and their phil 

osophy being based on augury, dreams, 
theology and fear, was futile and 
fallacious so» se 
A philosophy that is not founded on 
science is false in theory and base in 
practise se se 

ODERN business betters human 

environment. It means gardens, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables; it means 
quick, safe and cheap transportation 
of people, commodities and messages ; 
it means books, maps, furniture, pic 
tures, playgrounds, pure water, perfect 
sewerage, fresh air, sunshine, health, 
happiness, hope, light and love— 
because business gives opportunities 
for all to work, earn, grow and become. 
@ Business consists in the production, 
transportation and distribution of the 
things that are necessary to human 
life. Through this exercise of our 
faculties we educe the best that is 
in us; in other words, we get an edu 
Cation Se Se 
Inasmuch as business supplies the 
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necessities of life, it is impossible to 
have a highly evolved and noble race 
except where there is a science of 
business. Business is human service. 
@, Therefore, business is essentially a 
divine calling se se 

Once men believed religion to be the 
chief concern of mortals here below. 
@ Other men have thought that kill 
ing is the chief concern of mortals 
here below se se 

Gladstone once said, ‘‘ Only two ave 
nues of honor are open to young men in 
England—the army and the church.”’ 
@ This has been the prevailing opin 
ion of the world for nearly two thou 
sand years, and is the one reason why 
the Dark Ages were dark. During 
those years of night the fighting man 
was supreme. It was a long panic, and 
human evolution was blocked through 
fear. The race crawled, crept, hid, 
dodged, secreted, lied and nearly died. 
@, We now say that the Science of Eco 
nomics, or Business, is the chief con 
cern of humanity. Business is intelli 
gent, useful activity. The word “‘ busy 
ness ’’ was coined during the time of 
Chaucer by certain soldier-aristocrats, 
men of the leisure class, who prided 
themselves upon the fact that they 
did no useful thing. Men of power 
proved their prowess by holding 
slaves, and these slaves did all the 
work. To be idle showed that one 
was not a slave. 

« But this word “ business,’ first 
flung in contempt, like Puritan, 
Methodist and Quaker, has now 
become a thing of which to be proud. 
Idleness is the disgrace, not busy-ness. 
@ The world can be redeemed only 
through business ; for business means 


An American Bible 


betterment, and no business can now 
succeed that does not add to human 
happiness se se 

E believe that only the busy 

person is happy, and that syste 
matic, daily, useful work is man’s 
greatest blessing Se se 
We are a nation of workers, builders, 
inventors, creators, producers se se 
Weare the richest country, per capita, 
in the world; and our wealth has 
come from the farm, the forest, the 
factory, the mine, the sea. 
@ We have dug, plowed, pumped, 
smelted, refined, transported and man 
ufactured. We did not inherit our 
wealth, neither have we laid tribute 
on other countries, as did those earlier 
civilizations Se se 
Any individual who uses the word 
“commercial ”’ as an epithet, who re 
gards business enterprise as synony 
mous with graft and greed, who speaks 
of certain men as “ self-made” and 
others as ‘‘ educated,’’ who gives 
more attention to war than to peace, 
who seeks to destroy rather than to 
create and build up, is essentially 
un-American se 5¢ 
The word “ education ”’ sometimes 
stands for idleness, but The Ameri 
can Philosophy symbols work, effort, 
industry. It means intelligent, thought 
ful, reasonable and wise busy-ness— 
helping yourself by helping others. 
@ The world’s greatest prizes in the 
future will go to the businessman. 
The businessman is our only scientist, 
and to him we must look for a Science 
of Economics that will eradicate pov 
erty, disease, superstition—all that 
dissipates and destroys. The day is 
dawning ! Se 5 
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